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It ia proposeii to publieb, uitdor the abovu title, a library for 'ol'^MM^I^I 
and school manngers, and lext-booka for normal cluBees, The aim will | 

be to proiide worka of a useful practical ohamcter in tlie broadeitt Bense. 
The following conspectQg will show the ground to be covered bj the seriea: 

I.— History of Education. (*.) Original Bysleins na ex- 
pounded bj their foundera. (a.) Cdtical historlca ichich aet forth the 
eusloina of the paet and point out their advantagea and defects, eiplaln- 
ing the gmunda of their adoption, and alao of their final disuse. 

II.— Educational Criticism, (a.) The noteworthy arraign- 
meDts which educational rerormerB hare put forth against eiistiug sys- 
tems : these compose the elassics of pedagogy, (b.) The cri^cal hiaToriea 
above moutioaed. 

HI.— Systematic Treatises on tlie Theory of Gdn- 

CatlOn. (V,) Works written from tlie hiatorical standpoint; these, 
for the most part, show a tendeuoy to justify the traditional course of 
study and to defend the prevailing; methods of instruction, (b.) Works 
written from criticnl standpoints, and to n greater or Ubb de^Tee revolu- 
tionary in their tendency. 

IV.— The Art of Edncation. (a,) Works on instruction 
and discipline, and the practical details of the school-ruotn. (b.) Works 
on the organization and auperrisioo of schoola. 

Practical ioaight into the educational methoda in vogue can not be 
attained without a, knowledge of the proccaa by which they have come to 
be established. For this reaaon it ia proposed to gite apedal prominence 
to the hiatorj of the systeroa that have prevailed. 

Again, since histoty ia incompetent to f omiah tho ideal of the future, ' 

it is oeceaaary to devote large apace to works of educational criticism. 
Criticiam is the purifying process by which ideala ore rendered clear and 
potent, BO that progress becomes possible. 

history and criticiam combiDed make posaihle a theory of the whole. 
For, with an ideal toward which the entire loovenient tenda, and an nc- 
count of the phaaea that have appeared in time, the connected develop- 
ment of the whole can be shown, and all united into one system. 

Lastly, after the sdence, comes the practice. The art of education is 
treated in special works devoted to the devices and technics details use- 
ful in the achool-room. 

It ia believed that the teacher does not need authority so much as in- 
sight in matters of educalion. When he understands the theory of edu- 
cation and Ibe biatory of its growth, and has matured his own point 
of view by careful study of the crifical literature of education, then he is 
competent to select or mrent such practical devices aa are best adapted 

The series will contain works from European as well as American 
authors, and will be under the editorship of W. T. Hirkis, A. M., I.L. D. 
Tho price for the volumes of the seriea will be $1.60 toe the I 
^^BlfauoA^ 7/1 cents t'nr (Jie sinatter ones. 
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EDITOR'S PREFACE. 



I The editor takes great pleasnre in presenting this 

brk to the public, as the first noteworthy attempt at a 

^eaeral history of education in the United States. It 

forma a tolerably complete inventory of what esista, as 

well as an account of its origin and development 

Ever since the Oracle uttered the admonition " Know 
thyself," civilized man has been slowly turning his atten- 
tion to the importance of studying the deeds and institu- 
tions of hia race. He finds in them a revelation of hnman 
nature aJtogether above and apart from the self-knowledge 
that comes to each individual through his own conscious- 
ness. For in the history of deeds and institutions there 
stands out prominently the effigy of human nature in its 
essential outlines. In contrast to this the individual con- 
sciousness offers a picture in which the essential is obscured 
or obliterated by the complications of the passing moment, 
which assume undue importance. 

Modern science has caught most fully the meaning of 
the Oracle It has become fully aware of the importance 
of knowing every object in the light of its history. How 
it began and how it developed must lead to a knowledge 
of what it is. The knowledge of a thing only as a dead 
result ie very aaperficial. "We learn what it is good for 
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bj seeing it in tlio entire sphere of ita action. Tliia reveals 
its living force and character. 

Practical Itnowledge, in the eminent sense of the word, 
is to be found in this study of history. The statesman or 
the teacher knows practically when he knows the trend of 
the system wliich he is to direct or manage. 

As a mere inventory, tlie resnlta of this history will 
at first surprlao «a. We see the broad scope of the educa- 
tional idea — not merely ita scliool course from the Kinder- 
garten to the university, but its supplementary inatitutiona, 
the library, the muaemn, the reading circle, the scientific 
DSBOciation, the variety of special achools ; the wide-apread 
impulse toward founding educational inatitutiona, showing 
itself in all the coloniea at the beginning, and increaaing 
with the growth of the nation. All tliis becomes impress- 
ive only when seen in the solid musa. 

But, more than all, tho trend of the movement int«r- 
ests us aa it becomes apparent through the contrast of 
beginnings with subsequent stages of unfolding : 

1. We see everywliere a movement from private, en- 
dowed, and parochial schools toward the assumption of 
education by the State. The General Government, founded 
"to promote the general welfare," as the preamble to the 
Conatitution recitea, has foatered education from the begin- 
ning by extensive donations of landa. States first eatablish 
colleges and universities, and next free common elementary 
schools ; and afterward gradually fill in intermediate links 
of the system, and then add supplementary institations. 
By-and-by State systems of education for the unfortunates 
and criminal classes arise. Tiien special achools for the 
training of teachers, and the foundation and support of 
libraries and museums at public expense begin. Private 
endowment and religious zeal initiate new lines of eduoa- 
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tional experiment, and as soon as their utility to the gen- 
eral welfare ie demonstrated they are adopted into tlie 
system of free edacation supported at public expense. 

2. There is a trend away from isolated efforta and to- 
ward system and supervision. System has tliis adv&ntuge, 
that it makes supervision possible. It is the object of 
general superintendence to discover vphat is irnitful and 
promising in the work of individuals or localities, and to 
strengthen the whole system by making the adoption of 
these improyements universal. Each shall contribute 
something worth adopting by all, and, in turn, avail him- 
self of their experience. In this lies the great significance 
of OUT national trend toward system. 

3. There has been a trend in methods. This appears 
in several particulars, namely, in the adaptation of the 
matter of instruction to the mind of the child, so that ho 
assimilates relatively more, and memorizes or stores up in 
an undigested form relatively less. Tliis adaptation ap- 
pears most noticeably in the instruction of the primary 
grades, and, nest to this, in the advanced instruction in 
natural history and physics. The pupil is made to con- 
duct his own researches, and ia furnished the materia! for 
study. The methods also have improved, in the fact that 
they widen the investigation into collateral branches. 
Formerly each subject was isolated from its relations; 
now it is illuminated by light thrown on it from other 
provinces. The methods of discipline have generally im- 
proved. Corpora! punishment has been very much dimin- 
ished. The entire educational idea of the people has pro- 
gressed in the direction of divine charity. The institu- 
tions for the education of women, together with the men- 
tioned supplementary institutions for unfortunates (the 
deaf and dumb, the blind, the feeble-minded, etc.), and 
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^Bfor tlie reform of criminals, the multiplication of means of 

HE^Qcation for the youngest children — all show this. Again, 

^^ the opening of free public libraries, muaeumB, and courses 

of lectures, showa the logical results of the democratic pria- 

ciplo in the diffusion of knowledge. Teach the peoplo 

how to read, and then furnish them what is best to read. 

Our national Government bases itself on the ability of 
the people as people to govern- themselves through the 
ballot-box. The history of education shows how it has 
seemed fit to make provision for the enlightenment of 
those citizens. It has grown clear in the process of ages 
that the only help which may be safely given to individ- 
uals or communities ia the help that aids and increases 
self-help. All other help dwarfs the individual and weak- 
ens the State. Now, the only infallible aid to self-help 
that has been found up to this time is education which 
produces intellectual enlightenment and training in moral 
habits. This alone is a help that is good alike for sound 

»Mid perverse. It improves the former and corrects the 
totter. This view of education has been seen by the fatliera 
of the republic, and preached by the religious founders of 
our colonies. The conviction has become so generally 
prevalent that it has produced the joint action — private, 
national, State, and municii)al — looking toward the foun- 
dation and encouragement of schools and supplementary 
institutions, recorded in this book. The patriotic will 
hope that the results reached are encouraging; at all 
events, whether gratifying or otherwise, the study of the 
facts is necessary and salutary to Americans interested in 
the welfare of their country. 

W. T. Harris. 

Concord, MABSiCHnfliTrs, JJay, 1889. 
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ia now generally recognized that any complete 
ihdy of edncation mnst include the historical no less 
than the critical and practical phases. Neither can be 
left out of account. Wanting the theory, instruction 
becomes aimless ; without knowledge of means, wasteful. 
But the teacher who presumes to work without an ac- 
quaintance with the record of his profession, is like a, 
ship lacking log-book and compass — progress will be only 
a happening. 

And yet, of general histories of education, there arc, 
in English, less than half a dozen, only two of whieh 
are more than primers. In these two, American schools 
receive the merest mention — eighteen pages in one, and 
iteo in the other. For the only other attempts at a 
notice of our State and municipal systems, we are in- 
debted to foreign interest. Prominent among these are 
P. A. Siljeatrom's " Educational Institutions of the 
United States " (1855) ; Rev. James Eraser's report to 
the Parliamentary Schools Inquiry Commission, on " The 
Common-School System of the United States " (1865) ; 
Francis Adams'a "Free Schools of the United States" 
(1874) ; and occasion^ statements drawn from educa- 
tiooal exhibits and conferences at international exposi- 
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^^pionB. These urs all more or less critical estimates of 
^RAmerioaa schools as seen through foreigo eyes ; were 
^" all made for special purposes ; are chiefly descriptive, and 
rarely historical. Valuable as they are in themBolvee, 
thoy are imperfect as setting forth American schools to 
American teachers. Profit comoa always from a close 
and comparative study of current systfims, their general 
ainis, conditions, and accompanying agencies; and the 
books named can render an incalculable service to Ameri- 
can teachers. But so vitally is every present related to its 
past, that the study of contemporary institutions can bo 
^^jnude intelligent only in the light of their origin. To 
^Kjknow along what lines in educational experience have 
^^H>een the great ciianges, and why, and so what is new and 
^^Hhut old, in current doctrine and practice, serves, to 
temper undue enthusiasm over real or supposed new de- 
parturoa, and saves from condemning the worthy only 
because it chances to be old. 

While it can not be claimed that education is more 
seriously regarded now than by the thinkers of every 
,[ past generation, it certainly is more widely studied. More 
|^K|8 demanded of the body of teachers — more professionally 
^^ttnd socially. The inferior teacher has an increasingly 
^B^Bnaller hope of public confidence; tlie well-informed 
^^ one, more of leadership. This is the meaning of normal 
Bchools, institutes, reading- circles, teachers' classes, and 
professional libraries. It is believed that this history may 
help along this impulse — make it possible to study intelli- 
gently, and as a whole, the particular but complex institu- 
tion called the American SchooL 

The book lays no claim to completeness. It is meant 

l>to be a text-book, suggestive of lines of thought for the 

icher, and sources of information. One constant aim 
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EDUCATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Of the underlying notion of the colonists who instituted 
the American school Bystem, Dr. D. C. Oilman has asked:* 
" How far was it a natural evolution from the eocial usages 
and lawB of England ? How far from those of Holland ) " 

For an answer to this query, one of which Lieber says 
" it must be of interest to every American," the future gives 
continually less of promise. Every day loses something of 
record. The question remains. It recurs perennially. It 
miist be asked by every thoughtful mind. Every day's ex- 
perience enforces the belief that no life ia dissociated from 
its past — of government or man. Whence, then, the Ameri- 
can idea of control, of society, and the family 1 of educa- 
tion and industry 1 of place and character ? For these are 
the flower of culture for which institutions exist. Of whom 
and where were learned the lessons of self-mastery and direc- 
. tion, of distributed sovereignty and co-operation ) For these 
make a general education, not so much possible, as safe. 
They can not be supposed wholly unknown to Puritan and 
Huguenot Europe ; and yet the want of them has made her 
the battle-ground of the centuries. 



" D. C. Gitn 
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^^^ "Puritttu" and "HugTienot," "Saracen" and "Protest- 
^^■•nt"— the very names recall the birth in Europe, of the 
^K impulse whose developments in the newer West have out- 
1 Rtripped the best in the Old World. They mean what mod- 
em dissent and the independence of a growing' individual- 
ism have led us to understand by them. They mean mod- 
ernism wherever found — in institutiouB or the personal life, 
in education or industry. 

Mr. Eugene Lawrence says: " The true parent of the cur- 
rent system of l«Bching was the Reformation," It was the 
world's recoil from aulJiority ; the renunciation of servitude ; 
the assumption of personality. Protestantism meant, not so 
much independence, as a growing fitness for independence. 
We have learned to think of the race, in every period, as 
growing toward its manhood ; and America is a step in that 
growth, a phase of race- development; along stride maybe — 
Americans believe it is. Horace Mann insisted, and hia life 
enforced the thought, that " the transference of the fortunes 
of our race from the Old to the New World was a gain to hu- 
manity of a thousand years." It was the opinion of Froebel, 
to which he gave frequent expression, that " the Kindergarten 
oould only have its full development in America, where the 
national principle is self-government ; in ixtrfisct freedom, 
but according to law." 

Here were to be found the more favorable conditions, free- 
dom from established customs and precedents, and an ab- 
sence of fixed public institutions, giving room to invention, 
a field for new and, in the light of a larger independence, 
more rational adventure. 

The period itself (seventeenth century) was one of vigor- 
ous social and intellectual activity. The invention of print* 
ing, and the consequent and rapid multiplication of books — 
equally multiplying the resources and occasions of mental 
culture — were more than paralleled by the coincident in- 
crease in the facilities of commerce, the extension of geo- 
graphical discoveries, the increase not less than the diffusion 
atphyaica^ knowledge, and the expansion of induBtriea. It 
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■was a period in whose activity every people and every sort 
of humaa interest more or less participated. Society became 
eclectic. Tlie past waa studied and drawn upon for its wis- 
dom. Nations began to take note of their neighbors. Gov- 
ernments were remodeled. New inventories were taken, and 
men came to read history with a new purpose. In the awak- 
ening education shared richly. 

" The idea that education must be coextensive with sov- 
ereignty," Bays Dr. E. E, White, "was not original with our 
fathers. This has been," he continues, "the favorite doc- 
trine of aristocracy the world over" ; and "despotism clam- 
ors for a restricted education, because she would have a re- 
stricted sovereignty." That control should be intelligent is 
older than Plato, and is denied by no people. 

In the Zealand school law of 1583, education is insisted 
upon because " it is the foundation of the commonwealth." 
And Charlemagne, eight centuries before, had required that 
the children of all persons participating in the government 
should be educated, " in order that intelligence might rule 
the empire." 

Nor is the idea of universal freedom less ancient or more 
Western in its origin. It has been the inspiration of poet 
and statesman ; the dream of Itoman gladiator and Gi-eck 
slave ; of Israelitish brick-maker and Russian serf. The 
idea of local self-government was already historical at the 
time of the colonization of North America. Among the 
Germanic ancestors of the colonists, the custom waa so gen- 
eral for the inhabitants of a district to control their local 
affairs, that it has been said ; "One leading principle pervaded 
the primeval polity of the Ghath^ ; where the law was admin- 
istered, the law was made."* 

In ancient England, local self-government was found 
along with the common political and territorial division of 
tithings, hundreds, burghs, counties, and shires, in which the 
body of the inhabitants had a voice in managing their own 
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affairs. Local self-government waa the germinal idea of 

Anglo-Saxon polity. 

Bo is tike notion of universal education common to all 
philosophy. That it is yet to be realized, only emphasizes 
the aspiration. 

John of No-saftii, in the sixteenth century, urged upon the 
States-Gteneral that tliey should '' establish free schools where 
children of quality as well as of poor families, for a very 
small sum, could be well and Christianly educated and 
brought up." He saw the fruitfuhiess of a wise and sUite- 
admiuistered system of universal education. This he said 
to his subjects " would be the greatest and most useful work 
you could ever accomplish, for Ood and Christianity, and fur 
the Netherlands as well."* 

In tlie middle of the tenth century, the Arabian Caliph 
Alliakim, at Cordova, besides schools in every village, estab- 
lished twenty-seven others at his own expense, where the 
children of indigent parents wero instructed free of charge. 
Prior to this even, Abderraliman I. had established, in addi- 
tion to the usual agencies, high-schools for girls, taught by 
female teachers. The expulsion of the Jews, the effects of 
the Inquisition, and the limited opportunities and means of 
education, prevented the influence of tliis enrly Arabian 
learning from being immediately felt in the colonies of the 
early Spanish explorers,! 

The very barbarism of the uninstructed but aelf-de]>end- 
ent Saxons and Germans attracted Alfred and Charlemagne, 
and schools and universities attest the faithfulness of their I 
service. 

Charles X and Gnstavua Adolphus did for Sweden and 
their generations what America, with all her achievement, ' 
haa failed to do since — made education so common that in 
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Eyear 1637 (tiie jear of the foimding of Hiurvanl) " not a 
jle peasant's child was unable to read and write." • 
In the previous century, under William, Holland, having 
nded the universities of Leyden and Frankfort, supple- 
mented them by Latin or "great schools," and lower, or 
pablic, or " small schools," for the elementary training. 
Fixed salaries were paid to such as, by an examination before 
the magistrates, had shown their competency. Following 
the Union of Utrecht (1579), it was ordered that "the inhab- 
itants of towns and villages should, within six weeks, find 
good and competent schoolmasters." Two years later, it was 
further provided that " such as neglected to do this should 
be bound to receive the schoohna^ers sent to them," and 
provide the usual compensation. t In the year 1618 the Synod 
of the Protestant Episcopal Dutch Church of Dort urged 
that schools be instituted, "not only in cities, but in towns 
and country places," So common was the impulse, it ia 
said, that " neither the perils of war, nor the busy pursuit of 
gain, nor the excitement of political strife, ever caused them 
to neglect the duly of educating their offspring. Schook 
were everywhere provided at the public expense, with good 
Bchoijhnasters to instruct the chDdren of all classes in the 
usual branches of education." J 

Motley, the historian, is authority for the statement* 
that in 1636 the Latin school at Dordrecht had been in ex- 
istence for some centuries, I and was one of the most famous 
institutiona of Northwestern Europe. It frequently instructed 
six hiuidred students brought from all parts of the conti- 
nent. It was a training-school for a nation of merchants, 
and, though classical, was eminently practical as fitted to 
the social conditions, ''■ The one linguistic need of the boys," 



• Sohroidt'a " GeBcliicliW der EraiBliung." 
t Compare this provision nith thnt at the Massucbiu 
p. IB. 

J Broadhend'B " Hinlorf of Now York," vol. i, p. 462. 
« 8m his " John Do Witt," p, 86. 
I FooQdeJ alnut ISW. 
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said Motley, "waa instruction in Latin and French. No 
progress in public life was possible witbout a knowledge of 
these tongues."* 

Mr. Motley concludes lliat tlie Now England colonists 
gained their educational impulse more from the Netherlands 
than from their own country. Ajid a recent writer,t after 
asserting that the influence of the Dutch in shaping our edu- 
cational life has not been enough regarded, says : " Our free 
public-echool system of wluch we are justly bo proud seems 
to have its beginnings distinctly traceable bo the earliest life 
of the Duteh colonies here iu America, and to have had its , 
prototype in the free schools in which Holland tiad led the | 
van of the world." 

It was a favorite doctrine of the protesting Luther that 
every child was worthy to have the best education— lan- 
guages, history, music, mathematics — every thing that caa 
contribute to bis highest development. And in a " Letter to 
Magistrates '' (1524), after recounting the advantages to tlie 
Cliurch and to the religious life of the individual, he insjats 
tliat, "if there were no soul, no heaven, no future after this 
life, and temporal affairs were to be administered solely with 
a view to the present, it would yet bo a sufBcient reason for 
establishing in every place the best schools, both for boys 
and girls ; that the world, merely to maintain its outward 
prosperity, has need of shrewd and accomplished men and 
women." Taking the sentiment as typical of a national 
idea, Hon. Henry Barnard speaks of the " common school " 
as "only an improvement on the parochial schools of Ger- 
many." t 

Once more : John Calx-in, at Geneva, in the sixteenth . 
century, made education, so far as he might, obligatory upon 
all ; and, to-day, the thrifty cantons of Switzerland enjoy 

* It woulil aeom aa if tha fnuiiilvrB oftbo BosCod Latin School adopted 
the form of Mb, without the BociiJ dcionDd (aou p, 339). 

t Q. B, Aikmii, In " Johns Hopkiiu Studies in History," scries iii, 
p. IG. 

/ "Aiotajcua Juiirual of Eduention," vol. i, p. 82. 
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the beneficent influences of a law of vrhoae ^gtiijicance the 

author little dreamed. Tracing the growth of this impulse, 
George Bancroft says : "The common-school system was 
rived from Geneva, the work of John Calvin; introduced, 
Luther into Germany ; by John Knox into Scotland 
became the property of the English-speaking nation. 

So instances of old ideas clustering about this common 
sovereignty and universal education might be cited indefi- 
nitely. No stronger word, however, has been said in the in- 
terests of the latter, and the enforcement of school provisions 
and attendance, than by Piato, in hia "Laws." Indeed, 
throughout both this and the " EepubUc," one frequently 
falls upon ideas peculiaiOy modem, and especially so of edu- 
cation. 

In the "Laws," as a part of a discussion on schools and 
their importance to the state, the Athenian stranger is made 
to say : "In these several schools let there be dwellings for 
teachers who shall be brought from foreign parts by pay ; 
and let the frequenters [learners] be taught the art of war, 
and the art of music ; and they shall come, not only if their 
parents please, but if they do not please ; and, if then educa- 
tion he neglected, there shall be compulsory education, of all 
and sundry, as the saying is, so far as this is possible ; and 
the pupils shall be regarded as belonging to the slate rather 
than to their parents." t 

That these sentimenfa can not be move definitely derived, 
only marks their universality. They form a kind of ideal of 
civilization ; and the problem ^that the states were set to 
solve had been a. long-established theory of thinkers and 
statesmen. The English, as the later bom of European na- 
tions, was the heir of all the East ; and among the early colo- 
nists to this country were specimens of both individuals and 
families from the highest level of English thought. There 

•"llifltorjof thH tInitadStiites," vol, iii.,p. 100. 

t " LnwB" (Jowen'a translation), book vii, p. T82. A preeentntJOQ of 

PUWs ■• Theory of Eduoation" appemod in tha " Pn»l)jleri«ii Eariew " 

^^Jul;, liiBT, by Prof, J. Watson. 
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were English Churchmen in Virginia, English Puritans in 
Massoclkusetts, English Catholics in Maryland, and Eugliali 
Quakers in Pennsylvania, And, not ignoring tlie early edu-, 
cational attitude of Dutch and Swede, Spanish Sarawn and 
modem. German, the united colonies were founded and 
school systems organized by somewhat homogeneous forces 
— a people of common stock, having common political in- 
stincts, and with the tradition of common iiistitutioua. In 
England they sprang from a superior class : a rank that pro- 
duced Milton and Sir Walter Raleigh and Locke; Hampden 
and Cromwell ; Carver, Eaton, aud Wiuthrop ; Robinson, 

rlon, and Davenport. Of the Qrst six hundred who landed 
Massachusetts, one in thirty, it is said, was a graduate of 
the English Cambridge. These and thoir companions were 
rare men. They hod the schooling for a service the like of 
whose execution, in com^ileteness and good sense, the world 
has never equaled.* 

" With matchless wisdom they joined liberty and learn- 
ing in a perpetual and holy alliance, binding the [atl«r to 
bless every child with instruction, which the former inveets 
with the rights and duties of citizenship. They made edu- 
cation and soVQi-eignty coextensive, by making both uni- ' 
verBal."t 

* Two IntcreslJaij papura were pulillahod aomo jcara ngo; tlis ona in 

• 1869, " Tlie AinorLiMH Syntein of Eiiotation," by Dr. E. 0. Havoc ; and U)B 

mlwr th« " Cammon School IlLtCorlciilly "—a most vftluable aumoiBr; mada 

In IStS, bj Prof. David Putnam, and rood before the Ohio Tesohen' Auo- 

watjon. Both are wmU worth roading on thta point. 

t £, E. Whita, " ProceediDgH of National Educattou AjiiKiuliitioii," IBSB. 




CHAPTER I. 

THE EARLIEST AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 

In a prefatory note to a recent oration, the Hev. Phillips 
Brooks records that " the Public Latiu School of Boston en- 
joys the distinction of being the oldest existing school within 
the bounds of the United States." * 

As frequently happens of sweeping statements concern- 
ing " first BTents " and " oldest institutions," this one of Dr. 
Brooks aeema questionable. A Bimilar claim has been made 
for Dorchester, Hartford, Bi-ooklyn, and Virginia. Indeed, 
it is known that various schools had been established prior 
to that in Boston, one of which, Uie school of the Reformed 
Dutch Church in New Tork, founded as early as 1G33, con- 
tinues to the present. 

Those in Virginia, though established earlier, had gener- 
ally a short existence. Schools in the three sections t were 
very unlike, and were typical of veiy dissimilar institutions. 

1. The New York Settlements. 
The Dutch West India Company, organized in 1631, re- 
ceived, nine years after, iiwtructions from the States-General 
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of Holland, among which occurred the following order, " to 
all founders of colonies": Patroons should particularly exert 
themfioJTes " to find speedy means to maintain a clergymitn 
and a schoolmaster, in order that divine service and zeal for 
religion may be planted in that country."* And it was re- 
quired that to this end "each householder and inhabitant 
should bear such tax and public charge aa should be oonsid- 
ei-ed proper for their maiuleuance." 

Four years later, in an ofllcial estimate of the company's 
expenses, the schoolmaster is entered at three hundred aud 
sisty florins per annum (just one fourth that of the clergy- 
inan).t Under these provisions, the educational policy of 
New Amsterdam was unbroken, and for many years more 
or less uniform. The second Director-General of the new 
province was Wouler Van Twiller, who arrived at Manhat- 
tan in the year 1633, and with him Adam Boelandsen. the 
first schoolmaster. The latter remained nine years. With 
tlie advent of the new administration, the first school-tax 
was levied, four pounds being collected. This would seem 
to give color to Brooklyn's claim to have had the first free 
public school in the United States-i 

Corel de Beauvois, a recent arrival from Holland, was 
called to take charge of the school ; adding to his duties as 
instructor those of grave-digger, court bell-ringer, and pre- 
centor. During tliia period, and for many years thereafter, 
indeed until 1808, when a special board of trustees was ap- 
pointed, this school, both for support and management, was 
in the hands of the local congregation of the Protestant !Re- 
formed Dutch Church. It was perhaps only an elementary 
parochial school, receiving now and then aid from the public 
treasury, and, while controlled by the Church, was maintained 

• "Colonial ilislorj of Nuw York," vol. i, p. 9fl. ThoBO volumes are 
Tilmblo not lUono for New York, but for all the early oolonLoB. 
t IWd., p. IBS. 
I Sea trtiolo " Brooklyn " in Kiddla and Sohsm's " Cjclopadia of Edn- 
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se of the general public. From its founding it 
8 a txintinnous history,* through a long line of teacbers, 
slative and ecclesiastical provisions, and educational 

' Though Stuyvesant wrote in 1642, " Nothing is of greater 
} than the right, early instruction of youth," no 
care seems to have l>eon shown for more than the rudiments, 
including, besides reading, writing, and arithmetic, the doc- 
trine of the Church,t and the fundamental " Freedoms, Priv- 
il^es, and Exemptions," granted to the colonists, through 
the West India Company. [ « 

But in the year 1658, while yet Stuyvesant was Director, 
the burgomasters petitioned " for a fit person as Latin School- 
master, not doubting that the number of persons who will 
send their children to such teacher will, from year to year, 
, until an Academy -will be formed, whereby this 
) to great splendor will have attained." The petition 

e gi'anled, and the flret classical school waa instituted — 

wly a quarter of a century after the founding of tho Bos- 
a Latin School. The first principal was one Dr. Alexan- 
der Carolua— a professional teacher — who was paid out of 
the public treasury five hundred guilders (^187.50) annually, 
-was given the use of a house and garden, received six guild- 
ers from each scholar, and was privileged, in addition, to 
practice medicine ! .. 

During this early period, from the first, teachers, whether \ 
of private, parish, or public schools, were subjected to an ! 
established and formal esamination ; and, while licensed by 
the council of " nine men," must be sanctioned by the dea- 
cons of the Church. 

' This hafl been well nnd fnlly written hj H. W. Dunahee, in " A HIb- - 
tory of thB School of the RafonnDd Proleslant Church in New York." 

t It was ordered (see "Kbw York ColODial MBS.," edited by Georga 

Bonoroft) that " no other religion should be publicly sdmiClBd in New Neth- 

erUod, except the Reformed, as it was then prenchcd und jiraetioed by pub- 

lio authority in the UoiMd Netherltuds." 

^' J DunebM, p. SI. 
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^1 Beeidos Hoelaiidaen and Corneliaoii, ot elementary toacli- 

^F ers, there were others. Mr. Duiishee, the historian of the 

Bohool, Bpoaks of cGftain private schools, of Jan Stevensoa 

and Aryacn Janaen, ami "other teachers in hired houses," 

prior to ie49. By the middle of the century, New Amster- 

Pdam had a population of eight hundred. This was doubled 
in the next decade, and, by the close of Stuyvesani's adminis- 
tration, fifteen teachers are recorded as having served in the 
■etUement, some of them with long torma. As early aa 1650 
they were paid regularly out of the public treasury; the ex- 
cise money being sot apart for this purpose. The i>By there 
_ as elsewhere, then and since, was probably poor enough 

I a few years later one William Vestens headed the long 
of petitioners for "an increase of salary." 
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2. Virginia wid tlte Virginia Company. 
Even prior to New Amsterdam and Boston, the needs of 
education were being considered by the older colony of Vir- 
ginia. These also were an earnest body of men. In 1610 
Sir Edwin Sandys, treasurer to the London Company, 
moved in the English Parliament, the grant of fifteen thou- 

• It has rmquoQtly happened thai Iho aervicen porfonnDtl and iha WBgea 
TBoeival by the oommon-Mhool WRohsr have bson aadly diaproportlonod. 
CDnccraiDg thefnrmor it is mterestlog to Qot« the JUooIiaiiB of the teKDbBT. 
In the early ooloniol period. He wu uHUnJly, both in New Engluid and 
the middle oolonieB, dark ot the town, choriitar of the ohurch, and offloiall 
■vUitorof theBiok. Indaod.farinto the last oentury, the laBohatwagMarcelrl 
(BffereatUled from the prenchor. The Rov. Gideon Sheets, when engiged 
aa cdlniater at Renssolaerwiok, Now York, was required among other dutiea 
" to bring up both the heathona and ihuir children in the Christian relig- 
ion; to taaoh the eatoohlBni; and to psy altentJoQ alao to the office of 
eohoolmaitor for 9ld and yoang." The following eitract from the " Town 
Book," indieatea the manifold duties of a Now England BohoolmnBter of 
1B81: I, To act aa court-raeaaenger ; 3. To serve aammouses, S. To cor - 
daot certain ceremonial aervicea of the church ; i. To load the Sunday 
ohoir; fi. To ring the boll for piiblio worship; B, To dig Iho gravea ; T. To 
lake charge of the school ; 8. To pertbrm other occasional dutiea. 
. Adam SoelaniLsea not only taught the yont^, bat. look in waBliinsaJ 
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Band aci'cs of Ixmd for a university. It woa to be a great 
Episcopal college — a preparatory school to English Icamiu^ 
and English religion. Tlie grant was made. The king ap- 
pealed to the churchea for contributions. Interest was 
aroused. Schools as well as a college were projected. Fif- 
teen hundred pounds were contributed " toward the erect- 
ing of some churches and eome schools for the education 
of the children of those harbarians." Two years later, upon 
the arrival of the Eoyal James, a subscription was opened 
by the chaplain, Ilev. Mr. Copelaud, for the erection of a 
tree school. The company gave "one thousand acres of 
land, five servants, and an overseer, for the maintenance of 
a master and an usher."* Toward the erection of thehonw, 
also, the company subscribed one hundred pounds, to which 
were afterward added other small amounts of money, and 
a few books. About the same time (1621) two English crews 
gave nearly sixly-seven pounds ; t and the year following a 
bequest of three hundred pounds was left to the pro]K)seil 
college. \/ Matters were promising. Affairs, educational 
and commercial, were shaping themselves to the profit of 
both the company and the settlers. School and college were 
in sight; huildingaand land had been provided. But the 
teirible Indian vmr of IRSS came on. Settlements were laid 
waste, houses and property destroyed, and lives lost. Edu- 
cation was out of the question ; rather, the education most 
needed was that of arms and self-defense. Neither school 
nor college, however, was forgotten. Immediately steps 
were taken to increase the funds and replace the buildings. 
Collections were made throughout the kingdom, in English 
factories, and on board ships. But the summer following, it 
was ordered that " all the moneys collected be deposited, 
until tlie plantation be so settled as titers may be use of a 
school there"! -. 
y\ ^ - 

•E. D. Neill, "Virginio Compaoy of London," p. ail. 

t Warren and Clerk. " Pnblio Librnlioa of tLa Uniti-d Blatsa," 
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In the Bermuda (Somers) Islands thoro was already a ^ 
coQsidomble population — some five thousand inhabitants — 
and a school regularly established. The bequest (three | 
hundred pounds) noted above, failing of ita purpose be- I 
cause of the Indian massacre, was turned (1G23> to the 
Somers Island Company, on condition that they " educate 
three Virpinia Indian ehildren, and, when they wore of 
proper age, put them into business or send them back to coa- | 
vert their relations." The Bei'muda school, both Uien and 
later, had a reputation on two continents, and claimed the 

k thought of the philosopher Berkeley, who sought to found 
a college tbero. Richard Norwood, writing from the island 
(164S), stated that be bad been leavhiug in that place for 
thirty years, and at that time bad twenty pupils.* 

That on the continent also the efforts stand as something 
more than vain attempts, appears from an extract made from 
a thoroughly entertuining description of Virginia, 1649. 
The writer says: " I may not forget to tell you we have A 
free school, with two hundi-ed acres of land, a fine house up- 
on it, forty milcb kino, and other accommodations to it; 
file benefactor deserves perpetual memory; his name is 
Mr. Benjamin Symme.'), worthy to be cherished. Other 
Jletty schools we have too." f 

3. Early New England SchooU. 

On the 13th of April, 1635, the people of Boston, in town- 

' meeting assembled, impressed not less with their need of 

schools thanwitli their appreciation of education in general, 

requested "Brother Philemon Purmont to become school- 

mastfir, for the teaching and nourteuring of children " in the 

I town. In part pay for his services, thirty acres of land were 



'.t wu bare tlint Bishop Berkeley propoaad fuuniling bia coUogo, and 
t In wllclpatlon of whicli ho upent samo yonra nt Nowpart, R. I. For ftirther 
I aotice of the eohaola of thu Uland, see NeiU's " Vlrgiiuii Compnuy of Lan- 
I don," p. E14. 

t " UuBkchiucttn lliBtoricul CoUcctiona," col. lik, p. 119. 
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voted >iinn by the young colony. Almost immediately "a 
garden plot was TOtod to Mr. Danyell Maude, sclioolnmster," 
also. Both of these occurred within less than a year from the 
founding of the town. John Wiathrop, writing, 16i5, said : 
" Divers free schools were erected at Boxbury (for the main- 
tenance whereof every inhabitant bound some house or ]aud 
for a yearly allowance forever), and at Boston, where they 
made an order to allow forever fifty pounds to the master, 
and an house, and thirty pounds to an usher who should 
also teach to read, write, aad cipher. Indian children were 
to be taught freely. The charge to l>e by yearly contribu- 
tion, either by voluntary allowance, or by rate of such as 
refused ; the order being confirmed by the General Court," 

Sixteen years before, wild and warlike natives alone stood 
between Virginia and the proposed Charles City school and 
Henrico College : three years before, the infant school of the 
Beformed Church w^is beginning its long career. Looking 
back upon these events, it is easy to see that they were big 
with promise of the marvelous achievements of the first half 
of that great seventeenth century, destined to do so much for 
liberty and intelligence. These three settlements were civili- 
zation centora for a continent. 

Little can now be definitely known of the first few years 
of the Boston school or schoolmaster. They wore brave, 
and not the less scholarly men, who were laying the founda- 
tions of a new commonwealth. Posterity is left to infer the 
greatness of the deeds of those years from the outcome. 

Other Massachusetts towns also showed a vigorous ant 
liberal spirit of cidturo. Eehoboth was set off from Wey- 
mouth as a colony about 1643, and the fifth man upon th< 
list was a professional schoolmaster, who taught the villi 
urchins twelve months in the year. Plymouth Colony hai 
ordered schools, 1650; while, ten years before, Dorcheatei 

i petitioned for some islands " for and toward the m 

inceof a free school."* Ipswich and Salem each, 
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Bohools as early as 1611, Cambridge the year following, and 
EoxburyinlS'lB* 

In tho ye.ar 1048, in an attempt to make the privileg'ea of 
the few towns general, the Colonial Court enjoined upon all 
towns the duty of seeing to it in their localities. The order 
is comprised ui the following extract from the Massachusetts 
law of 1642: + 

"This court," tio the record runs, "taking into eerious 
consideration tho great neglect of many parents and maBtars, 
in training up their children in learning and labor, and 
other omployments, which may be profitable to the coramou- 
wealtl), do hereby oi-der and decree, that in every town, the 
oliosen men appointed to manage the prudential a£Fair§ of 
the same, shall henceforth stand charged with the care of 
tho redress of this ovU ; so as they shall be sufficiently pun- 
ished by fines, for the neglect thereof, upon presentment of 
grand jury, or other iiiformation of complaint in any court 
in this jurisdiction; and for this end, tlioy or the greataF 
number of them shall have power to take account, from time 
to time, of all parents and masters, and of their children, 
especially of their ability to road and nndemtand the princi- 
ples of religion and the capital laws of this country, and to 
impose fines upon such as shall refuse to render Buch ao- 
count to them when they shall bo required; and they shall 
have power, with the consent of any court, or the magistrate, 
to put forth apprentices, the children of such as they shall 
find not able and fit to employ and bring Uiem up. They 
ore also to provide that a suiBcient quantity of materials, as 
liemp, Bax, etc, may be raised in their several towns, and 
tools and implements provided for working out the same.'* t 

* For a histoTy of tb'ui xJiool, with muoh additions] mntemponiy ouifr- 

ter ofintsreijt, aea C. K, DU1iiwii)''b " li\eU)ry ottha School in BoibuT7." 

t Taken from tfao " Bccords of tlie MauoohuscttB Colonr," vol. li, p. t, 

X From ulmoBt tbe beeimuag of Nan £D){liind guttleouiBtB it BBems t» 

have beon common totrangact tbe cumtit public buelnosa in a moetin^f df 

tho people aaaambled. By HUch body Mr. Punnont woa called to be Boaton'a 

teeober ; Mr. Cbeeror, in Now DaTsn \ and Mr. Lcntht«ll, in PwhV | 
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What gj-ave educational and social queslioiis were thun \ 
Tung hy the Boatoii fathers, that subecquent generations 
ve had. to answevl Parental responsibility, tlie general 
Ticiousness of indolence, the educative office of labor, the ' 
state's relation to individual need, compulsory employment 
and schooling', the function of courts, and the state owi 
ship of child-life, were all suggested by the act quoted. The i 
town — society in its organized capacity — was coDimissioned I 
to secure to the child its rights, and to the community pro- < 
^^tection. 

^^L The selectmen of every town were further reqnirefl "to 
^HbaTe a vigilant eye over thoir brethren and neighbors, to see 
^HSuit none of theni shall suffer so much barbarism in any of 
their f amihes, as not to endeavor to teach, by themselves or 
others, their children and apprentices, so much learning as 
may enable them perfectly to read the English tongne and 
[obtain] a knowledge of the capital laws ; upon j>enalty of 
twenty shillings tor each neglect therein." * 

"If, after admonition, parents were still neglectful of 
ibeir duty in these particulars," children might be taken 
from their parents, and servants from the custody of their 
masters, and bound to such masters as the selectmen might 
deem worthy to supply the place of " the unnatural parent " 
— boys until the age of twenty-one, and girls until that of 
eighteen. 

dence. Id these moctings all wuro fy^fflnen, and nit oquul in privilsgcB. 
Tha rmceofeech was individual and stood for ODB ODly. As early bs 1632, 
liDvever, twelve man of Dorchester were selected lo meet statedly, and bold 
in coDaidcration public interests. Two years later, Boston choao a like 
nmnber, and Cliwlostown. the yonr following ; Watortown, Newton, and 
othen »oon. did the like. And Mr. Palfrey bbjs ('■ History of New Eng- 
land," vol. i, p. 872) that, " at the fifth Ganaral Court of Moasachuselta, 
tmntf-four peraona appeared delegated by eight towos." It was such a 
repreaantBlivo body of rreeraen, fit type of the hiter administrBtivo republi- 
caniam, tluit paasail (he school att of 1643, from whiolj tha oilraola are 

•See Homeo Uumi'a comments upon this in "Trjoth Depoit of the 
UaBsaahuBOtts Board of Edncation," ISliJ. 
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Commenting upon this act and the primitiTe Boston idea 
of barljarisin, Horace Miinn was led to say that, " tried by 
itandard, many a man who now glories in the name 
and prerogatives of a republican citizen \fOuld, according 
to the better ideas of the Pilgrim Fathers, be known only 
as the barbarian father of barbarian children," * 

It would Beem that the first school in Connecticut was 
at New Haven, during the year 1638.t ProE. G. B. Emerson 
says Ezekiel Cheevor left Boston with those who founded 
the settlement, and " began his services as schoolmaster in 
that year ; the pastor, Mr. Davenport, together with the 
ntagistratos," according to the records, being invited to con- 
sider what yearly allowance was " meet to be given him out 
of the c<)mmou stock of the town." Two years later a 
second and higher grade school was established, and Mr. 
Cheever, then a young man of twenty-seven, was made ilfl 
principal. Tbis also was supported, in part, out of the 
"common stock." 

Besides Mr. Clieever's, there were other schools in New 
Haven. Core was even then taken that every child should 
have its just deserts. In a year from the date of settlement, 
one Thomas Fugill appears on the public records, charged 
by the court to keep Charles Higinson, an indentured serv- 
ant or apprentice, "at school one year ; or else to advan- 
tage him as much in his education as a yoai''s learning would 
come to." 

With the exception of Mr. Chcover'a school, instruction 
waa chiefly elementary, comprising only reading and cipher- 
ing. The former was called a grammar-school, in which 
were taught, besides the aommon higher branches, Latin, 
rhetoric, grammar, etc., corresponding nearly to the modern 
high-school, but with relatively more of the classics. 

The first school appearing on the town records of Hart- 



" Lowell Institute Lcctun 
of EdamtioQ," vol. i, p. S'JI. 
lepoit Toi IU6. 
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ford was a somewhat famous one in that day, in operation 
as early as 1641, and kept by a not less widely known 
teacher, Mr. William Andrews. He was employed to teach 
the school for one year (twelve months) for fifteen pounds; 
each pati-on to pay at the rate of twenty shillings per year, 
the poor being paid for at the town's charge. 

In Bhode Island, Newport had a public school in 1640, 
and Providence one, twenty years later. 

Throughout the colonies, schools were endowed ; first \ 
with lands, very early with bequests, rents, and donations, A 
and supplemented by taxation. They were not free. Tui- \lj 
tion visa paid for all. The abuse of the principle is an / 
interesting historical study. 

tEihliograpkg. ^^^| 

Consult "Tbe Sclioot of (he Reformed Dutch Church" of ll^^H 
^ by H. W. DnDBhee, wbich conUtins also pertinent informitlioa flV^ 
other schools and colonies ; "Documents of the Colonial HUlory of New 
York," in eleven volumes; aud msnuscnpCS of the Not York Historical 
Societj; the "VipginiB Company of Iiondon," "Virginia Carolornni," 
and " Virginia Vetusta," three volumva, b; E. D. Neill, comprising 
original documents and records; the " llistoiy of Education in Rhode 
Islaod," edited bj T. B. Stockirell ; the " Boxbuiy Grammar-School," b; 
O. K. Ditluira?; tlie "Massachusetts Historical ColIectioDS," and the 
oCBdal "Colonial Bccorils" of Plymouth, New ItsjapshirD, Uossachu- 
Bptts, Connecticut, and Providence Colonies, A scries of articles also by 
G. G, Bush in the " Yale Review " far 1S95, affords a general view of 
"Early Education in New England." In the "Atlantic Monthly" for 
J.inuapy, 1885, is a description of the "Dame School," such as the early 
English coloDicB bad a few curious examples of. 
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CHAPTER II. 

COLONIAL COLLEOES. 



1. Harvard. 

In flie autumn of the sixth year of tho settlement o: 
ton, the General Court • of the colony, with a, far-seeing Uber-' 
ality, and a 'wisdom of sacrilice such as shall be for years to 
come a monuraent to it and its people, voted t tlie sum of 
four hundred pounds '' toward a school or college ; whereof 
two hundred pounds shell be paid the next year, and two 
hundred poujids wbeu the work is finished, and the next 
Court, to appoint where and what building." 

The following year twelve of tho moat trusloti men of the 
whole colony, previously appointed, magistrates and minis- 
ters, of political foresight and abundant learning, were set to 
execute the official mandate, " to take order for a College at 
New Towne." Among these early educational leaders were 
such mej) as tlie Kev. Thomas Shepard, John Cotton, and John 
Wilson, Jr. ; all clergymen and all college-bred ; i Stoughton ; 
Dudley, the Deputy-Governor, and above all " Winthrop, the 
Governor, the guide and the good genius of the colony."^ 
8uch were the men and the sources of greatuess of tho infant 
colony, and pledge of tho college. Hero were learning and 
character ; world-wisdom and refinements of the heart ; 
breadth and wholeness of cidture, mch as could alone justify 
the boldness of their attempt. "It is questionable," sayn 

• Thin Miuwaoliusotts Assembly, ovar wliioh Henry Vono prtsidod, has 
been Bnid lo bo " Ibo flrst bod)' in whioh tlio psopla, by thoir Topresenlati vo», 
ever gave their own mouc; to found u plouc of educudon," (Quoted by 
t 'Prffitiy, vol. 1, p. a«.) 

t Beptcmber S, 1634. 

t Hr. 8av«ge estlmatcH that in 10BS tiiore vera in Mossachusetta and 
Connocticut not fcwor Clian Torty moti who hud boea mora or loss educated 
M CninbridgQ, England. 

" "Xliobjry of lisrvard UiJ^-orutj'," Joaiih Quinay, vol, 1, p. S. 
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Mr. Dwieht, " wliether a more honorable specimen of pub] 
spirit can bo found in the history of mankind." 
Institutions of learning' are expected among 
tellect and refinement, but not in poverty ; in leisnre, but 
not surrounded by public dangers. "Tbeae early settlers," 
wrote Quijicy, " waited not for affluence, for days of peace, 
or even domestic concord." Neither narrovmeaa of terri- 
torial limits, nor fear of savage enemies, nor scanty subsist- 
ence, nor meager population ; neither religious dispute, nor 
uncertain abode, nor lack of leisure restrained their un- 
bounded aeal for aa eduuatiou that to them seemed not soj 
much desirable as necessary, that " the light of lean 
might not go out, nor the study of God's Word perish. 

Notwithstanding their own learning, however, and solii 
tude for their children, they must have failed in their undep-j 
taking had it not been for the generous gift of John H; 

A citizen of Boston, writing back to friends in I6i3, saya 
"After we had builded our houses, provided na 
Mr livehhood, reared convenient places for woi-abip, and 
Killed the civill government, one of the neirt things 
I longijd for and looked after was to advance learning and to 
I perpetuate it to posterity ; di-eading to leave an illiteraki 
ministry to the churches, when our present ministers shall 
lie in the dust. And as wee were thinking and conaulting^j 
tow to effect this great work, it pleased God to stir up tl 
l"*!* ol one Mr. Harvard fa godly gentleman and a lover 
^Mraing, then living among us) to give the one half of his 
*'W« (it being in all about £1,700) towards the erecting of a 
wlWgo, and all his library. After him another gave £300; 
"lliws after them cast in more, and the publique hand of the 
Stateadded tlie pest."* The official record is similar. 

OfJohnHai-vardlittleisknown. The institution founded 
" his best monument. This much may perhaps be said : He 
'M ■ son of Robert and Katharine (Rogers) Harvard, and 
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^H bora in tho parish of Soutbwark, London, Novomber SO, 1607. 
^H His lather was a buteher by trade, dying wbile John wa« yet 
^^K a youth. He entered Emmanuel College, Cambridge, at the 
^^M age of twonty-ono, his name appearing on the registrar's book 
^H aa a pensiouer. He received Uie bachelor's degree in 1631, and 
^^M yraa made a master four years later. Beyond these meager 
^^^ facta, concerning his life in Englajid. it is only known that 
^^m he was a dissenting clergyman, and K^t sail for this country 
^H Bome time in the early part of 1G37. Almost immediately 
^H upon his arrival iii Massachusetts he was admitted a free- 
^H man of the village — Char lestown— along with hia oo-laborer, 
^^M Hr. John Fisk, and others. He continued his miniBtry, a> 
^V appearB from the records, and was wealthy beyond his si 

ruundlngs. His small bequest was almost double what tlie 
whole colony besides was able to give. Thiriiy years old, BJid 
a flnished scholar, after the severe standards even of that ul- 

|tra-cla«aical period, his counsel was sought outside the field 
of theology also; for, almost immediately uixju his arrival, 
he was appointed one of a committee "to consider of some 
tliiugs toward a body of laws for the town." After a year 
in the colony ho died of consumption, September 24, 1638. 
He has been called "reverend" and "Eodly." Henry Bar- 
nard says of him, " He was the greatest benefactor of edu- 
cation in America." 
" It was ^ven," said Eilward Everett, " to the venerated 
man whom we commemorate this day"* (1828), "first to 
Btriko the key-note in the chai-acter of this people ; first to 
perceive with a prophet's foresight, and to promote with a 
princely liberality, considering his means, that connectioB 
between private munificence and public education which, 
well understood and pursued by others, has given to New 
England no small portion of her name and praise in the 
land." 

HJB books, which formed the nucleus of the present Har- 
vard Library, were solid and standard. The catalogue is still 

* Upoa tiie eteotlDa of k moDimieaC M OhulastowD to liie momoiy, 
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preserved, showing two hundred and sixty volumes, and 
one window into the intellectual habit of the 
might be exi)ected, they were chieSy theological and polem- 
ical. They were also classical, and mark the thoughtful bias 
along with general culture. There were Aquinas and Chrys- 
ostom and Calvin; Duns Scotus, Luther, and PelagiuB ; but 
there were, besides. Bacon and Homer, Isocrates and Plu- 
tarch, Pliny, Juvenal, and Horace. John Harvard* was a 
fit benefactor of the first American university, 

The colony caught his spirit. Among the magistrates 
themselves two hundred pounds was subscribed, a part 
bcxiks. All did sometliing, even the indigent. One si: 
scribed a number of sheep ; another, nine shillings' worth 
cloth ; one, a ten-shilling pewter flagon ; others, a fruit^dish,' 
a sugar-spoon, a silver-tipped jug, one great salt, one small 
trencher salt, etc. From such small beginnings did the in- 
stitution take its start. No I'ank, no class of men, is unrej)- 
resented. The school was of the jieople. 

The institution was as yet only a modest school ; not till 
later did it aspire to be a college, much less a university. 
The first principal, during whose administration the Harvard 
bequest was received, was Nathaniel Eaton. " Of this man," 
Bays Joaiah Quincy, "nothing has been transmitted worthy 
of being repeated " ; a thought emphasized in the statement 
of Hubbard, that "he was fitter to have been an officer in 
the Inquisition than the instructor of Christian youth." + 

Elaton was succeeded (1640) by Mr. Henry Dimster, with 
the title of "'President." A scholarly, painstaking, pious, 
earnest man, he, of all the early friends of the college, after 
its founder, deserves most thoughtful notice. Under his di- 
rection was formed the fii-st code of laws, regulations were 

• Tho remuins of John Harvard lio buri&J on Hnrvard Hill, in Charles- 
town, whore (1828), nlmoBt two cantariett after his death, a monomtnt was 
erected to Ma memory ; it was upon tliia occasion that Hon. Edward Ever- 
ett pronounced liis famona oration on tho founder of Harvard CoUego. (9bo 
"OratioiiB," voi. i, p. 178.) 

■' HUCorf of Now Engliuid," y. 91. 
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adopted, and dej^rees establisbed. Like John Harvard, Kr, 
Ciuister was edut^tedin Emmanuel College, and, like him 
also, had been a nonconfonmst clergyman. 

From his own early training, he patterned the Harwd 
course largely after that of the English universities, thon^ 
Tariously modified to suit the new conditions. After nia& 
teen years of only iuformal management the policy hegait 
to be more fixed, and the requirements for admission wen 
announced as follows ; " When any scholar is able to read 
Tully or any like cluasicaJ latin author, ea> tempore, oM 
make and speak true Latin in verse and prose {suo ut aiuHf, 
Marte), and decline perfectly the paradigms of nouns an4 
verbs in the Greek tongue, then may he be admitted to tb> 
. college ; nor shall any claim admission before such qualifr 
cation." 

The course covered three years, and, in the nomenclatuit 
of the day, was both " liberal " and comprehensive. It mnat 
bo remembered that for sixty years the institution was liltiil 
more than a training-school for ministers, managed as a tha 
ologicaj seminary, having religion, of a more or less ynS^ 
defined type, as its basis and chief object. Yet, as FoA 
Emerson has pnt it,*' "It is one of the most remarkaU 
things in the history of Harvard, that, in all the constiti 
tions of the college, there is nothing illiberal or sectariAft 
nothing to check the freest pursuit of truth in theologiqt 
opinions, and in everything else; and this, too, while 
founders of the college were severely and strictly ortl 
often exclusive in their own opinions, and while their obja^ 
waa unquestionably to provide for the thorough educalia 
of ministers of the gospel of like views with themselves." ' 

The course f included two years of logic, and som.ethim 
of physics; two of ethics and politics; two of mathemati^ 
(including, however, only arithmetic and geometry), ftl 
oquiyalent of four yeara of Greek, and one year each of Be 

* " Lowell LsotureB," ]8(!0, p. 398. i 
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; Ohaldee, and Syriac. Latin was excluded as Sf 
Ihing that must have been mastered before entrance, ita 
Iversational use being obligatory upon all within the limita 
I* of the college, in place of the motlier-tongue, which ' 
' be used under no pretext whaterep, unless required in publ 
exercises." The Bible was systematicaliy studied for the 
tire three years, Ezra, Daniel, and the New Testament being 
specified. A year was given to catechetical divinity. Daily 
prayers must be attended '' at six o'clock in the morning and 
five o'clock at night all the yeare long " ; at which tiaie stu- 
dentfi ■were required to " read some portion of the Old Testa^ 
ment out of Hebrew into Greek, and the New Testament out 
of English into Greek, after which " one of the Bachelors or 
Sopbisters should logically analyze that which was read." 

History was taught by lectures a few weeks in the winter, 
and botany m like manner in the summer. Allowing even 
for this last, science was practically unknown ; all profane 
literature was excluded ; and even " philosophy, such as is 
worthy of the name," says Eichardsron, " was untouched." 

Not lees exacting were the requirements of studentship. 
President Dunster eeema to have' been head and body of the 
whole institution. No possible conduct, escaped hia eye. 
Clasa deportment, plan of stutUes, personal habits, daUy life, 
private devotions, social intercourse, and civil privileges, 
were all directed. 

Conceniiiig degrees it was ordered that "'every scholar 
that on proof is found able fo read tlie originals of the Old 
and New Testament into the Latin tongue, and to resolve 
them logically ; withal being of Godly life and conversation ; 
and at any publick act hath the approbation of the overseers 
and master of the CoUedge, is fit to be dignified with hia first 
degree."* 

For a second degree, it was required, in addition to the 
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T to Massachusetts. Indeed, it b on record that, up to 
the founding of Tale, the one settlement of New Haven had 
furnished one thirtieth of the Harvard graduates. 

The institution wajs intrusted to a managing board in 
1643, and eight yeaM later received its first and only charter, 
sealed by Governor Dudley, and ratified by the Constitution 
of 1780. Fellowships were introduced by President Duii- 
ater, and, about 1735, two professorships founded by 
don merchant. Aside from the latter, the salaries were, 
a hundred years, paid out of the colonial treasury. 

In an official paper signed by Governor Endicott, beating 
date 1655, and addressed to the General Court, information 
yfOB given that "ail the estate the college hath (as appears 
by the inventory thereof), is only its present building, library, 
and a few utensils with the press,* and some parcels of land 
(none of which can with any reason, or to any benefit, be 
sold to help in the premises), and in real revenue, about 
twelve pounds per annum (which is a small pittance to he 
shared among four fellows), besides fifteen pounds per an- 
num, which by donor's appointment is for scholajahipe." 

During the next'fifiy years the embarrassments of the col- 
lege were numerous, both financial and official. Salaries — 
small OS they were— were repudiated ; the buildings were 
decayed, and the political influences of the English Restora- 
tion were noticeable in the diminished support accorded the 
college. Added to all this, the president proved inefficient, 
and the attendance greatly decreased. But for timely help 
from New Hampshire, and occasional private aid from E!ng- 
land, the institution must have been seriously impaired. 

Under the provincial reorganization of William and 
Mary, a strong effort was made to revive the college interest. 
A royal charter was repeatedly sought. It wa.*; a period of 
extreme religious controversy and political unrest, witchcraft 

• Tho printiDg-prefla brought ftom Englnnd, ond act, up at Harvard by 
Stephen Days in 1039. (See Thoraaa's " Histor? of Printing," vol. i, pp. 
£03,331). 
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•ma at its highest, Calvinism and the nener \ew England 
Congregationalism were in conflict.* Tho college was wiOi- 
igniied charter, and for twenty years witliout a resi- 
deut hewl.t The once luiqiiostionod power of the clei^gy WM 
waiting. Tlieiw waa taction without, and somctimea incom- 
petence within, A child of tho people, and expecting little 
from royalty, it received less. Having only a provinoiAl 
charter, with no English authority, the institution lacked 
permanence. The management was various and unequal. 
A fixed constitution was indispensable. This came, aa hag 
been noted, not from the queen, but from a royal Governor, 
Joseph Dudley, of whom and whose service to the college, 
Mr. (juincy has said, "Of all statesmen who hove boon in- 
strumental in promoting the interests of Harvard College, 
Governor Joseph Dudley waa most iiiUuenlJal in giving its 
constitution pemianpnt oharocter." 

President Levorett (1707-1724} was a man of rare intel- 
lectual attainments and dignity of characler. Rich insobol- 
arship, he was at the same time, what was fur more common 
then than now, Imth theologian and statesman. He was one 
of the earliest, if not the flrst, among American recipients of 
election to membership in the Boyal Society of London. 
Under Ills somewhat uneventful service were initiated co^ 
tain improvements in the curriculum, which, while not com- 
pleted for many yearn, ultiniatoly made the Revolutionary 
Harvard very different from that of the seventeenth century. 

First, Latin ceased to be required in conversation, and 
through Virgil and Cicero became a part of the instruction. 
Chaldee and Syriac were omitted, though Hebrew long re- 
mained. After a time there was added to the course, some- 
thing of geography, and in a limited way of .physics. Not 

•This IB wutl treated In Qiiinoy'B "lIlBtory of Ilsrvard UnWewitj-,'' 

I f Both Inorease Uathsr (except Cbr a, fow monlha of tbe ^teoa yuan ha 
I bald the office) and Samuel Willard, rosidiug in Bgaton lud having miain- 
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until near the Kevoliition was any attempt made to 
ize the instruction into a system, by establishing departnienl 
or courses. This change marks an epoch in the developmeui' 
at the Harvard curricuium. All instraction was thrown into 
the four groups : 1. I^tin. 3. Greek. 3. Logic and meta- 
physics, 4. Mathematics and natural philosophy ; each of 
which was put into the exclusive charge of one man. 

By benefactions dming the century prior to the Revolu- 
tion, the college received in money nearly fifteen thousand 
pounds, of which Thomas Hollis, an English Dissenting 
friend, and his son, gave ono half. It* received also one 
thousand acres of land, and a few books. Nevertheless, the 
management all these years had to do with poverty and fac- 
tion and antagonisms. Dunster was compelled to 
his presidency through the jealousies of Paedobaptist fai 
icism. Chauncy lived in grinding poverty ; Mather 
Willard both depended upon pastoral relations to eke out a 
pinched maintenance ; aud Leverett died bankrupt.* But 
most of all and most serious, the institution was for years 
disturbed by being brought into the religious controversies 
of the time. In a controversial age this was inevitahl 
The conscience of dissent begot a habit. 

The very foundation idea of the college was the tht 
logic want. The presidents and members of the corporation 
were generally the prominent scholars, the theologians, and 
political leaders, of the community and time. The college 
easily came to be the arena upon which, or the interest 
about which, were fought those terrible logomachies of 
dogma and doctrine. These required, as they had, the best 
learning, the shrewdest insight, the most politic minds of 
the day. 
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• The proflidont'a niiliiry dnring Uiia peviod never exceeded two hnndi 
paniida a year, and oeuully wiLsbutona bimdradaiid Bfty. Tbo [otid gracta 
made to the ooUege during tlio first century, b; tha colony, Bmouuted to 
nbdnl eight tbousnnd doUora, At the close of the cenOiry (173S), the loMl 
fffi n"f-' ineoma iktm all Boui'ces vaa but seveu baudred mid &H} [loimdB. 
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In the controveraies sustained by the Mathers; in the 
New England scheme for eslahlishing a chair of divinity 
by Hollis ; in the conflict of Puritans and Episcopalians; 
Whitefleld and Wigglosworth ; Chauncy and Edwards, the 
college was repeatedly shalten to its foundations. Tot, 
through it all, it accomplished a nmch-needed work, with 
manifold wholesome reactions upon society and govern- 
ment, so that it lm« been aflirmed, with show of truth, that 
" the founding of Harvard College hastened the Revolution 
half a century. " ' 

2. The College of William and Mary. 

Ten years after the settlement at Jamestown (1617), Uw 
English king, James I, addressed the following letter to thft 
bishops of the English churches: 

" Most Revei'end Father in God, right trustie and well- 
beloved counsellor, wee greet you well : — 

" You have heard, ere this time of the attempt of diveno 
worthie men, our subjects, to plant in Virginia (under 
rant of our letters patent), People of this Kingdom, as wdl 
for the enlarging of our Dominion, as for the propagatioix 
of the Gospel among Infldclls: wherein there is good 
refa made, and hope of further increase; so as the under^ 
takers of that Plantation are now in hand with the ereciJn^ 
of some churches and some schools for the education of 
children of those barbarians; ... in which we doubt soln 
but that you and all others who wish well to the increase £»■ 
the Christian religion will be willing to give all 
and furtherance you may, and therein to make ( 
of the zeal and devotion of our well-minded subjects, 
ciaUy those of the clei^y. 

" Whereby we do reqiiire you, and hereby auUiorize yoi* 
to write your letters to the severall Bishops of the Dioceses o» 
yoiu^ Pi-ovince, that they do give order to ministers ai3- 
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other zealous men of their Dioceses botli by their ow 
ample in coutribution, and by exhortation to others to move 
our people within their several! charges to contribute to so 
good a work in as liberal a manner as they may; for the 
better advancing whereof our pleasure is that those collec- 
tions he made in the particular parishes four severall times 
within these two years next coming; and tliat the severall 
accounts of each parish together with the monies collected, 
bo returned from time to time to the Bishopa of the Dioceses, 
and by them transmitted half-yearly to you; and so to be; 
delivered to the treasurer of that Plantation, to be emplo; 
for the Godly purpose intended and no other." ' 

Two years afterward (1019) Sir Edwin Sandys, trcasurei^ 
reported fifteen hundred pounds, one half of which had been 
loaned to the company as an iuvestraeat, whose interest 
should be applied to the support of the school. 

He recommended, however, that the building of the 
college be temporarily postponed ; that a piece of land be 
laid out at Henrico, which should he called the "college 
land," one half the returns from which should go to the 
company, aiid be set apai't as a "college fund."t It 
was so ordered. A hundred laborers were sent over, a 
superintendent of biiildinga was appointed, and Rev. Patrick 
Copelaud made first president of the college. The enter- 
prise was promising. Everything was planned on a large 
scale. These were loyal Blnglish Bubjecfs and had the pat- 
ronage of the throne. In the year 1631 the preparatory 
school at Charles City was ordered open, with its lands and 
servants and revenue. The college was to follow. 

The massacre, the next year, put a stop to every enter- 
prise, except that of self-defense. Superintendent Thorp, 
nine of the college laborers, and more than tlirce hundred 

* Ncill's " Virginia Vetuata," p. 167. 

t Tliaatoryui'tho efforts in Virgiuia during Iheae jobib Io fonnd a ooUega 
is told witii madi intaroBt and a fund of orlginul material, in Mr. NuUl'a 
-"ViiKiniB Compan; of London.'' 
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colonifits, iMirisIied in a day. It seemed as if years mart 
elapse before anythiag further could be even attempted. 
Dangers were all about. The Virginia Ravages were at therif 
cnielest, crops were uncertain, disease had numerous victimii, 
and for many months the company's reports abounded in 
disappointment and defeat Of tfln thousand colonists, old 
and young, said to have arrived in tlie first sixteen years of 
the Virginia settlement, biit two thousand remained. 

Yet the colonists wore not disheartened. The only poo- 
ple on the continent asking immediate means of schooling, 
their sacrifices become heroic. New Engtaud exist«d in 
four towns. Davenport, Wiuthrop, Eaton, and John ^a^ 
Tard were still in E^Iaud. As yet Virginia was America, 
Ambitious beyond tlieir means, there was no Berkeley ta 
oppose. Almost immediately after the maasacre tiie idea of 
the college was revived. 

One Edward Palmer, an educated Englishman, and bolder 
of a Virginia patent, provided by will for the founding of A 
university and school of art, on un island near the mouth of 
tlie Susquehanna River. Ho is said to have spout many 
thousand pounds improving the island, and the immodiats 
site, that it should be at once a quiet retreat for the studious, 
and aiford security from the attacks of the savage, 
to be called " AcademiaVirgimensiset Oxoniensis."* Of all 
this, however, nothing remains but the memory of a 
placed iGstheticism, the vagary of an educational enthusiacit. 
The Indian was a poor subject for a school of art ; and tha 
Indian seemed to rule. 

In 1660 the founding of the college was again revived, 
this time by the settlers themselves. The Virginia Company 
hod dissolved, nearly forty years before. It had sought to 
colonize the country, make a profitable investment, convert 
the heathen (the infidels), and magnify the king. On eveiy 
point they came out bankrupt : money had been sunk 
I experiment, lives lost, and the gains to roligion, to leai-ning, 

♦ " Virginin Vetusta," p. 188. 
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and to humaa comforts, were painfully small. The settlers 
-were now few, and in poverty. Harvard was flourishing, 
paying h^r president one hundred and fifty pounds a yi 
and fighting heresy through anti-pa^doliaptism. In the yi 
manied, the Virginia Assembly, moved by the want of 
and faithful ministers, enacted that "for the advance 
learning, education of youth, supply of the ministry, an( 
the promotion of piety, there be land taken for a colledge 
and free Bchoole." Subscriptions were taken, and others 
invited by magisterial ordei- and sanction.* They conu;, 
from every class and of varying amounts. 

In this first appears the spirit of the people 
from the administratiou and the Church. It marks a feeling 
of confidence and self-helpfulness wholly new to the Vir- 
ginian. Although nothing came of it immediately, it cou- 
stituted the beginning of aJi intei-est that culminated iu the 
founding of Williani and Mary College thirty years later. 
The institution was as yet without name — only known as 
the " college " — hut referred to in frequent communications, 
public documents, bequests, and legislation; and universally 
so recognized throughout Virginia, the Bermudas, New Ehig- 
land, and in Parliament, for fifty yeai-a prior to the reign of 
William and Mary. 

Finally (1C88), certain wealthy planters subscribed for 
the college twenty-five hundred pounds, and the preamble 
to the charter then sought, and obtained five years later, was 
lai^y in the words of the act of 1660. The Winthrop of 
Vir^nia was Eev. James Elair, for mauy years a minister 
of the Established Church, fii-st in England, then in the col- 
ony; and later an educator, a scholar, and an author, he 
was familiar with the people, their institutions, and their 
ignorance, as few others could be. He presented the cause 
to the queen in person, receiving her enthusiastic support. 
Ki ng William co-operated. Both generously gave aid 
money, promising a charter. 
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When Seymour, the attorney-general, was presented with 
the royal order for a, charter, he refused. The home county 
was involved in a war with France; and Virginia and tha 
barbarians could wait for their college, Mr. Blair urged, if 
way of manly appeal, that, as " Virginians iia<l eouIs to be 
saved as well as ihcir English countrj'men," the institatdou 
was needed to prepare young men for the ministry, 
cried Seymour, "damn your souls I mako tobacco." Not 
withslandiiig official profanity, Lowever, the charter WB 
granted — the first royal educational charter in Americtk 
Aid was abundantly given. A provisional board was «m- 
stituted, Mr. Blair was made first president, and the collepi 
of William and Mary became the second colonial school 
By charter the college wag established in the Middle Plan- 
tation, now Willianishurg, where it remains ; was givBO 
twenty thousand acres of land, a penny a pound tax on all 
tobacco exported from Virginia and Maryland, and the fees 
and privileges of the Surveyor-General's office.* It furthw 
provided for a chancellor, who should hold his office sevai 
president (in terms of the charter, a commissary)! 
the education of Indians ; immunity of the college beloap 
ings from taxation, and a representative of the college in tha 
colonial Legislature. In respect of the last point, at lea^ 
the history of William and Mary is peculiar among Ameri- 
can institutions of learning. This representative might be 
one of the faculty, or a member of the board of visitora, of 
" one of the better sort of inhabitants of the colony," but, in 
any ca^ the selection was by the college faculty. The bish- 
ops of London were the chancellors down to the Revolution- 
George Washington, chosen to the office in 1789, was TiS^ 
only the first American, but the first layman, to receive tb* 
honor. J 

The institution came into existence rich. In three montlM 
it was given more than Harvard received for the first flftC^ 
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years. In twenty years, wluJe Harvard was in poverty and 
Yale had yet no flsed existence, the property of William and 
Mary included, besides buildings and grounds, 23,450 acres of 
the richest of Virginia river-bottom land, a large tobacco 
revenue, the fees and profits of the Surveyor - General's 
office, together with a considerable cash mcome. In its 
royal foundation, its generous endowment and liberal pat- 
ronage, it stands in sharp contrast to tho early years of 
Harvard. This was established by Puritans and stood for 
the severest of ultra-orthodox though dissenting Protest- 
antism ; that was founded to be and was an exponent of the 
most formal ccremoniaiisra of the Church of England. The 
one was nursed by democracy ; the other befriended by Cava- 
alier and courtier. Endowment for the one came from the 
thin purses of an infant and needy settlement ; the other was 
drawn from the royal treasury. Tho one was environed 
and shaken for a hundred years by the schisms of a contro- 
versial people; the roots of the other were deep in the great 
English ecclesiastical system. 

In the organization, besides the grammar-school for teach- 
ing the Latin and Greek, and a school of philosophy, includ- 
ing mathematics, there was designed to be a third, and one 
to wliich these were to be in the main supplementary and 
subordinate, in which shoiJd be taught divinity and the Ori- 
ental languages ; * for it was part of the original plan, run- 
ning back through the years to 1619, that the college when 
established should he " a seminary for the breeding of good 
ministers." t Governors and visitors were required to be 
members of the Church of England, professors to subscribe 
to the Thirty-nine Articles, and students to know the cate- 
chism. 

Of the curriculum up to the Revolution, less even is 
knowTi than of that of Yale of tlie same period, and far less 
tjiau of Harvard. All were of English pattern, though 

' To theae was ttftara-BTd added lliB " Indinn Eohool." 
f gee " Alussaohusotta llistarioal CoUeotiaiu," vol. v, f 
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modified in time by local conditions. History seems to have 
had an earlier promiiienco iii Virginia than iii the ooloniw 
North,' The general course covered three years, and in- 
cluded the Ave departinonts — Greek, Latin, mathematics, 
moral i)liilo9y])hy, and divinity. It was classical and pro- 
scriliod. For a huntlred yoant the speaking of Latin 
original uomi>osilion was required twice a month, Meag«r 
as it all seems in the light of inadequate records, it waa ner- 
orthelesa a " school of the pi-ophets," outside divinity. It 
was a place where indepcndeuce grew, but where toloranu 
also thrived, lU teaching has been described as after the 
Oxford order of hum ani ties : the abstract as the foundation 
of the concrete; everything for discipline; the ancient lan- 
guages before the modern ; the laws of riglit rather thou 
those of matter. 

Wliatever it was, the historic product is worthy of consid- 
eration. Jefferson and four other signers of the Decloratioii 
of Independence were graduates; three Randolphs, Monro^ 
Judge Blair, and Chief-Justico Marsliail, This, too, from a 
school whose annual average enrollment for the entire period 
was lesa than seventy-five students. 

With an annual revenue of £4,000 it was by far the beat 
equipped institution in America; but its buildings wen 
twice burned, its libraries lost, and it came out of the war 
(1783) with entire loss of its landed interest, and, in the de- 
preciation of currency, of all its endowment, revenues, etc 

The regulations of William and Mary College were no 
less severe than those of Harvard already noted. Iaws 
were passed (1754) prohibiting students " keeping or having 
to do with race-horses," against " playing or betting at the 
billiard or other gaining table," or being concerned iu " keep- 
ing or fighting cocks," under pain of severest animadversion 
or punishment. Everything waa prescriptive and manda- 
tory. Even the faculty had no escape. Just prior to the 




:o Adama'a " Crillegaof WUiiBm mid Mary," and " Study of Hirtoiy 
n Collegfla." 
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Eevolution, tlie Professor of Divinity and the master of tho 
gramjnar-school having married and taken up their residence 
outaide the college groiuids, it was resolved by the Board of 
Visitors that it was " the opinion of this visitation that the 
professors and masters, their engaging in marriiigc and the 
concerns of a. private family, and shifting their residence to 
any place without the college, is contrary to the principles 
on which the college was founded and their duty as pro- 
fessors." It was further ordered that thereafter, upon the 
marriage of a professor or maKter, his professorship bo im- 
mediately vacated.* 

3. Yate College. 

With John Davenport.t one of the founders of the 
New Haven Colony, it was a design from the first to provide 
them u college. He had assisted in the establishment of 
Harvard and lost no opportunity to give like direction to 
the newer colony. In ISi? a lot was set apart for a col- 
lege. Within ten years tlie need was so urgently felt that 
New Haven had subscribed three huudi-ed pounds and ad- 
joining settlements nearly as much more. The project how- 
ever, halted. The "college" was not begun. The people 
were few, and the embarrassnients attending all new settle- 
ments pressing at New Haven. Besides, the support of all the 
colonies was needed at Cambridge. The cost was counted, 
the returns from two small colleges put beside the influence 
from one vigorous and well-aupported one; and it seemed to 
them more wise to he content with something less than a 
college at home, and wait for a more favorable season. 

Of course, it could not long remain that the colony of 
Davenport and Eaton shoiild bo dependent upon another for 
the best education. The inconveniences of a journey to Eos- 
ton, the extra expense, and the importance of a sufficient 

• See " Bietcli of WilllBm and Mary Collega," aconymnus. p. 
t He was a. mombor of the committee, 16ST, to cnrry into effect 
oflbo General Court locdUdg HACVard College. 
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aud Ihorouglily and wisely educated miniBtry, all served to 
keep alive the origiual design. In 1C98 a plan was pro 
poecd, and embraced with great unauimi^. It coat«niplat«d 
a college founded and direct^id by a general synod of the 
churches. It should be called the " School of the Church," 
and receive from them toward its suitport, and on oversight 

s far oa should he necessary to preserve orthodoxy in the 
government," • The syuod seems not to have been formally 
constituted; but the ministers, among whom, all the while, 
tlte desi^ was concerted and cherished, held it in romem- 
braace and discusHed il in Llieir councils. In the year 16B9 
ten of the princii»al clergymen of the colony were agreed 
upon to bo " trustees to found, erect, and govern acollege." 
They met the year following with invited counsel, and 
formed a souety, to consist of eleven ministera, to take initial 
steps. 

At a second meeting, liut in the some year, each trustM 
brought a number of books, and, laying them on a table, pre- 
sented them to the body, sayiug in substance, " I give these 
books for the founding of a college in this colony." Them 
forty volumes, and the acts of the trustees at this meeting 
(1700), constitute the begiuning of Yale College. Like tliat 
at Cambridge, sixty-three years before, it was without dis- 
play; and, except for the magnanimous character of the 
founders, without promise. 

The colony had a population of fifteen thousand (about 
one fourth that of Massachusetts), a taX'Iist of two hundred 
tliousand pounds, and fifty or more college men, inoluding 
the clergy. 

The whole of New England had a population of leas 
than one hundi'ed thousand, whose patronage must now 
be divided not only between Harvard and Yale (with the 
advantages three to one in favor of the former financially), 
but more or loss also with the recently founded Williaio 

* On this point floo n " Skctoli of tho History of Yalo CnUego," by Prof. 
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and Mary College. With limited means and a scattered pop- 
ulation; little royal support^ and the taxing industry of a 
pioneer life ; exhausted by Indian wars, and no esUblished 
commerce, the prospect was anything hut encouraging. 

The beginning was made, however; a charter was ob- 
tained the year following (1701), and Hot. Abraham Pier-\ 
son chosen first rector. The school (it was not called ai 
college— sometimes a collegiate school) was opened in 
Majch, 1701, and, until the following September, one JatoU 
Hemingway was the sole student. The first fruits were 
largely gleanings from Cambridge. The school increasing 
in numbers, a tutor was elected in 1703, and the school took 
on something of organisation. The regulations, for the most 
part, were those at Harvard, as also the course of study. 

There was nothing in the charter concerning any relig- 
ious test fop trustees, rectors, or tutors. It was early re- 
quired by the trustees, however, that no instruction should 
be given in any other system or synopsis of divinity than 
such as the trustees should order ; and that students should 
recite daily, and be examined in, the " Assembly's Cate- 
chism " and Ames's " Cases of Conscience," and " Theologi- 
cal Theses." 

To add to the first year's embaiTassments, the school had 
no fixed existence. It had been decided (1701) to open it at 
Saybrook, " if it could be done without too much inconven- 
ience." Inasmuch as the rector lived at Killingworth, how- 
ever, where he had hia clerical charge, the school was first 
located there. At Mr. Pierson's death (1707), Hev. Samuel 
Andrews was made acting rector, with whom, for nine years, 
the seniors resided and were taught, at Milford. For most 
of liiis time the under classes were with two tutors at Say- 
brook, the nominal seat of the school, and where for fifteen 
yeara the commencements were held. 

Factions bad been at work for a permanent location. 
In 1716 the trustees being unable, financially, to decide the 
question at once, allowed to students (except seniors) the 
ijrivilege of finding their own instructors until the next 
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^^P oommcitceiiient. Seniors wcro required to reside with tbe 
^B^ reutor. Tbe Hchool, small us it was (about twonty-five eta- 
^H duiite), wuH acatt«red iu half a dozen towns of the colony. 
^^1 The provision was cxb^mely unsatisfactory. Tbe institu- 
^^K lion waa really no institution. Its work wus inconsiderable 
^H ia amount, aikd lacked every element of system, or unity, 
^B or porvadinff purtKiso ; and yet, oven then, next to tbe 
^H churches, it was the one object of concern for clergy and 
^^ educated laity ; the one iutarest, universal and ever pni»- 
^H eut ; whose discussion was destined to unite the Connecti- 
^H out ooloiiics as nothing else could. Tbo factions were blt- 
^H tcr eoough in seeming, but they were superficial. It was 
^H finally decided to locate Uie school permanently at New 
H lliivcn. This was effected in 171.8. 
^B As yet little bas been said of the fluundol condition and 

growth of Yule College, and uotliiu(,' of the event which 

finally gave it a name. 

Elihu Yale * was born iu Boston, April 0, 1648. At teu 

I years of age ho was takou to England to bo educated. 
Twenty years he spent in the schools and in special study. 
Ho afterward went to the East Indies, acquired a large 
fortune, was made Qovcnior of Madras, and, later. Gov- 
ernor of tbo Eost India Company. In 1718 ho was elected 
a Fellow of tbe Royal Society of London. Uia donations 
to the college at New Haven, largely in books, amounted to 
about five huudi%d pounds. 
Nest to John Davenport, also, the college owed much 
to Bev. Cotton Mather, of Boston. Somewhat disaffected 
toward Harvard, on theological grounds, f both be and his 
• A good liitigrupliy of Elihu Ynle, including bo miieb ns is known of 
biiUfn, mBf bo found in tho " Valo Litenny MugoziDC," April, 1S58. 

t Tb* Saybrook Bohool wna opened lb« your ailor UiB unBucuOBSful «t- 
tcmpt Kt Harvard to iinpono b rcllftious tcit; und It hu betiD f^oquently 
■ffirmod, with somoBhow of truth, that thoOrotiaoToralntho ConnBotiout 
i«tinol ollcgod Ibis OB a reBHon: lAal tli4 eolligi at Cambridgi teat vndtr tit 
tidtlai/t rjf latiiadiiiarinni, (QuIqcj's "Harvard Univcraily," vol. li, p. 
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father had, from the heguming, encour^:ed the Cotmocticut 
venture. A private letter from the younger Mather to Gov- 
ernor Tale probably suggested the Yalo donation, and Iwl, 
at the commencement, 1718, to affix to the now esta,blished 
institution its present name. Besides Mr, Tale, others, both 
in this country and in England, contributed to the colle^ 
prominent among whom was the Eev. Geoi^ Berkeley, 
who gave ninety-six acres of land in Ehode Island, and one 
thousand volumes for the library. The conditions and cir- 
cumstances of this gift are interesting. Dean of Derry, and 
afterward Bishop of Cloyne, he was a man of outward as 
well as intellectual rant. Though a High Churchnmn, ho 
was a liberal-minded, scholarly, generous-hearted lover of 
learning. He came across to America early in the century, 
hoping, with the promise of a parliamentaiy graat, to found 
a college in the Bermudas. His property accumulated ; 
but, his scheme failing, he returned to England, leaving in 
America many nonconformist friends to whom and for 
whom it was easy to make generous gifts. 

The entire contribution of every sort made by the Com- 
monwealth of Connecticut prior to the Eovolution was less 
llian twenty-flvo thousand dollars, and in a century and a 
half had not reached one hundred thousand dollars. In- 
deed, the institution hns been chiefly supported, as it was 
originally founded, by private means. 

Of the course of study not much can be given from these 
earlier years — even less than of Harvard of the same period. 
As might be supposed, it was chiefly theological, though an 
occasional tutor seems to have injected somewhat of science 
into the common routine. Dr. Samuel Johnson (1718) broke 
away from the established cosmic doctrine, and introduced 
the Copemican theory. Mr. Ezra Styles, a little later, made 
simple experiments with an electrical machine which had 
heen presented to the college by Benjamin Franklin. Eector 
Clap (1740), " to keep the college abreast with what were 
thought to be the demands of the age," made certain addi- 
tttma to th« ounicalum. The work in physics and matho- 
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matica woa increased; the latter ooniprising instruction in 
cuoic sMtioas and fluxiona, Burveyiag, navigation, aud tlia 
culoulatiou of eclipsM. While there waa not, for ataay 
yoara, auch a tliiug thought of as nu^ern hiatory, Dr. Clap 
aunotiDovd, imd regularly delivered for a number of yean, 
" lectures upon all those siibjoct« which aiv neccHsary lo ba 
UOderBtood to qualify young men (or the various sLationi 
and employments of life." Here was an attempt at least) 
whaterer iht success, to fit culture to living. TJie" Great 
Awakening," also, of 1740, through the preacliiog of Whitc- 
flold and Jouathau Edwards, led to the founding (17BS), 
after years of bitter excitement, and tract and pamphlet war, 
of u profeesorship of divinity. Eariier in the century, 
B4:)Ctur Cutler and part of the tutors had gone over ta Epis- 
copacy,* and had been " excused from further service." 
This was sufficient cause for alann throughout the New 
Elugland congregations, and k<d in 1722 to llie ioLroduction 
of a religious test in Yali% for ro^tor and, tutor, that lasted 
for a hundrtid years. All olUcers of the college were re- 
quired to assuut to the " Suybrook Platform" of 1708, giving 
■atisfaotion of " the soundness of their faith in opposition 
I to Arminian and prolatical corruption." This was realGrmed 
[ in 1703, and was followed by the divinity chair noted above. 

Silf/iograf^i!). 
or tlie calomal collcgos, Hurvurd ia boat fcDOwn, nod ha« best pre- 
I Mrrcd its bUtorj. Thu earliest, Part I, of "Th« Firet Fruits of Neir 
id," publUhud in 1042, ami to be found in tbo " UuBsachiuolU 
I Riilorical Oollectioua," ia e. brief but detailed akeldi of tho first Amed- 
a college. Ope published In ISS3, bj Trof. BoDJamin rvirc(>, omeia 
, tbe coloDial porlod onlj'. The beet of all is the " Hietor; of Ilarvard 
I University," by Josluli Quincj, 1840. Information of William and Macy 
i Collcgo is very nipagcr. An anonjmona sketch, published in 18J4, ^vei 
' k titlef lilatorj, a list of tiio aluiuDi, and <i-liat la known of the fitculty 

'Thtsdofuctirmof Mr. Cutler and hla fViunda.aDd the former's relations 

to Harvard CuUe^i-, na vreH m to the thoologiool coutroveraiea of the day, 

.< am veil dopiatcd hy Mr, gniooy In hia flrat volume (see pp. SU-STS.) 
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■riculum from ilfl fonnding. Consult also "Du Bow's Roi 
^t, 1BG9, " Scribocr'a UoalUly," Tol. ii, p. I, and s recent iketdi b; 
^B. Adania, published by llie Burenu of Eduealion. Somcwbul more 
Bbiowii of Yalo College, thaugli fur less than of Harvard, and the 
oals Ot Tale College," by Preuidont Thomaa Clap (17fl0), S "Sketch 
I the History of Vale ColT)^^" by J. B. Kinssley {183B), and "Yale 
felTersity," by T. E. Derter (188.1), coat^u most that ia auOiorilailiro. 
o these, perhaps Grot in importance, because dwelling upon ccitoia 
details, are the Dumerous articles that have appeared 
Lit^rarj Slagaune," begun 1836. 

W AOOORDING to Horace Mann, there are three fundamt 
\ propositions upon which the com men -school systei 
Massachusetts rests. These he gives as — 

"1. Tlio successive generatiouii of men, taken collect- 
I ively, constitute one great commonwealth. 

"2. The property of this commonwealth ia pledged for 
the education of all its youth up to such point as will save 
I them from poverty and vice, and prepare them for the ade- 
quate performance of their social and civil duties. 

" 3. The successive holders of thLs property are trustees, 
bound to the faithful execution of their trust by the most 
sacred obligations; and embezzlement and pillage from chil- 
dren have not less of criminality, and more of meanness, 
than the same offenses perpetrated against contemporaries, " " 
This was wiitten but forty years ago, and so belongs to 
the present; but the sentiment was scarcely less true of Jlas- 
sachusetts two hundred years before. 

New England early adopted, and has, with a single ex- 
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ception, constantly maintained tlie principle that the pnblifl 
Bhoold pro^lo for the instruction of all the youth. That 
which elBowhoro, as will be found, was left to local ppoviaion, 
in New York; or to charity, as' in Pennsylvania ; or to 
parental interest, as in Virginia, was in most parts of New 
iKn^land eoi'ly secured by law. "For the purpose of publie 
instruction," said Danitj Wobfiter, " we have held, and do 
hold, every man subject tu taxation iu proportion to his prop- 
erty; and we look not to the question whetlier he him§eU 
littvi) or have not children, to be benefited by the education 
for wbicli h« pays." That it was not always so only serves 
to define the growth of the educational idea. The act of 
1642 in Hasaachuaetts, whose provisions were adopted In 
most of the adjacent colonien, was admirable aa a first logtB- 
lutive BL'hool law. It was watchful of the neglect of parent^ 
and looked well after the ignorant and the indigent. But 
it neither iiiude sclioollug tree, nor imposed a penalty for ita 
neglect. It provided employment for the idle, and so early 
reoogniKed the dependence of social institutions upon in- 
dividual thrift; it admitted tlio force of intelligent citiswn- 
ship, and sought to make the school also serve the uses of 
tlio Slate, enjoining upon all towns provision for univenal 
education. The spirit of the law was progre.wive. But 
schools were largely maintained by rates, were free only to 
the necessitous, and in not a few of the less jxtpulous distriols 
dOBOd altogether or never opened. This lod, five yeara later, 
to more stringent legislation. 

1. The MaBsachusetti Laio of 1047, 
As the Colonial Assembly, in the founding of Harvard, 
was moved by a conaideration of the iutcrests of the Church, 
80 the preamble to Uie first compulsory comiuon-echool- 
enactmcnt of Massachusetts urged the necessities of the relig- 
ious life as its occasion. As suggesting the general SCOJW 
and tenor of the law, the following extract is made: 

" It being one chief project of that old deluder, Satan, to 
keep men from the knowledge of the Scriptures, as, in former 
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nown tongTie, so in these later 
, by persimding from the use of tongues; so that at 
be true sense and meaning of the original might bo 
ided and corrupted with false glosses of deceivers; and to 
d that learning may not be buried in the graves of our 
bthers, in church and commonwealth, the Lord assiat- 
r endeavors : It ia therefore ordered by tliis Court and 
authority thereof that every township within thia jurisdic- 
tioD, after tbe Lord bath increased them to the number of 
fifty householders, shall then forthwith appoint one within 
their town to 1«ach all such children as shall resort to him, 
to write and read ; whose wages shall be paid, either by Ihe 
parenla or masters of such children, or by IJie'inlmbitants in 
general, hy way of supply, as tbe ma,ior part of those who 
order the prudentials of the town shall appoint; provided 
that those who send their children he not oppressed by pay- 
ing ranch more than they can have them taught for in the 
adjoining towns. 

" And it is further ordered that where any town shall in- 
crease to the number of one hundred families or house- 
holders, they shall set up a, grammar-school, the master 
thereof being able to instruct youths so f ar aa they may be 
fitted for the university; and if any town neglect the per- 
formance hereof, above one year, then every such town shall 
pay five pounds per annum to tlie nest such school, till they 
ah "11 perform thia order, " * 

In tliis law, it is evident, the school system of Mas- 
sachusetts had its birth. Schools did not spring up all at 
once, and throughout the State; nor were all of equal effi- 
ciency ; the school course was not yet fixed ; resources were 
limited; teachers were poorly prepared; there were no ele- 
mentary texts and no school organization. With every 
possible support of the law, there were many hindrances. 

K, matter of fact, if perhaps Sweden be excepted, there 
no precedent in the world's history for such universal 



" MuGuchiuetM Coloniil Beoords," vol U, p. S 
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education, llirougli the agency of Ir»e schools as a civil in- 
sliliiUoa. Tho attempt must have seciueil, 1o the natJoitf 
looking on, u!t tlie iri'ational presuinptiou uf a j'outhfnl 
oolouy. 

The luw was a public moasure and sought the BchcN)liii{ 
of all: not tho jmor alone, or of preference; uor e 
tchoola for tlio sons of nuDistere and magistrates ; nor 
family schools; but common schools, upon tho principle, 
then efficient, but formulated latfir, that " they must becheop 
«nough for all, and good enough for the best." It should ht 
noted that the law makes provision for granunar-schoob; 
that is for schools which should give instruction in LAtin and 
Orcok; and, indeed, in whatever should be necessary to & 
young men to enter Harvard. They belonged to a type of pre- 
paratory school, characteristic of New England, the original 
of the host modem secondary institution. Still further, the 
law was mandatory; a penalty was attached for a town't 
neglect. Tho orieinol forfeit, five pounds, was increased in 
1071, 1(!83, and 1718, successively, to correspond with the in- 
creasing wealth of ttie towns, to a penalty of sixty pounds 
for a town of three hundred families.* 

* Hi. Joseph B. Kelt, In his " tllstoricol AocoanC of HsMBchiiMW 
: Ouiraacy," liu tioun ul mriia jauuH to entlinato tho roliiCiTc c< 
munlCr of tbUBo fWrfoltureB, mMBurod by tho community's rcBourocB, It !■ 
knairn that. In Dsrlf American times, graiiiH vera ukhI as tondor in paymoat 
ofdsbta, K«w llavan tot many years paid hor nntiunl quota W HarraftJtf 
■cndtng " one peok of whaat to oach man," For tho paymant of ebllg*- 
tiooa, the law flxod tho value of tho prodaot Id torma nf it« atandard ni " 
Tho arunga rato for Indian com Ibr tho Inal half of tho aeventsoDth M 
1117 (the period under consideration), Mr. Felt Batlmales at icaa than UuM 
^^m BhilUnga per biubel. To pay a Soe, thonfore, of sixty pDunds, to whlak ■ 
^^L iDwnofthrvB huadradramilleaniia llnble, vould require four hundred md 
^^H tweuty-thrco huihola. At sixpouce a day (the vaBca provided bj law, 
^^B lOSO, and in forco mnnj yean), it would take a man forty duja to pay • 
^^^ fine of ono pound. T)io penalty Impoacd upon loma by tho law of lOSt, 
^^P waa 8ve pounds ; cqulvnlent, at tho above rate, to the work of a 
^^V labotor for two hundnd days. 

■l 
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^^ S. The Connecticut Code of 1650. 

Three years after the law just cited Connecticut paaeed a 
very similar one. A difference will be seen in the reasons 
assig^ned for the enactments in the two colonies; and it is a 
Bigniflcant fact that the " indifference and indulgence of 
many parents and masters " is made u Eufficient reason for 
the colony's interference in the interest of the child. 

This enactment continued in force, substantially un- 
changed, until the close of the last century, and, excepting 
that of Massachusetts, marks out the only system of schools 
during' the colonial history. It is given almost entire, first 
as a means of comparative study, and as a specimen also of 
the severe ethical standards of the day : 

" Forasmuch as the good education of children is of sin- 
gular behoof and benefit to any commonwealth, and whereas 
many parents and masters are too indulgent and negligent 
of their duty in that kind: It is therefoi-e ordered by this 
Court and the authority thereof, that the selectmen of every 
town, in the several precincts and quarters where they dwell, 
shall have a vigilant eye over their brethren and neighbors, 
to see first: that none of them shall suffer bo much barbar- 
ism in any of their families, as not to endeavor to teach, by 
themselves or otliers, their children anil apprentices, so much 
learning, as may enable them perfectly to read the English 
tongue, and knowledge of the capital laws, upon penalty of 
twenty shillings for each neglect therein: also that all mas- 
ters of famihes do once a week at least, catechise their chil- 
dren and servants in the grounds and principles of religion, 
and if any bo not able to do so much, that then, at the least, 
they procure such children or apprentices, to learn some 
short, orthodox catechism, without book, that they may be 
able to answer to the questions that shall be projjounded to 
them out of such catechism by their parents or masters, or 
any of the selectmen when they shall call them to a trial of 
iat they hare learned in this kind. And further that all 

mts and masters do breed and bring up their children 
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and apprenticea in some honest, lawful calling, labor, or em- 
ployment, either in husbandry or some other trade profituble 
for themselTSs and the commonvroaltb, if they will not, not 
can not, train them up in learning to fit them for higher 
employments : and if any of the selectmen, after admonition 
by them given to such masters of families shall find than 
Btill negligent of tlieir duty, in the particular aforemen- 
tionod, whereby children and Hervanls become rude, stab- 
horn and unruly, the said selectmen with the help of two 
ma^trafce. shall take such children or apprentices from 
them, and place them with some masters— boya till thoy 
cume t« twenty-one, and girls to eighteen years of ag« coni- 
plete — which will more strictly loutc unto, and force them to 
Hubmit unto gorerumeut, according to the rules of this o^ 
der, if by fair means and former instruction tliey will not bo 
drawn into it." " 

lu addition to the provifiions quoted, tlie code required of 
every town of lifty families an elementary school, and eyefj 
town of one hundred families a grammar-school, as provided 
in the Massachusetts law. 

The enactment in the colony of New Haven (1665) was 
very similar to this, differing perhaps only in being, if equal- 
ly considerate, more exacting. The same watchful eye over 
their brethren was enjoined upon the deputies of the Court 
or other officers. Negligent parents and masters were to be 
warned, and, if still remiss, pay a double £ne. - For a thiid 
ofCense the Court might " proceed to a greater fine," or, " tak- 
ing security for due conformity to the scope and intent of 
the law," might take such children or apprentices and bind 
tfaem out " both for the public conveniency, and for the par- 
ticular good of the children and apprentices," 

Ten years afterward the two colonies were unitisd, the 
Connecticut " code of 1C50 " becoming operative for the 
whole province. The law was revised when the civil or- 

■ Blxtract ttota Codo qI Lavi, ICSo, purugrapb IS, " Colomal Recoidi of 
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Katiou was perfected (1672), each of the four county 
3, irrespective of population, being required to maintain 

' Elementary schools were later required of towns having 
f families, and in those of seventy householdei's must 
continue eleven months in the year. 

It was a vigorous system among a thi-if ty and self-deny- 
ing people. It betrays no loose sentiment of tender-hearted 
indulgence. Children should be brought up, not left to 
grow up. It was the sternest kindness, pai'ticipaiion iji 
whose benefits was incident to citizenship.* 

These laws of Massachusetts and Connecticut t remained 
in force for many years— of the former practically till the 
State Constitution of 1780, of the latter eighteen years longer, 
□Dtil school societies and petty districts were formed. 

3. Other New England Schools and Teachers. 
In Rhode Island there was no attempt at a school system 
prior to the efforts of John Howland about 1700. There 

" As illustrating further the flaverity of tlie ettical idea currant at the 
period, l:wo extmots em jiresented from tho cupitcl kne of ttio (Mioiif of 
the eatae data : 

" Sao. 1*. If any child or chJldiEa above aiil«cn yaita old and of auffi- 
cient underBtanding, abBll ourao or smite their natDral futher or mother, be 
or they shall be pill to death ; unless it can be aufflt^ontly testified that the 
poreols huvo been very uDchrietiaaly negligent in the education of such 
children, or so proVolcvd them b? extreme and cruel correctioD, (tat they 
bare been forced thereunto, to preserve themselTea fiiim death or maiming. 

*' Sec. is. If any man has a Btubbom or rEbclliaus son of sufficient un- 
doiaCwii^ag and ycurs, vU., uxtcsn yoata of s^e, which will not obey the 
voice of his father or the voioe of his mother, and when Ihey have chastised 
him, be will not hearkea unto them ; then maj hia lather or bia mother, 
being hia natural parents, lay hold on him and bring him to the magietratea 
■SBembled Id the court, and testify to them that ihair son ia stubborn and 
rHbeUiaoB and will not eboy their voice aod clianti^emcnt, but lives in suD' 
dry notoriouB Crimea ; anoh a son aball be put to death." 

t " Blue Laws, True and Falso^" by J. H. Trumbull (1676), is an eicel- 
Jent eipoBitioB of the spirit of diaciplino and its eonflcquences, in early Con- 
necticut. 
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fwere schools In both Proviflonco and Newport; but th« 
IS nmall (with a population of Ions than ten thnuB 
Jjn 17O0), broken into feeble scttteuienta, and oiTeriu^ little 
I opp^irtunity for orgiiniiatiou. Up to 1620, as a matter of 
woouFBO, tbe school history of Maine wati the same as that of 
K3l£asaachiisetts, from which it wtut then set off as a sepantto 
EBtate. A like remark may bo made of New Hampshire. 
BtTnitod with Mn^sachuscLU iu IGU, it waa Kubject to the law 
lof that c-nli)ny until 1693, when, having become bq inde- 
iidetit province, and copying the spirit of tbe MasBachn- 
Bt^ttK syaUmi, tlie selectmen of tbe towns were required to 
roioe money "by equal rate and assessment on all the 
liabitants for tlie support of schools," the penalty being put 
I . At twenty pounds. In Vermont, as the first white settlement 
I dates from 1724, no schools were maintained during Iht 
■ period otlier than occusiouol and chance ones, 
r Kducation to the New Euglaud of tliia period was a pub- 
lic responsibility— part of an exacting religious duty, 
Viewed from the individual aide, it was to many a privil^e, 

I It claimed the public's Beco nd_alt ention ; an d, next to the 
, pulpit, eo mnianiled the best titlont in every Beuiomeat. 
I "KAmong the New England teachers thei-e were men of 
fcoth loarniug and ability. Not a more cultured body of 
men ever formed a colony than settled about Boston, Balem, 
New Haven, and Hartford. They coveted the beet advAii' 
tages for their children, frequently making the beet men 
their teachers. It is on record that of the twenty-two ma^ 
jters of Plymouth from 1671 to the Revolution, twenty wwe 
graduates of Harvard. The like was true of Boxbuiy.* 
Such men, next to the functionaries of church and state, 
I commanded the highest respect. Iu tbe churches, tbey had 

r "It WM this school wlioBo momor)' lion been porpetustcd in the " Fres 
Soliool of 1615 m Eoibui?," by C. K. Billana)>i Had of itbicli CoMOQ 
Hotber said, <> It hod afforded more Bcliylun, flrat for tho i>olti>)^, uid Chen 
for the publlD, than nn; town of its bignou, or, if I mititako not, of twiM Ui 
b1j[DMi, in oU N'ow £Df(latid." 



f twiM Ui J 
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1 pews provided for their use beside those of mag^ 

^tes and the deacon's family. In everj community was 

illy one who was the teacher professionally, so consid- 

ch as was the minister or physician. But, among, 

a all, Ezekiel Cheever stood, and stands pre-eminent, ' 

Bom'' in 1G14, he came to this country at the age of 

Wenty-tiiree, joining Eaton and Davenport at New Haven 

e following. Here he taught twelve years, first in 

Hhe free schools, and later in the grammar-Bchool, with a 

I" scholarship and force of personal character which left a 

f permanent mark on the educational policy of New Haven." 

I For eleven years he taught at Ipswich, nine years at 

I Charlestown, and thirty-eight years as master of the Boston 

f LatiD School. Qptton Mather links his uame with that of 

Master Corlett's, in the couplet : 



" 'TIfl Oorlott'fl paioB onrl Cheever's, we muat own. 
That thou, Nctr Eogland, art not Bcjthia grotvn." 



Mr. Choever was the author of an " Introduction to the 
Lada Tongue," popularly known as the " Latin Accidence," 
which was the hand-book of T^ t.in instruction in New Eng- 
land for more than a century, President Quiucy said of it: 
"For simplicity, comprehensiveness, and exactness, I do not 
believe it is exceeded by any other work." Under his guid- 
ance, the Boston Latin School became the principal classical 
institution, not only of Massachusetts Bay, and New Eng- 
land, but, according to Dr. Prince, "of the British colonies, 

^jf not of all America." 

^^^ He died in 1708, aged ninety-four, after having taught 

^■jrenty years. . 

^^F Women were not formally recognized as t<>achers imlil I 
aft£r the Revolution, not generally so till lato in the present / 
centui'y, though dame's schools were not infrequent through ] 
all the earlier period. 

» For an eitanded and appreciative blosrnpty of Mr. Chccvtir, sou 
Jotnnal of Education," vol. i, p.SDT. 
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Salaries varied, mut-h as they do now. EIxceptioiKi 
I nbilitj always commanded extra remoneration. In consid- 
I ering tliw quPBtiou it niust bo reiuembored that Hchools thai 
f oontiiiued, uomimUly, twelve mouths in the year ; the ssla^ 
lies, raiigiug from two pounds, paid to Thointui Fax, iu New- 
port, some time before 1700, to sixty pounds paid Exekiel 
Cheever (1670) aa Uast«r of the Boston Latin Behool. Mr, 
Barnard is authority for the statement tliat previous to 18(10 
[ the wages of a master varied from four to ten dollars per 
month, besides board, which was f^nerally "given." Mis- 
tresses received from fifty cents to a dollar and a half per 
week, and board. 
I T)ic kind an<l amount of instruction have already been 
broadly nuirked out for tlie whole of New England l>y tlu 
kgiHltttion qiiotwl. The classics «Miuii*d in the grtuniuU^ 
schools were, no doubt, well taught. But the cleniimtary 
instruction, limited to reading, spelling, writing, imd llie 
simplest cjilculations, was very meager. Its coulent eon 
best bo Hhown ixirhupa by enumerating thc> school-booki 
used. Prior to 1669, Riciiard Mather's CatechiBUi * wu, 
Biudo from the Bible, almost the oidy one known. Than, 
and later, the New Testament was in common uso ; and 
the Psalter, containing — 1, the Psalms; 8, Proverbs; 3, tlia 
BermoTi on tlio Mount ; and 4, the Nicene Creed. The 
' Horn-Book was very early employed in this country, as 
in England, while the historical "New England 
Primer " was not introduced until near the close of the 
, fieventeentU century, then taking the place of the Cate- 
[ cbisra. 

By thc&e books was determined the orgauimtion of the 
I xchoold, as follows ; 



> " A Catecbism, on tba QmundB and Frinciplaiaf the Christlim Beliff- 
■ot tuttii bf quoBtlon and nnawcr, wherEin Uie aummJof tho Dootrina of 
Beli|{loD is comprlaed, rumiliurlir optned, imd cUllTlr oonflrmed fWim ths 
Holy SoripturoB. By Richard Mather, Tekoher to the Churuli In Doioha*- 
train New Ens]aDd, 1050." 
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IS made, . 

;as littln i 



^b 1. Psalter class— begumers, 

^^fe 2. Testament class. 
^B S. Bible class. 

^K^ Of tbe education of girls almost no mention is made, 
^^hough they were now and then admitted to the d 
schools. 

4- New York prior to the Bevolution. 

Outside the localities already described, tbere was little 
that could be dignified by tbe name of scbool syafem, 
though here and there, as in the early days of New Eng- 
land, regard was had for education both elementary and 
advanced, with like couraea of study and in the same texts. 

It is claimed that, at the surrender of the Dutch in New 
York (16G4), so general was the educational spirit, almost 
every town in the colony had its regular school and more or 
less permanent teachers. After the occupation of the prov- 
ince by the English, little attention was given to education ; 
the settJerswereroblaed of their revenues; and the new gov- 
ernment was not forward to aid Dutch schools in tbe control 
of a nonconforming church. While many of the parochial 
scliools were broken up, that in New York city insisted on 
Its chartered rights, maintained its privileges, and is still 
in existence. Thirteen years after the surrender, a Latin 
school was opened in the city ; but the first serious atr 
tempt to provide regular schooling was In the work of tbe 
"Society for the Propagation of the Gospel" (1704) in tbe 
founding of Trinity School. The society kept up an effi- 
cient organization, for many years, and at the opening of 
the Revolution had established and chiefly supported more 
than twenty schools in the colony. About 1732, also, there 
was established in New York city a school after tbe plan of 
the Boston Latin School, free as that was free, and which 
became, according ta eminent authority,* tbe germ of the 
later King's (now Columbia) College. 

• " Now York CoIoniiU Majiuscriiita," vol. viii, p. 4i 
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From all which it would appear that while the Dutch ««• ' 
tlere iu New York were earnest in the support of their priiwi- 
pul schools, the Kngliah officials, either in London or io the 
province, showed little interest in the matter. The whole 
I attitude was in sharp contrast to what was found is New Giij^ 
land. Rev, Dr. Bamuel Johnson, President of King-'s College, 
writing (1762J to tlio English arcbbisbop, complained that, 
■vhea royal patents were granted for large tracts of colonial 
land, " no provision was made for religion and scboolt," 
These, ho insisted, should he encouraged, wliatcver else bt 
neglected. It is safe to say that, prior to the devolution, 
hundreds of acres had been appropriated in New England 
for schools, and in Virginia many thousands. 

In one other re::pect, also, the educational influences is 
the two sevtioua were different. Lieutcaont'GavemoF Ool* 
den, petitioning for aid for King's College, seeing " tliat dis- 
senters from Uie Church of England had the sole education, 
not only in somiuaries of learning in New England, but like- 
wise in New Jersey and elsewhere," argued that it vai 
" highly requisite that a seminary founded on the princi- 
ples of the Church of England be distinguished in America 
by particular privileges ; not only on account of religion, 
but of good policy, to prevent the growth of republican 
principles which already too much prevail in the colonios." 

S. Pennsylvania prior to the Revolution, 
I Here, as in the tast-montioncd colony, no sjrstem of 
I schools existed until the present century. In this province, 
however, some attempts at education are worthy to be noted, 
both because of occa-^ional individual success, and the fact 
tliat, in the social and civil conditions of that jjeriod, recent 
educational sentimenfii have received their impulses.* 

The original draught of tlie Penn Colony charter required 

•In Sypher'B "BehODl liistory of PoniiByIvalii«," chap, zxivi, on 

" SduMtioD," U a Tory uitiBnuitarf Bumnury of the icliooU imd acboid 

_ J<||[bLttioa ef the ooloaial period. 
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1 tlio Grovenior and Provincial Council should erect and 
T all public sciiools. and " reward the authors of the use- 
1 Bcieoccs and laudable inventions in said province." In 
fifteen yeais following the settlement, a few schools were 
" I other parts, and in 1638 the Society of Friends 
t&blished one in Philadelphia. This was the now famous 
I Charter Scliool, to which all children were admitted, 
^e and female, even servants ; and provision made that 
3 the children of the rich might attend at reasonable 
"the poor should be taught gratis." Though a Friends' 
lol, it was open indiscriminately fo children of all de- 
nominations, and for fifty years was the only public school 
in the province. 

Near the middle of the last century (175-1), urged by the 
interests of the large German population of the colony, Dr. 
Franklin and others, aided by contributions from Europe, 
were instrumental in organizing the "German Society," in 
Philadelphia, whose purpose was "to found and maintain 
schools for the numerous children of German eettlere." It 
had a long service, instructed at times nearly one thousand 
pupils, and proved a powerful civil as well as educational 
factor in the development of the colony. 

It is a matter of history that the Swedes early took poa- 
Bession of fertile valleys along the Delaware, and even in 
proximity to the mountains, in what is now Pennsylvania. 
A thrifty, industrious people, they acquired property, and 
eserted a far-reaching influence on the State's institutions. 
Others came— Hollanders and English, Catholic and Prot- 
estant, Churchmen and Quakers, A book,* descriptive of 
the Swedish churches of this section, includes a characteriza- 
tion of the people and social conditions of the time, which is 
suggestive. " The people," the author says, " are a mixture 
of all sorts of religious belief ; the schoolmasters have a dif- 
ferent faith from their pupils, and the children, in like man- 
ner, differ from each other. Hence, Pennsylvania is known 
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f all orer the world for its lumcMitAblo dostitutioii and id 

I ciencf in the instruction of its cbildron in the knowledge* 
CSiristianity." Forty yeara before, about 1785, his people, 
he claimed, scarcely knew what a school was. While tiui 
will be admitted, or it should be, as on exaggeration, it ii 
only an ejtaggeration of au actual state, having a foundation 
in fact, that persisted through the colonial period. A heten- 
g^enooua population, and tlie idea that public education 
a form of charity, obetrucl«d Bchoots generally.* 

Among all the Parly teaoherB of the province, the reputa- 
tion of none is more worthy to be perpetuated than that of 
■istopher Dock. A simple but scholarly mau, a Mennoii' 
ila and teacher, exooodingly coosciontious, Uttlo acquainted 

, with the ways ot Uio world, but devoted to hia school, he 
acquired a reputation as an instructor and companion of tlw 
young that, if the r<«ord of his life be true, makes him t 
veritable Pestolozsti in his way. Ho taught for many yeOM 
in Cfermantowii ; thou, dividing his time with a neighboring 
Tillage, gave three days to the one and two to the other 
week, and so continued for twelve years. 

His life is historical, though little known. He used ft 
hlookboard as early aa 1735, instructed in music, and had ft 
well-developed method of primary numbers. He was 
author a century and a half ago, and one of the fathen 
of American pedagogy. His " Schul-ordnung," + published 

i about the middle of the century, must have seemed to moat 
of his oontemporariefl very strange and unreal, so modem 
and orthodox it seems now. Mr. Dock is an excellent repre- 
sentative ot the best colonial Pennsylvania teacMog ©very- . 
where. Service and success were individual, intermittent 
and local. There was no system, no uniformity, ' 

* Of Buccoandil prtTnte and diurch Hi4ioola there wero anme ozcellMll 
eiaiaplSB. FromiQonC amon^ these ivoro lliopo ol tlin Moruvians and Quv 
kon. Uost Ovmiaa BettlstnunU hud schools ; of publio schDotii then 
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! Altliough the settlers of Now Jeraey, Delftware, and P( 
j^vaoia, were of Euoilar tastes and antecedents, and 

aid expect a kindred educational liistory, they are fooni 
& differ greatly. Schools were established in Newark, and 

33) an island in the Delaware Elver was appropriated to 
Incation in the Burlington settlement, the revenue from 
which by rent or sale was to be enjoyed " by all the fami- 
lies equally." The fund is certainly one of the oldest per- 
manent school-funds in America, the income of which is yet 
enjoyed by the town. 

Ten years later (1693) a general law was passed, legalizing 
schools in any town of the colony, " the consent of the major 
part of the inhabitants to be binding upon all," to pay their 
shares for the maintenance of a school, " even to the distress 
of their goods and chattels." This seems equal to the best 
New England interest, and was withal thoroughly republi- 
can. Within ten years schools had been established in all 
the counties, and, for a sparse and pioueer population, were 
generously supported. But the law, at beat, was only per- 
missive, and subject to annual defeat in each community. 
There was no permanence, and for more than a century no 
further attempt to perfect a system of schools. 

In New Jersey also, as in PennBylvania, what is most 
Bignificant of the general condition is the individual service 
rendered by the occasional teacher. Typical of the whole- 
some but unorganized educational spirit, and the influences 
that were working, were the labors of Eev, WUliara Tenncnt. 
An Irishman by birth, a clergyman by profession, a teacher 
of choice, and liberally educated, he probably did more to 
shape the flrst sentiments of culture and morality about him 
than all others combined. After preaching for a Presby- 
terian congregation in New York, and later in Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania, he was caUed (1726) to the charge at Nesham- 
iny, twenty miles north of Philadelphia, where he soon 
esteblishod what has come to be known, through the writ- 
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I inga of George Wliitcflekl aud others, as the " Log 
' In a rude nchool-houw, uncomely and secluded, the 
I tlon of hiB great work is juBtilied, as that of any scl 
I Ita Borviee to society. Hr. Tennent was a classical 
I ooavorsLng in Latin with the ease of hia i 
I proficient in other laugvagcs as well. He is deBcri] 
man of intei^ty and industry, with great piety, and 
I students fmni ndjoining provinces. He taught for twentf' 
I years, moat of tlie time in tlie " Log College," " tlie jjerm of 
' the now fumouB I'riuceton, the College of New Jei-pey. 

7, Colonial Education in the South. 

The colonies of the. South were settled, on the wholes cpiBl 

a early as those farther north— Virginia and New York 

' about the same time; South Carolina a dozen years befon 

I Pennsylvania. Maryland made a i)emianent aettlemeDt ■ 

yearhoforo the Boston Latin School, Except Georgia, then, 

lateness of colonization can not be urged oa a reason for de- 
' lay in establishing schools. As a matter of fact, howevw, 

there was no school system in any colony south of Coimecfr 
' cut before tlie Revolution, and no enterprise of the kind to 

Bpeak of before the present century. As elsewhere, tbeM 
, wereisolatedand transient schools, throughout the provineca, 

'which had a commendable influence in forming publi 

timont. In both Virginia and South Carolina, however, tllB 

sons of those who could afford it were sent abroad to bo odu- 
I, caled, or put under tutors at home; and parenLs, assisted by 
I settled clergymen, and an occasional transient tcaoher, fti^ 

nishod all the elementary instruction of the period. 

Indeed, it was a jiart of the policy of the colonies, charac- 
f teristio of the class who settled them, though not iinknown 

also iu Rhode Island, Delaware, and Pennsylvania, to learo 
' elementally instruction to the family. Of Rhode Island, 

Mr. Baruiu^ says, " Her people tolerated no legislative inter- 

oh of tlio "L^s College *ad Its Founder," by Antbibdd 
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mcewith religiouabelief or practice, or with the education 
■children, which, like relipon, was considered strictly a pa- 
mtal and individual duty." Whea the English Commission- 
B of Foreign Plantations asked what course was taken in 
a fot instructing the people in the Christian religion, 
r Berkeley replied, " The same that ia taken in Eng- 
md out of towns, every man according to his -ability in- 
icting his children." But he also added, what lias become 
, though litUe understood in its connections : " I 
ink God there are no free schools nor printing-presses, 
iad I hope we shall not have them these hundred years ; for 
learning has brought disobedience, and heresy, and sects into 
the world, and printing has divulged them and libels against 
the best of governments; God keep us from both I" And 
the hope of Bei-keley was fulfilled, for he spoke in 1671, and 
there was no system of schools in Virginia attempted before 
Thomas Jefferson. 

Thei-e was one school in South Carolina whose founding 
and career are deserving of mention. It was the Dorchester 
Seminary, established by a body of Massachusetts Congrega- 
tionalists who colonized in the South about 1734. This 
seemed more like the New England academy than any 
other school in that section ■ and, with the four other gram- 
mar^chools claimed for the colony, probably justified Mr. 
Hamsay's assertion that, " from this time, all who wanted 
might find in South Carolina the best of classical instruc- 

The Batt.le Creek School of Maryland, also, was older 
oven than vhis last, and of nearly equal rank, and was the 
type, both in function and organization, of the later county 
academies. 

It can not be said that any of the colonies were indif- 
ferent to education of any grade, any more Uian they were 
to the claims of religion and individual honesty. But to 
some of them these were not matters of public control. It 
was not schools, but free schools, which Governor Berkeley 
denounced. During his short administration he was more 
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thnn once a generous subscriber to fiintia for private 
inifti — II policy of conduct entirely consistent with his own 
Bjul the Boutli's views concemiu); the means of education; 
consistetit too, willi the prticlice of all the colonies, or paiU 
of them at some period, even in New HUigland. Only soven^ 
years ago iu Boston, priumri' iiiHtruclion was first ma<ie pub- 
lic, aud olsowhere even later. As a fact, the taking on of 
generAl education as a function of government was yet 
osporimont, well into the present century. Tlie question of 
how miicli, has carriod with it a multitude of others, wlune 
answers are the way-inftrka in the growth of American 
cationat ideas. 

Biblio^aphi/. 
t\\o onljr comprcbcnntTD rcfcrCDCa od the coloulnl schools and i 
ByBlpiin la Barnard's "American Jonrna! of Eilucatiou," bcguti IBM. 
IM ri.'|)iibllcatiaii oF origins! papers, li>gtkl cnBCtmeDtB, and csri; edus- 
UonrU dDCumcntK, gives it % peculiar and uncjuestioned aullioritf. Co^ 
■ult alw "Ezckicl Ctigcver and Iii* Dfaccndants," In "Now FnglmHl 
BiitOlictl Beglstcr," vol. iitili, p. 104. sad "Colonial Educstioa la tli* 
South," "D« Bow's Rcriew," toI. xa, p. 622; also "Local OovenmBl' 
and Free Schools in South CaroUniii" hj B. J, Enningc, 1883. 
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CHAPTER rv. 

ELEMENTABT EDUCATION IN THE SEVOLUTIOSART PEKIOJ 

Fbou the first vigorous colonial resistance to English n 
gression it took America fifty years to eetablish an independ- 
ence anaoug nations. The Eevolutionary War and the War 
of 181S were two culminating incidents in the conflict. 
How much more than this was necessary before national 
eqiiality was granted, how much of diplomacy and inven- 
tion, advancement in learning, and domestic control, can 
scarcely he estimated. The period was not altogether one 
of revolution; but tlie ideas and the type of men dominant 
in 1783 ruled still in civil and administrative and social 
aSau-s for a, quarter of a century. They enacted laws, erected 
schools, shaped education, and gave direction to sentiments 
of industry and refinement and the means of progress. In a 
history of culture, the period of the Revolution in America 
may be said to include the War of 1812. Indeed, the next 
period, that of reorganization, can not be said to have had a 
recognized beginning until twenty-five years later (1837). 

The two chapters following seek to sketch the conditions 
of elementally, secondary, and collegiate education during 
the period named. 
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1. " Pauper Schools." 

Fraiicia AdnmR, speaking fur liis own country, recentlf 

(1875) said:* "Our iiublic I'lementory schools of Engkol 

have always been regarded an cliaritable scliools." 

IThe same idea prevailed for many years in tbia counttr, 
in Pennsylvania, almost wholly throughout the South, nufr 
ly in the West, but more or loss in New England, thougil 
not extensively in Massachuselts and Cktunecticut. Bhodi 
Island held that elementary instructioD might not safely be 
interfered with by the State except in the interest of 
who wore unable to provide for their own ; and, coiitmdidoi; 
as it seema, when John Howland and hia mechanic friendi 
undertook (17SS) to catabli^ the free school in Rhode Isl- 
and, it was objected to chiefly " by the j>oorer port of people." 
A generation later, Oovernor Hammond, of South Caro- 
lina, in bis annual message, animadverting upon the 
mon schools, but evidently speaking in the atmosphere of 1 
local unfriendly sentiment, took occaaion to say: "The ti» 
school system liaa failed. lU failure is owing to llie ftst 
that it does not suit our people, our government, onr iDBti- 
tulions. The paupers for whose children it is intended need 
them at home to work." t The sentiment was not poculisr 
to this State: Governor Hammond was only more emphatic 
In half the original colonies the idea was a ruling factor in 
more or less of the educational legislation through the early 
conatitutiooal period. By the Maryland act of 1723, and fol- 
lowing, visitors for the counties wore empowered to select 
certain children to bo taught gratia. The literary fund of 
Virginia (1810) was set apart for the exclusive benefit of tlio 
poor, as was a special Georgia appropriation of two hun- 
dred and fifty tliousand dollars seven years later. In the 
same year also New Jersey began tlio foundation of t 



• " Free Schools of tlio Dnitfld Btatas," p, B3. 
t Bev. Jamcfl Fmbor'a report, p. 10 ; quoted tliera ftann 
( Pr, B, Q. Koitbrop, delivered laS4 
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ptehool-fund. but almost immediately provided for an op- 
inal taxatioa of to'wiiships " for the education of paupers." 
I Ohio, as late as 1S31, attached a charity clause, and 
k defeated the purpose of an othei-wise liberal enactment, 
y Pennsylvania, also, throughout both the colonial and 
p early constitutional periods, the public-school idea was 
i by the care which it was thought the State should 
I of the dependent and unfortunate clsissea. Public 
Bchoola in the early history of Pennsylvania were "pauper 
schools." This appeared in the Penn School, Philadelphia, 
and was reaffirmed in the Constitution of 1790. 

Such schools raised and maintained a well-meant, chap- , 
itably intended, bnt unfortunate distinction between rich [ 
ajid poor, so as in time to frustrate the design of the schools 
and the generous cliarity of their founders. The poor de- 
spised the provision as a public badge of their debasement; 
the wealthy shunned them as degrading. That this was 
not merely the bias of legislation imposed upon the public 
appears in the constant misinterpretation of the spirit and 
function of the common schools by the people tbemselvos. 
Not till far into the present century was even Philadelphia 
freed from the invidious distinction, while the emancipation 
of the rural districts came later. 

Elsewhere a sjf'la r antipathy resulted from very differ- 
ent conditions. The "school fees" in England and the 
" rate-bills " in the United States were designed to throw a 
part of the burden of maintaining the schools upon patrons. 
While doing t-bj" they had the effect in every State where 
tried either to exclude those from the privileges of the school 
who could not afford them, or to subject them to the odium 
of " pauper patrons " when school fees were remitted. In 
either case the "odious rate-bill" has been the occasion of 
setting off aocioty into classes, excluding some, and so limit- 
ing the efficiency of the schools,* 

• Sue thia quostjon of rate-hills dUcuBBed, in tha light 6; 
rmd Amarioan experiouoe, in Mr. Adams's " Theory of Fres 8 
" Free-School S/stefn," pp. 40-57, 
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(Tlieae fees took on various forms. They were not alwayB 
assessed in money, though in cities they were usually so. 
In country districts in most States, both EaiA and "West, iha 
rate frequently included board for the teacher. In Hhode 
Island, pupils were assessed for fuel as late as 1833, fee-biUj 
being entirely abolished fifteen years later. In Vermont 
they remained until 1864, in Kew^ York three years and k 
Connecticut four years longer, and in New Jersey unlil 187J. 

S. Teachers. 

(In general, the teachers of the last century were poorly 
qualified for their work. But of the majority of the teach- 
I, of what generation, since Adam Eoelandsen, Dutch 
schoolmaster under Wouter Van Twiller, at Fort Am3te^ 
dam, and Brother Philemon Purmont, in Boston, might flie 
same not be Baid ? The cause is not difficult to find. What 
with the material urgencies of a new country, the dangen 
without and want within, a professional spirit was not to he 
expected. Contemporary conditions show less excuse. 
a pamphlet, published in 1791, the teacher of the period il 
oharaotorized as generally " a foreigner, shamefully deSciemt 
in every qualification for instructing youth, and not seldom 
addicted to gross vices."* Dr. William Darlington, also, rf 
Pennsylvania, descrilws the country school-teachers (178^ 
as "often low-bred, intemperate adventurers of the Old 
World," but generally on a par with the prevalent eatiroata 
of the profession. For some years before, and again 
after tlie War for Independence, the Atlantic States were at 
times overrun with English adventurers or Irish imaii- 

I grants, many of whom occupied the interval till they should 
find employment, in teaching. Some came, as did other 
laborers, indentured for their passage-money. One Boucher, 
a royalist, in an addrees (17G3),t is reported as saying that 



* See " ATDeiicui Jounisl ofE^uaitiiin," t 

+ 8eeN«Ur8"Marj'UniiColony,"p.ai2. ' 

tM7 of Mainland," vol. u,p.S2,SB;s, of these 



i, p. 76S. 
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" at least two thirds of the coatfitnporary Maryland educa> 
iaoTi was derived from instructors that were either indent- 
"ored servants or transported felons. Not a ship arrives," he 
said, " either with redemptioners or conricts, in which school- 
xosLsters are not as regularly advertised for sale, as are weav- 
ers, tailors, or any other tradesmen." 

"With such standards of intellectual and literary excel- I 
lence among the people, no prominence could be expected I 
among their servants— the teaohers, and yet the case was not \ 
wliolly bad. In each of a dozen colleges were a few men of 1 
ability and noble influence— men to know whom, and to ' 
live in whose atmosphere, was an education. Of this char- 
aeler, without exhausting the list, or excluding others, were 
Dwight and Stiles, of Yale, and a little la(«r Prof. SilH- 
man ; Dr. David Tappan and Prof. Sewall, of Harvard; 
Uacleao, of Princeton; PreEiident Wheelock, of Dartmouth; 
and, somewhat earUer, Prof. Hugh Jones, of the College 
of William and Mary. In the academies there were Masters 
Moody and Doddi'idg'e; Ebenezer Adams, of Leicester; and 
Dr. Thomas Eowe, the teacher of Isaac Watts. Benjamin 
Abbot began in this period, also, his long career at Exet«r. 

Concerning the common or elementary school-teachers, ', 
however, the story is different. Exceptions were few. The ■ 
learning of the day was not of the school-room. The period 
fcafi one of activity, not thought. Life was conduct : culture 
was valued, not less ; but doing, more. The years wero full 
of a wisdom suited to the limes. The needful teaehers were 
new institutions, an unbroken continent, impoverished treas- 
uries, menacing neighbors, and the care that belongs to vent^ 
ure without precedent. All these the period had ; and from 
their influence, in season, carae both men and scholars.* 

more than hall the population, not including bIbvos, were totnllj illitorala 
and grossly ignorant," and still further thai tharo was " no goneml aluea- 
tion, no frcB circulation of hooka, no emolumenta and distinc^on of lita*- 

• For a yirid and entertaining sketch of life and cultnra in the Eevolntion- 
wy period, see MoMonter'a " History of tho People of the United StRlea." 
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S. Cinnmon- School Text-Jiooka. 

The Bulypcffl of the nchool course remaiued much th» I 
BDUte as in the first century, with this difference: whereu 
th6D there were almost do hooks but tho Bible and Colt- 
ohism, scarcely had the war closed, when texts were path 
lished in such numbers and quality as rcvolutionixed Iht 
methods of teaching. The change was fiindamoiital.* 

SiN.^I ting at first was not distinct from ruuling ; or, ratlur, 
Irc'-ndintf hud not differentiated from Kiiellio^. The "Nn 
England Primer," firatpubliahedsomo time during theai 
teenlh century, hod already gone through fifteen ediUonsin 
17S0, been many times rovisiKl and enlarged, und, in thn »■ 
iwufi of 1777, dudioatutl to the " Eon. John Hancock, Pfe» 
dentof tlie American Cong^reHit." It was uued until the clem 
of the century, but waa jinibablyvaUiod more for llieahridp 
meat of the Catechuim it coutulued tiiaii as a epoller. "nit 
" New E^iglaud P&ahn-Book," after fifty editions, was still is 
use during tlie Involution. The DUworth "Spelling-Book," 
publislied about the middle of the eighteenth century, vitli 
a little elementary grammar, furnished all the inBtructuni 
given upon ttiis subject for three generations. Besides tbCM 
were half a dozen other spellers of various grades, including 
John Woolman'a " First Book for Children," Daniel Flem- 
ing's " Universal Spelling-Book," and one by Mr. Pierce, a 
Pennsylvania teacher, which contained a tolerable English 
grammar. Of course, the eminently popular, successful and 
influential speller of the period was Wobator^s "Spelling- 
Book," published in 1783. Tlie author planned "A Gram- 
matical Inatitule of tho English Language, comprising ftn 
Easy, Concise., and Systematic Method of Education, designed 
for the Use of English schools in America." It was tu be in 
three ports— a Speller, a Grammar, and a Reader. The first 
contained, besides appropriate word-lists, much geographical 
knowledge of countries and towns, to be taken occasionally 
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as spelling-lessous. The wide use of this book almost justi- 
fies tlie author's assertion that " the Spelling-Book does more 
to form the language of a nation than all others combined." 

The readers of the period were a great improvement on f 
those previously used. Webster's "Third Part "came first ' 
(l'i'85), and, like the speller, was very comprehensive. Its 
modest title — " An American Selection of Le&sona in Bead- 
ing and Speaking; calculated to improve the Mind, and re- 
tina the Taste of Youth; and also to instruct them in the 
Geography, History and Politics of the United States, To 
which are prefixed Hules in Elocution and Directions for giv- 
ing Elxpression to the Principal Passions of the Mind" — marks 
its scope. Its only rivals for many years were Bingham's 
" American Preceptor " and the " Columbian Orator,'' about 
the close of the century. Of others, having less sale, were 
Murray's " English Reader," reaching its fifth edition ; Chip- 
man's " American Moralist " ; Stanfoi-d's " The Art of Read- 
ing " and Goldsmith's " Roman History," all published about 
the opening of the century. Another book of merit, and 
used as a reader, was an "Account of the Historical Transac- 
tions of the United States after the Revolution" (1788), by 
Webster. 

Hodder'a "Arithmetic, or that Necessary Art made most 
easy; being explained io a Way familiar to the Capacity of 
any that desire to learn it In a Little Time," the first of a long 
line of similar texts, had passed through twenty-five editions 
in 1719, and was practically the only book in use until the 
publication of Pike's " Arithmetic " (1785), This claimed a 
"new system," was somewhat more pretentious, and con- 
tained an appendix of forty pages, or an " Introduction to 
Algebra," for the use of academies. DaboU's " Arithmetic " 
. vsas published about the same time, and, a few years later 
H790) the " Schoolmast«r's Assistant," by Thomas Dilworth, 
^ English teacher at Wapping. 

, Of works on language there were many, from Bailey's 

" iglishand Latin Grammar," initsfifthedition, 1720; new 

s being published at the rate of two to a generation for 
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the ccutury. Mr. Clieaver's " Latin Accidence," first iBsnedllt 
1045, was republished about the middle of the nest century, 
and again in 1S38, with the commendation of distingiiigbed 
Bcholiirs throughout New England. The " Young Lad/i 
Atscidenoe," by Mr. Caleb Bingham (1790), is notable as one 
of the first books on English grammar, "the first ever vacA 
in the Boston schools," whore it was continued many yenn, 
Besides these were Youth's " Bhort Introduction to English,'' 
and the mucli-usod ''Qrammar" of Liudley Murmy. 
Murray was never a teacher, but, wab^hfiJ of the progress of 
education, gave, about 17UU, a series of infurmat lessons, on 
the teaching of Engliah, to tUu assistants in a girls' school is 
York. Those were afterward put into form and published, 
and. later still, reissued in tlic United States. 

IUf all the other texts of the period, the only one claiinin? 
attention is the geograpiiy. Except the incidental infonoa- 
n gathered into readers and grammars, no instruction 
» afforded in this subject before the " Universal QeogiB' 
phy" of Jedediali Morse (1781).* This w 
book, contained four maps, and, excepting in a limited way 
Nathaniel Dwight's " Catechetical System of Geography," il 
was the only availahlo text for nearly lialf a century. 

4. The Edtication of Girls. 
3y a kind of "traditionary blindness," few among; the 
I colonial fathers saw the contradictiun of the most fundft- 
I mental of their religious and political principles in disro- 
' gording or thwarting the intellectual life of their daughters. 
The independence which they claimed, cairied implicitly 
the emancipation of all mind— if in holy things, certainly in 
secular; but, with a bios born of generations, while demo- 
cratic in government and Protestant in religion, in a few 
things they exemplified the most conservative aristocracy. 

" An sbridininelit of this honk was msda saron years nftemird, in 
vhiali were added historical accounts ortbo European lottUmonti in Amur- 
1 1<M, Uu Uurleeii States, and of Europe, Asia, and Africa- 
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I Before tlie close of the last centuiy, most New Eagland 
s had made some provision for the education of girls. 
n short summer terms, or at the uoon hours, or other 
?Tal, of the town (boys') school. But no such opportunity 
a afforded girls to make the most of themselves, as had 
t forced upon most boya for a half-dozen generations. 
i certain achoola-that were not only eminently 
as schools, but were agencies of wide inAucnce in 
educating public sentiment, and at the same time of service 
in publishing the possibilities of the female mind. 

For a hundred years the Penn Charter School, Philadel- 
phia, had admitted both sexes on equal terms. The Mora- 
vians had established a school for girls at Bethlehem, Fa., as 
early as 1745, while the Philadelphia Female Aca<lcmy dates 
from the Revolution, Among the earliest in New England 
were Dr. Dwight's Young Ladies' Academy, at Greenfield, 
Conn. (1785), and the Medford School, near Boston (1789) ; 
the latter is said to have been for many years the resort of 
young lady students from all the Eastern States. 

The most vigorous and systematic experiment, however, 
and the most vigorously and systematically antagonized 
was in Boston. As early as 1700 there had been " writing- 
Bchools." to which girls were admitted. Tliey were irregu- 
larly maintained for nearly a hundred years, but to no deft- 
nita purpose. Instruction was usually given by the teachers 
of the common schools, but between the regular sessions. 

About 1787 Mr. Caleb Bingham,* with an illustrious repu- 
tation as a teacher, projKMed to open a real school for girls, i 
where, besides writing, they should be taught reading, spoU-J 
iog, arithmetic, and English grammar. Immediately upon I 
opening, his room was filled. The supply created a de-' 
mand. More sought admission than could be accommodated. 
With the selectmen's daughters in school, female educa- 
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tion was becoming popiilar. It was proposed to estabGsll 
three new schook for girls, called "reading-schools." Now 
was introduced a cunous organization. Pupils attending a 
writing-school io the morning in one building, were, in the 
afternoon in another building, by anoUier set of teachers, i 
structed in the " reading-school." While the girls were 
one school, the hoya were in an^fher ; and, to avoid too great 
hazard, the girla were only allowed to attend school ax 
months in the year. , 

This came to be called, very appropriately, the " double- 
headed" system, and continued until near the middle of the 
present century. A like separation of sexes in the sams 
building, without the alternation of rooms and teachers, is 
yet practiced in Baltimore and in many Eastern and son» 
Southern cities, 

Biblioffraplti). 
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ACADEMIES AND COLLEGES. 

1. Academies. 
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Alongside each of the first colleges, frequently antedat- 
ing them, sometimes forming part of the organization, waB • 
grammar-school. This was true of Harvard, William an* 
Mary, Yale, Princeton, the University of Pennsylvania, a^ 
Dartmouth. Such schools served the double purpose o( fit- 
ting for the college and supplementing with a classical traiDr 
ing the meager elementary instruction of the < 
school^^nd the home. Thoy were the only pre] 
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Cls of the time and of uniform type, their courses being 
to the time-sanctioned curriculum of the college. They 
^^ taught much Latin and Gcreek, an extended course in inalh- 
ematics, and were strong generally on the side of tlio hu- 
xoanities as these were understood. Theirs was an eminent 
searvice, making the severe training of the college possible. 

But within a century thei^ had been established schools 
of a high order which^id not, and were not designed to, in ^ 
any special jj^jygi^jjireiKHe^forJho universities. These 
were int^endent institutions of extended courses, some of 
them endowed in a limited way, presided over by the best 
scholarship and teaching in the Slate, and altogether deserv- 
ing the name of the people's college. During the period 
these rapidly multipHed, and with changed social conditions 
came new academic functions. 

The academy, both name and institution, was evidently 
borrowed from Great Britain. Scotland had such schools in 
her principal towns as early as the twelfth centiuy, while 
the so-called middle schools of the Continent, the classical ,' 
drill-schools of Germany, and the great public schools of 
England — Rugby, Eton, and the like, "the most English in- 
stitutions of England," venerable with age — are their Euro- 
pean antecedents. 

The Edinburgh High School dates from 1519. In 1644 
John Mdton, after describing, in his " TraclaleT^ complete 
and generous education as "that which fits a man to per- 
form justly, skilfully, and magnanimously, all the offices, 
both private and public, of peace and war," recommended 
that " less time be bestowed on grammar and sophistry," aud 
that an academy be established which should be both school 
and university. Immediately upon the " Act of Toleration," 
academies were set up by Dissenters, who subsequently intro- 
ducfid them into the colonies. Indeed, Harvard, Yale, and 
William and Mary were for many years not superior to the 
best classical schools of English Dissenters. The Dummer 
School, Massachusetts (1763), Flatbush Academy, " Erasmus 
Hall," on Long Island (1787), and a few years earlier, Ger- 
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inantnwn Anwloniy, Maryland, Phillips Exeter (N. 
Phillipe Andover, and Leicester acadomies, Masaacbuntt, 
all belong to this period, and, wMle the most famous, 
Btituls but a small proportion of all. Of the Morwiaa 
ecadomios at Bethlehem and Nazareth, Pa., the hifltorign 
Winterbothain assorts (1795) that they were "among thD 
beat establifllimenta of any srh%)ls in America." 

At the close of the century New JTork had nineteen of 
Ithoso schools and Maseachuflette abuut ui equal ^umber. 
Thpy were to bo found in almost every Stat*, both Nortiiand 
8outh, and wore tho one characteristic educational a^jBnr; 
I of the ijme. Tu thoso and their like, aoroetimes followed 
1 ty B college training, oftener not, were educjited tlj© "boyi 
70" and tho generation following. Franklin, for 
time, both the Adamses, and John Hancock, wore trained 
in the Boston Latin School, Prof. Tappan, of Harvard, 
Chief-Justice Parsons and Sewall, prepared for college un- 
der Master Moody at Dummcr Academy; while Benja- 
min Abbot and John Adams, masters at Exeter and ^- 
dover, made for themsulvea and their schools a lasting rep- 
utation.'*' 

The English academies were usually well endowed. (Eton 
as an annual revenue of one hundred and fifty Ihouauid 
dollars, and pays tfae head-master twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars.) The Americans of tho last century were in no condi- 
' tion to endow so well their schools, though possibly they did 
better. The academies were kept near the people, breathius 
the spirit of the timiv Most of them were incorporate ulti- 
mately. Some were founded by returns from lotteries, more 
by appropriations from the public treasury, and yet more by 
private munificence. 
I An interesting characteristic of these academies and p»- 
t'culiarto the oldest colonial grammar-schools is the aigsifi- 

* The Mot England icndemlGfi, typical of HUoh ojienDicB throughont tha 
EttatDS. hiLvc boeu wall disracturizcd bf Mr. C. W. Homnioridiatlio " Ame> 
lean Jouraal of EducaUan," voL xvj, p. K3. 
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I^Bnce of the lerm "free" as apjilied to them. Tbey were 
aot at all " freo " in the modem meaning' of the word ; the 
privileges of attendance involved the payment of a fee. The 
larger the endowment, however, the smaller the fee usually; 
and to most of them, in whatever State, admission mi^ht be 
liad by the needy without charge. The Dummer School was 
for those specified in the bequest, chiefly the inhabitants of 
Byfield, Mass. So the Hopkins grammai^^hools in the 
seventeentb century were free to the towns of Hartford, 
New Haven, Hadley, and Cambridge, in which they were 
situated. Later, the PhiUipa Academies were opened to all 
from whatever State in the sanse that no race, nor rank, nor 
limitaLions of residence, nor religious distinctions, were made 
conditions of admission. E^nal privileges were given on the 
same terms. Tliey.werejrea, then, in contrast with the like 
schools and seminaries of England, admission to which 
quired membership in some particular church or other or-- 
gauization, and so were exclusive.* 

S. Colleges. 

After the three colonial colleges already not«l, sixteen 
others were founded before the close of the century, sis of 
which preceded, by a few years, the Revolution. 

Of these, the earliest was Princeton, already referred to 
incidentally as the local outgrowth of the " Log College " 
of Eev. William Tennent. Though founded by Presby- 
terians, and still supported by them, it stands as the repre- 
sentative of the State's higher edueatio'v in New Jersey. 

Following Princeton was King's College (now Colum- 
bia), New York. It was founded by royal charter (1754), 
and was meant to be an Episcopal seminary. Initiated by a 
legalized lottery — the usual step in eucb moral and educa- 
tional enterprises then — it received local excise money, pri- 
vate benefactions, and the " King's Farm," a valuable grant 

'■ New Enc- 
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held by "Trinity Church"' for reli^ous and educatioiial 
purposes. Started upon an Episcopal basis, it met the k 
tagonism, MBtipnly of Dissenters, of whom President Join- 
Bon bitterly, complained, but of the Dutch, also, who a 
rally opposed anything English. Nevertheless, it pros- 
pered. Prior to the Eevolution it received liberal gianls 
from King George III, and generous coub-ibutions fromfl: 
nobility and gentry of England, besides substantial aid 
from the "Society for the Propagation of the Glospel in 
Foreign Parts." Its curriculum had been ex^ianded ii 
few years, even beyond that of Harvard and the oldtr 
institutions. In addition to the usual subjects it incladed 
"divinity" and madicine, something of nahu'al science, the 
modem languages, and "whatever else of literature maj 
l«nd to accomplish the pupils as scholars and gentlemen."' 
Predisposed to royalty, the college was closed early in lb6 
war, and not i-eopened until 1784, when it became Columbia 
College, %vith its general control in the "Regents of Uk 
University of the State of New York." 

Even before the i^tation in New York city about ^Itfy 
College, Pennsylvania, led by Franklin, began to talk m^S 
institution in Philadelphia. In the year 1749 was openei 
the Philadelphia Academy, with a kind of oharity-sclflpV 
attachment. In the former were taught Latin, EnglidE» 
and mathematics. It immediately took on the function^* 
of a high-grade seminary, at the same time fitting 
men for college. Within a decade, it HM four hun-^ 
dred students, was chartered with the privileges of a col 
lege, had an extended course of study, a d^ttrtmcnt o* 
law, and drew patronage from half the coloij^. At til' 
close of the war it was merged in the Universiqi-.of Penif 

Brown ITnivorsity, though founded (it^-as a Baptis* 
institution, was, neveiiheless, one of the fli-ss schools of th* 
period to emphasize the growing sentiment for a. thoroughly 

• " Eistoii«l Sketch ol CohimUk Colk^" ia»^ f, k ^^m 
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^^■tdenomlnatioiial collegiate training. Dartmouth College' 
I 'iSereloped from the Indian school of the honored principal, 
and first president, of the college, Eev. Dr. Wheelock, It 
"was chartered 1769, and had a few years later a large landed 
interest (twelve thousand acres in one body, and valuable), 
yielding even during the last century a considerable reve- 
nue. A second college was founded in New Jersey (1770)— 
Queen's, now Rutgers ; and sixteen others, in various States. 
hefore the close of the century. Of tlieae, three were in 
Maryland, two each in Virginia, Tennessee, and Vermont ; 
and one in each of the aix States — Maine, Massachusetts, 
North Carolina, New York, Pennsylvania, and South Caro- 
lina, with one in the District of Columbia, 

A marked feature of th&penod ia the rapid multipliea-| 
lion of colleges that f oUSftad the first flush ot independence. ' 
Four were estaWi^SWfluring the war ; twelve immediately 
following. ^B^^UpAt^e of the century the country had 
more coQ^^^^^^wportion to the population than it has 
ihusetta was the first lu protest. When it was 
ii found Williams College, Harvard filed a long 
1 remonstrance. It was urged that "^tervardwas 
pAperly a college of the whole government ; and that the 
Commonwealth would do its people an injury by taking the 
support from one old and established institution, and en- 
co uraging a new and feeble school." t The protest failed, 
I the coUege (WOliams) was established (1793). It stiU 
ptains true that the Harvard principle was sound. Will- 
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• Dartrooiitli baa a Tery exocllcnt history in a work published 1818, 
writMQ by B. P. Smitli. Chapter rii, p. 100, cootninB a suutitiot alntomciil 
of tha celebmled " Dartmonth Collega Case " toucbinii; the charter of the 
coUege. CcniGalt also the " DaTtmouth Cbubcs and the Supreraa Court," 
by J. Shirley, St. Louin, 1^0. Works of Daniol Webatcr, vol. v, p. *Ba. 

t TenuBBSiia at thia ljma,T~— ■ Uf^t Maryland, and New Jeraey, 

bad cneb two, nnd V^iD^^ ^ On the "MdltipUcntionof Col- 

>^ l«e«B and Educa U" '*'' ^," aeo tlie " Ninety-fllUi Report of 

irCoiTenit , Cork" (1883), p. 833; nbio, " "' 

. Barnard, p. SO. 
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IS has a record of which to be proud ; but, of the mit 
inntitutionH founded between 177C tuid 1796, the present ccvl 
dilions of Ave ouly. hint at even passable thrift. Tbec»<1 
rent average attendance of the others falls below eigli^il 
with a present agjfregatc endowment of less tliau three mill- 1 
ion dollars. 

Thia was a time of general expansion. More 
settled, society wm nenceaarily less g'iven to formal and pt 
scribed culture, but devoted to organization and attempts at 
practieal readjuatuiento. 

Harvard now first usHUmcd the notne of university ; tot; 
(though there had been collateral professorships, theae V 
maintained by assetisnicnta tipon students, were not oo-ordi:- 
uatod into dopartinenta, and left the institution only an Utr 
domic school of art. Signs of catholicity also appear, in tb 
Btudents wei-e no longer required to attend the divinity lect- 
ures, except they were preparing for the ministry, 
democratic tendencies of the time were shown in raaay 
ways. Students from alxiut the beginning of the Revolution 
(1770 in Tale) were catalogued alphabetically, and not u 
previously by the Booiu] rank of their families. literal^ 
societies, voluntary associations for social and general cult- 
ure, were multiplied ; and at William and Mary College 
was formed (1770) the first Greek fraternity in this oounti; 
—the Phi Beta Kappa — the parent of both seci-et and open 
college fraternity organizations in America.* 

New interests were arising. The New England colonial 
conflict had been a theological one. The opposition and 
divergence of sects — freedom from which, in Vh-ginia, bod 
constituted, in the ostimatiun of President Blair, one of that 
colony's commending social features— were rapidly being 
obscured, in the greater immediate civil and political iatet- 
esls which all the colonies shared in common. Less impor- 
tance was attached to tlie formal subscription to creeds ; re- 

* For a Bkotch of this orgnnlmllon, its urigln, und occimioii, scd QuIno]''i 
" HWTBTd Univoraiy," vol. il, p. SBT. 
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'ligious tests were less frequent and insistent. William and 
Hary elected a lay chancellor ; Yale, also, though nominally 
on a Congregational foundation, received aid ( 1792) from the 

tires. J^H 
The college, once an Bppend^:c to the Church, was g«M^^H 
in view of immiaent State dangers, to have an equal valu^^^^ 
to the Commonwealth. First encouraged hecause it pro- 
vided an educated miiuBtry, there was coming to be reqog- ; 
nized an opinion, despite the deScieucies in culture, that'edu- , 
cation is something more — that it has a value in itself ; that 
schools might well be maintained apart from the Church as 
an organization, and in no way lessen their usefulness. Of 
the four colleges established during the war, two were non- 
Rectarian, as were three fourths of the sixteen colleges found- 
ed in the twenty years after 1776. 

Colhga fwndtd prior to 1.100. ^j 
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BMioyraphi/. 

The "Xcw England Acafteoiics," by Ke». Cbirka nimmond; lit 
"Old Academics," " New-Englander,'' JaDuirj, 1886; "AodcmiM h 
Sew England" ( 1 S30), " American Quirlcrlj Rt^ster," ?oL il, p. 
Mid voL ill, p. 388; the " Rclatioo of Acodemiea lo CoIIf^cb," "C«i^ 
gsiional Beviev," voL ii, p. BO, and " Fatnam's Uagaxino," vol ii, 
The collcgei of the period are well Feprceenied In " A Uiatorj of Himri 
UniTnrgitj, 1689-1776," by BenjanuD Peiroe; a "BUtoryof the Called 
of Nvw Jersey," by J. Uaclean ; an " QlBtorical Sketch of CulumUl CoL 
Icgp," I7B4-1876, by J. Van Amrinee: "ni«t<irj of the Unirenlty «f 
Pennaylvanla," by T. II. Hontgooicry : the "Early History of 
UniTenily," by B. A. Guild (1604) ; the " Urat Half-CcmtatT of DM- 
moulh College," by N. Crosby (1769-1830); and " Dc&cripIlTo Analjiil 
of the Sociolj Sjaicm in Coilcgcs of the Coiled Sioiea," by W. J. Btik 



PAUT THIRD. 
THE PEEIOD OF EEORGANIZATIOK 

CHAPTER VI. 

TEXDESCIES. 

The Transition. 



tTsK traDsitJon from a colonial dependence to national 
ependence was a costly one. The Slates came out of the 
itest bankmpt financially ; disoi-ganized in industries ; a 
uovemment without precedent ; the real War of Independ- 
ence yet to fight, and the civilized world looking' on to see 
the failure. Not three decades had passed from the inaugu- 
ration of Washington when the final conflict was over. 
The War of 1812 was fought, a substantial independence 
achieved ; and tiie States, no longer engrossed with conflict- 
ing and unsettled foreign interests, turned their attention to 
economic and industrial questions at home. Trade began to 
revive ; commerce had found a way ; social and govern- 
mental forces were active and planning. The period was 
one of great change and much growth. 

In four decades population had trebled. The six cities of 
1790 had grown to twenty-six in 1830 ; then, one thirtieth of 
the entire population, they were now one sixteentli. The 
acquisition of territory had been enormous. The scarcely 
more than eight hundred thousand square miles of 1783 had 
inded to upward of two milli on square miles in 1819, or 
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bftnllffles tbo total aroa of tbo origmal tlkirtoen States. 

F^llimai aloHQ was equal to one hundnxl and Sftj-eigbt State 

r «noh BB Massachueotls. TbeMissisiiippi wasotrantoAmerican 
commerce its full len^, leadiajj^ to a rapid extension of nt 
tlemenU in the Bouthwcst. It was the era of new Staler 

' Sleveri bad been added to tlio Omt thirtettn. Trade vw 
opened with the West Indies. In the census of 18^, gtatW 
tica began lo bo taken conccming mnnufacturing interesb 
ApppMpriatioiia were niudo by Congress, as well as by seveml 
of the State!!, for iutoniat iniprorenienta, in the year 1819 
throe hundred and fifty tlioiuuuid dollars being set aside by 

; congressional act for this purpose. Virginia, Delaware, and 
Uaryland established "improvement funds." Manufactu^ 

I ing associatiods and trade leagues were organized in Penn- 
sylronia and Norlli Caixtlina. Congress voted one hundred 

' thousand dollai's annual appropriation to the navy. A sys- 
tem of coast defense was projected, and the pre-emption laud 

, act passed. The year 1830 opened upon twenty-five canals, 
including the great Erie, with an aggregate length of aixteen 
hundred miles ; while, five years later, one thousand milu 
of railroad had grown from the Quincy (Maes.) four-mile 
granite line of 1820. 

Already the slavery question was forcing itself upon the 
public mind, leading directly lo the founding of the Ameri- 
can Colonization, and other manumission societies, and end- 

I less political readjustments. Academies of science, philoBO- 
phy, and history, the "North American Review," in Boston, 

I and thirty colleges, took their start in this period. It was 
in these years when most of our educational systema origi- 
uatcd or began Uioir reorganisation. Professorsbipa of 
(science, law, tnediciue, and the modem languages were 
added to the existing faculties. In place of the thirty-five 
(newspapers of 1775, there were three hundred and twenty- 
I three in 1810, and one thousand two decades later. It waB a 
j period of great awakening and great activity. In the atmoB- 

/phere of the Revolution were bom and reared statesmen 

I and soMiers; not less did the years following gir« 
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and authors and teachers, tradesmen and benefactors, pro- 

leasional and scientiflc men.* 

It was the period of the Adamses and Jefferson ; of Frank- 
ha and Webster; of Governor De Witt Clinton; of youngs 
Denison Olmated; of Horace Mann and Joseph Henry; o^' 
Ererett and Story; Gallaudet, of Connecticut; Guilford, of 
OMo; Grimke, of South Carolina; and Frelinghuyaen, of 
New Jersey. Wayland, in Bhode Island; Peers, in Ken- 
tucky; and Shaw, in Virginia, were planning school systems 
in their several States. Chancellor Kent was in hia prime, 
nnd Randolph and Marshall and Jackson and Clay were con- 
temporaries whose like the modem world has rarely seen. 

In the presence of su<;h men, one ceases to wonder that 
0i6 young nation was growing confident and aspiring. To 
flia vigorous young the future is always promising. To them 
the maintaining of a free government seemed, if not easy, 
at least possible. How possible i The wise men— these and 
otkre— set themselves to answer the question. 

^ey differed in their views about the Constitution, and 
iranigled over the dangers of centralization; the best men 
WW fearful of the inroads of slavery and the dangers to 
wmmerce; but all agreed that intelligence was necessary to 
oitizenship. Look through the writings of Washington and 
Jefferson, and it will be found that the best thought was 
PTOn to the importance of a right training of mind. " In 
pioportion as the structure of a government gives force to 
public opinion," said Washington, "itisnecessary thatpublic 
opinion should be enlightened." So Mr. Jefferson repeated- 
Ij urged, and made it the guide of his later years, that "'the 
uiffosion of light and education are the resources most to be 
'^lied on for ameliorating the condition, promoting the 
^ and advancing the happiness of man." 
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Tbe senlinient was no forced one nor exotic. It n 
familiar ti> Itit.- b«8t men in every State and station ; to Job 
Adams, und Madison, and Rush ; to lawyer and stateonu 
and clcrgj'iiuui. It waa so general, that the memorable n^ 
of Cbajicellur Kent, that " the parent who sends his son into 
the world uneducated, defrauds the community of a joulk 
ful citizen and boqiicatha to it a nuisance," • was not moni 
poFBonul opinion than the expression of a wide-spread pulilic 
faith. Out of such patriotic and exalted sentiments, tlutot 
universal and libciral education had an easy birth. Not (hat 
intelligence apranfi; suddenly out of ignorance, or that soft- 
cioiil schoob were at once provided. History can hardly bt 
so set off into periixLi. Most " turning-points " are ourrtt; 
improvenieut is growth. But, in the fifty years after ISOU 
tlioro was a time when proKress noticeably aocclemlei 
Organiiution wan upon a higher plane, Inatitutiuus took 
on now significance. New arts and iuduatries, thronged 
cities and an active press, tlie exaltation of pcrsonaJ and co- 
operative life, and the increased recognition or liuuianttarina 
interests, were, both logically and chronologically, 
panied by a largo and wholesome enthusiasm for education- 
The time was pregnant with half-seen possibilities. 

In this ai^'akening was the American renaissance — a re- 
turn to vigorous life, such as had not l>een enjoyed fori 
hundred yearn. Something of the early enthusiasm for 
learning and the means of learning came in with Jefferaon 
and Mann, Mark Hopkins, Denison Olmsted, Mary Lyoii, 
and their contemporaries. 

Early in the century (1805) the Public School Society of 
New York city was formed; the claims of public primary 
education were urged — Boston, 1818; and Now York pro- 
vided for the county supervision of schools. Within the 



*" la tho nnttod BtnUs, lie who does not Bend his child to idiool 
(-nlilch hu should do. Tor the tame rEoaoo aa he pujB bin tmea, c 
time of vir) moat be ref^rded In % pconllarl; iiuidlouB unse as an eatmj 
of the Btato."— Db. a. 8. Hali. 
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iod were introduced or discussed the firet high-schools, 
lual training-Bchoola, and mechanics' institutes, semi- 
ies for teachers, associations, institutes, and the publi- 
of educational journals. Independent professional 
lools and departments, technological institutions, and 
led societies, school and general public and free librar 
were multiplied. Evening and special schools for 
iring classes, and the whole list of institutions for the 
Fective and dependent classes— institutions for the blind, 
le deaf, the imhecile, orphans, and the wayward^ — took their 
during these years. 
There were without doubt great agencies at work looking' 
general education. "A broad philanthropy,'' says HfrJ 
ill, "rather than a deep philosophy, ruled the hour; 
en consulted their instincts more than formulas of 
their educational policy." But they were impulses 
rooted and guided, out of whose working have come the 
mt systems. 

This enlargement of educational interest was accompa- 
nied further by certain tendencies toward centralization 
peculiarly modern, and which claim a fuller treatment. 
These appear in the creation of achool-funda by the States, 
and the accompanying boards of control, superintendents, 
commissioners, etc. Begun with a purpose, they show a far- 
reaching wisdom, and an understanding of the educational 
iblem, rare enough in any ago; surprising, then. 

S. The Creation of School-Funds. 

The sources of income for the support of schools have 
been various. Local, State, and national taxes ; municipal 
and legislative appropriations ; city. State, and congres- 
sional land-grants ; land-rents, students' fees, rate-hills, and 
private benefactions ; swamp and saline lands ; bank-tas and 
suiplus revenue funds; fines, forfeitures, and escheats ; excise 
tax and vender's license, have all contributed to the support 
of education. 

Speaking generally, most early funds were local and 
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anniial. This is especially tnie of Now lihigland and Penii' 
tiylvania, where the idea of local self-^verament was Btroni 
For a different reason also tbe Bame statement applies to pafti 
of the SoulL, where, aa in Ehode Island, education was pil 
alongside of reli^on aa a matter of personiU and domutii: 
concern. The district system, as will appear elsewhere, i> 1 
phase of this same early tendency to divide authority, dil- 
tributing the school control among many small and mdt- 
pendent corporations. First appearing in New Eng'laud,]! 
has, at some time, been upon the statute-books of more thn 
half the States of the Union. It was part of the general in' 
pulse toward the sharing of administrative power, edncfr- 
tional, political, and religious, which was a vigorous and Itmff- 
lived reaction against the unreasoning monarcliism wbidi 
had prevailed into modern times, and been imposed upon 
our forefathers. 

f The later years— the last half-century — in education show 
a bios toward a lurgur and mora central control. Tbe co<^ 
enitinns of an industrial life in a populous country not onlf 
require a general IJkenees of interest, but a homogeneity of 
culture and participation in a common experience. Tliia 
disposition of the public, in the direction of organization and 
concerted action, is manifest in most civil affairs, It ii 
shown in the consolidation of industry into corporations; 
in the inauguration of fraternities and lodges;, and guilds 
and granges; in the organization of charity and the uniou 
of church agencies in the service of missions, Clunstian 
ciations, benevolent exchanges, etc. It appears also in tbe 
endowment of research, and the multiplication of learned 
societies, as sot over against individual investigation; wtdlfl 
the constant aggressions of legislation upon territory once 
recognized as mdividual grounds has led Herbert Spencer lo 
say: "The old superstition was the Divine Right of kings; 
the modern one is the Divine Bight of Parliamenta." 
Among all representative governments the mark of centrali- 
upon contemporary interests. Education is no ex- 
QuestiouB of compulsory school attendano^ » 
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latory traming, and die treatment of bodies of illiteracy, 

1 their disciission, a like sentiment. Care for the 

active classes, once regarded as a private charity, is now 

a Slate interest almost without exception. 

k Bpealdng historically, the first step in all this centering' 

^ educational control was the ci'eating of permanent school- 



As has already been seen, Massachusetts and other colo- 

8 both North and South, made appropriations of land, some 
K -which, held by leases, ultimately went into the general re- 
Connecticut as early as 1733 had set apart her public '' 
3 lying in the northwestern part of the colony " to the 

_3etual use of the schools." A portion of the proceeds was 
distributed to the town and parish school societies, and now 
constitutes a part of their permanent funds. To theee have ^— 
been added at diiferent times " excise moneys," local bequests, 
and forfeitures, forming in some towns considerable sums. 
In the year 1786, upon the cession of Connecticut's Western 
domain to the United Stetes, a State reservation was made 
of what is now northeastern Ohio, and called the "Western 
Eesorve." This (except a small tract) was sold 179.'>, for one 
million dollars, which was turned into the school-fund. 

By a law of 178G, New Toritt Stete set apart two lots in 
each township of the unoccupied lands, for "gospel and 
school purposes," and fifteen years later ordered that the net 
proceeds of half a million acres of vacant and unappropri- 
ated lands should be devoted to a i>ennanent fund for the 
support of common schools. 

New Hampsb-lre, 1831, began a similar fund, by exacting 



" A very eshmiBtivo study of the "Origin and Hiatory of tho Mnasophu- 
BStta SEhool-Fund " is presented by IIod. Georgo 8. Boutwell, m the Ea- 
poit of the Botirdof EduoatioD, 1859. 

i For a Blolement of tho New York Soliool-Fuud (for the Common 

kIb) Bod tbo Idterory Fund (far Uie bonofiC of iK»di:iuiu3), sua " HlB- ■ 

eal and Statjsdcal Beoord^" of New York, ISSS. 
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«aB halt of one per cent npon ib» capiUl of all banks wltkkWil 
lb« State. And Ualne, about the same time. devot«d the po K 
ccods of the sale of twenty towiishi{K of public lands (or I 
like nae; a paK of which was distributed to the towns, ssil 
Oonaeeticut, but held as invested capital whose inconte oulj 
■ni^t be used tor scboob. Certaia bauk-stoi-k held, and (In 
funded debt of the Stale, w«r« made lu New Jersey a permt- 
nent fund wboM reveauci, aiuc« about 1830, has beeo ^ipUed 
to the public scboob. 

Rhods Island, Vennont, and Pennsylvania have no in- 
reeted achool-funds. The fbst supplements the local wr- 
enues by an annual appropriation of one hundred tliousand 
dollara, and the last by not lew than one million dollars. 

As nti^t be supposed, and as has been frequently u- 
Mried by historians, little vas acoomp!is))cd in the South 
during this period ; little even attempted. Yet the principli 

»of State responsibility, and somewlut of State control, wu 
admitted, and became a factor of legislation in half the 
Soutliem States. 
A beginning wofl mode by Delawiu^ as early as 17H, it 
»;ems, though no deSnite results came of it; the present 
fund dates from 1^17, and rests upon bank-slock, and a bond 
of the State, together amounting to about one hundred and 

i fifty thousand dollars. Virginia (1810) began the constitu- 
tion of her "Literary Fund" by legislative appropriaUon, 
which was augmented from various sources, until, at tlifl 
close of the War of 1812, it amaunle<l to two million dolhtrs. 
South Carolina followed (1811), but feebly, and North Caro- 
lina (1625). Any suhsUuitial benefit from the funds yftt 
negatived in all three of the States by conferring them 
chiefly upon the poor. Alabama, Florida, nnd Georgia 
made large appropriations of land, and maintained, espe- 
cially the last, flourishing academies, but upon special en- 
dowments or local support. At the prompting of Conp-esB | 
(180G), grants of reservation lands were made in Tennessee, 
one htmdred thousand acres each to colleges and academies, 
and one thii^-sixth of the nutaimng unoooupied temtoiT 
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p the use of the common schools. All this, which later 
old have yielded such abundant revenues, was almost 
lolly wasted, and the present fund began with an in- 
in Bank of Tennessee stock (18461. This was 
Screased hoth by legislative enactments and bank-stock 
dividends, amounting; in 1858 to one million five hundred 
thousand dollars. Large grants of land were made by 
Kentucky and Louisiana also. In the former (1831), one 
linlf the net profits of the Bank of the Commonwealth were 
made a " Literary Fund," to be distributed annually for the 
maintenance of common schools under State control. The 
land-grants in Louisiana were, in the year 1847, consolidated, 
aggregating nearly eight hundred thousand acres, and form- 
ing a large and for some years a productive investment. 



An interesting feature of school administration, fifty to 
seventy-five years ago, was the lottery. It came in for all 
sorts of uses, and some which to-day would be counted very 
questionable. Those referred to here, however, were legal- 
ized, had the sanction of public opinion, and were considered 
altogether an honorable means of raising funds. Their pro- 
ceeds were in som.e instances considerable, and contributed 
to increase the common-school fund, and the endowment of 
colleges; to aid in the erection of buildings, furnishing ap- 
paratus, and paying salaries. 

The ilrst steps taken (1747) towMd the founding of what 
is now Columbia College were in the grant of a system 
of lotteries. Williamstown Academy, Massachusetts, was 
partly so founded (1790), and two years later, four lotteries 
were granted to the Regents of the University of the State 
of New York, one eighth of whose proceeds should go to the 
academies, and the remainder to the common-school fund. 
tJpon Union and Hamilton Colleges, and the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Vincennes "University, Indiana, 
and academies throughout the West, was bestowed such aid. 
The Catholepistomiad, first University of Michigan, and the 
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QenortJ Board of Kducntion, wore graatod four lotteries, flt^ 
toen por eont of wLotw proceeds should bo ai^plted to tb 
general ftmd. William and Mary College and Brown ud 
Harvard * UniveniLira were ivcipients of Uko favors lit 
IdoMl, for tlio half-century following the IteTolutJon dm 
IvfBs almost no public enterpriite requiring pecuniary wi 
Ithat did not receive more or lees titate recogtiilioD sol 
iBssistance Uirough loIlericA, at some time and in aam 
leecUou. From aiuuieipal iinprovemMite to founding and 
equipping collogoB, establishing libraries, initiating and vof 
tnenttng school-funds, and building churches, the loUerf 
lias hnt^n a common source of relief. One writer, speafcinf 
for lUiodo Island alone, says lotteries were made " to con- 
tribute to churches in Providence, Newport, Bristol, nai 
half a dozen other towns ; by Baptiiit, Methodist, Presby- 
terian, and Congregalioual faitli." They were the churdi 
fairs of our grandfallicrs — a device whose function, 
source of general revenue, possesses a decided historic isr 
tereat. 



I A more imjwrtant source of school revenue, in thfi toaa 
I of permanent inveatmeut grows out of the provisions of tb< 
famous " Ordinance of 1787 " and subsequent acta. 

The several colonies, upon establishing independent gt"- 
emmeuta, and even before the •' Articles of Confederation," 
laid claim to tlie undeveloi>ed territory lying west of them 
and extenUiug nominally, to the Pacific. Virginia owned 
Kentucky and the territory north of the Ohio Bivor, except 
some reserves in Ohio. Tennessee was held by North Car- 
olina ; Alabama and Mississippi by Georgia ; Maine by MaB- 
sachusetts -, and Vermont claimed by both New York and 
New Hampshire. The claims of Pennsylvauia and Con- 

* nurranJ, 1TT6, took two thausimd tkkets in k {luliUa lottGry, utd 
nsliied flightMn tboiutDd dollars tovvard tba Erection of BtougliMn HiU. 
Again, in 1811, t/Uimchuiietti Hall ww ftlmoM wholly buUt tl'Oin ths ptw- 
BMdiof a]Dtt«:7 tbUbniaghl tventy-uiiw tlioiuoDddolUn. 
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s finally 



Scticut also were conflicting, and the dispute \ 
Ibmitted to Congress (1775). 
I The offer of Virginia, in the year 1781, to cede her terri- 
waa accepted by the General Government (178i). Two 
i later (1786) Connecticut withdrew her claims, reserv- 
g to herEelf a section in the northeastern corner of Ohio, 
1 the western boundary of Pennsylvania, one hundred 
i twenty miles westward and from the forty-first parallel 
platitude north to the lake, c^ed in the early days " New 
mnecticut." The school-fund to which reference has been 
3 elsewhere began in the sales of this " Western Re- 

Fop the organization and control of this Northwest Tend- , 
y Congress provided in 1787. In the year 17S4, Mr. Jeffer- ' 
I, as chairman of a committee, had presented to Congress 
e draught of a bill respecting the disposition of the pubKc 
feds, in which one is surprised to find no reference to 

Soools or education. Eleven months later another bill was 

reported, containing the provision that "there shall be 
reserved the central section of every township for the main- 
tenance of public schools, and the section immetliately ad- 
joining the same to the northward for the support of re- 
ligion." After several amendments and prolonged discus- 
sion, the clause referring to the support of religion was strick- 
en out. The remaining provisions were confirmed two years 
later in tlie " Ordinance for the Government of the Ten-i- 
tory Northwest of the RiveJ Ohio," * along with which waa 
given the fundamental declaration which has since been 
incorporated into alMosC every State Constitution that "re- 
ligion, morality, and knowledge, being necessary to good 
government and the happiness of mankind, schools and 
the means of education shall be forever encouraged." 

Ohio, the first State admitted to the Union from tliis Ter- 
ritory, received three townships; one as a Territory, and two 
upon admission as a State (1803), for the support of a 



r 
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sity, and subseqtienlly tho sixtceiith section in eacli towBiHf 
toward the muiuteniLiice of common achools. Prior to 1821, 
Indiana, Illinois, and Uichigan had received like grants, la 
(he South, under the general jirovision for tha dispositioncf 
public hinds, Louisiana, Miasis-iippi, Alabama, and Tennean 
received tliree townships eat^h. Maine, Missouri, Arkanau^ 
Florida, Texas. Wiseoiisin, and Iowa, respectively, received 
the sixteenth section only (one square mileout of each toiro- 
ship of thirty -six square miles). 

In tiie year 1841, by act of Condtross, sixteen States— Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, California, Florida, Illinois, Iowa, Kantas, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Mia'wuri, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, Ore^n, and Wisconsin — each received five 
hundred thousand acres, of which three million ia theag^ 
gre^te went to augment the common-school fund. Upon 
tho organization of Oregon Territory, 1848, the reserTatUA 
for schools was doubled, whereby California, Minnesota, 
Oregon, Kansas, Ncbntsko. Colorado, and Nevada have eacit 
received both the sixteenth and thirty-sixth soctions. The 
provision applies, indeed, lo every new State since 1818, ei- 
ccpt West Virginia. 

By act of Congress (1819), supplemontod by legislation 
the year following, and again in the year I860, thirteen 
States — Alabama, Arkansaa. California, Florida, Illinois, 
Iowa, Indiana, Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Uississipin, 
Missouri, and Wisconsin— received an aggregate of 62,4S8,413 
acres of swamp-landa, 14,000,000 acres of which were appro- 
priated to the use of schools. 

The total land-grants made by the United States for edu- 
cational purposes up to 1876— one century of its existence- 
amount to nearly eighty million acres, or one hundred and 
twenty-flve tliousand square miles; a territory greater than 
the landed area of Oreat Britain and Ireland, and more than 
half that of all France. Of this it is estimated that more 
than eighty per cent has contributed to permaaont funds 
for the elementary schools. 

In addition to the appropriations of laud, it haa been tba 
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Key of the Government to turn into the State treasuries, 
$o, a percentage of the net proceeds of the sale of public 
nda within their borders. At first this was three per cent 
iter made five per cent), and was known as the "Three- 
BI^«eIlt Fund." In the year 1818 Congress ordered that 
ae sixth of it should be given to the founding or main- 
mance of a college or university in each. The diaposi- 
ion of the remainder being left to the option of its 
kolders, in a dozen States it was diverted to education ; 
dissouri realizing one million dollars' increase of the per- 
nanent fund. J 

Arkansas, Indiana, Missouri, and a few other States, re- 1 
»ived saline lands, the proceeds from the working or salo ' 
)f which were added to the school-fund. In New Jersey 
[1871) the income from the sales and rents of riparian lands 
Ktween high and low water were made a part of the school- 
imd, a sum the future possible revenue of which has been 
stimated at millions. 

In some of the newer States school lands have been sold 
a part only. Nebraska has two million five hundred thou- 
aud acres, none of which can be sold for less than seven 
Lollars per acre. Texas has about twenty-four million acres,, 



I 



In 1836, by act of Congress, a large surplus in the United ' 
?tates treasury, amounting to over $43,000,000, was ordered 
o be deposited with the several States, in proportion to their 
■epresentation in Congress. On account of subsequent 
Inancial embarrassments, the amount actually distributed 
was something less than $30,000,000. Sixteen of the twenty- 
lix States then organized (1837) set aside their quota of the 
leposit, in whole or part, as a fund whose revenue should 
fo to the maintenance of the common schools in their re- 
ipective States. Eight of these ' so appropriated the whole 

• Aiflbaraa, Delaware, Kentucky, Miasouri, Now York, Oliio, Khod* 1 
iJMiil,Bail Vomionti J 
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of their sliareB, anioituting in the aegregate to t9,K 
Eight Stntos* of th« $9,462,798 they received, added &;i 
their scliool- funds, the other going for internal im 
and general purpooeH. In ten States receiving the dl 
none was given to education. These were Arkana 
isiana, Maine, MaKSBchusetts, Uississippi, New I 
New Jersey, Tennessee, and Virginia, receiving in tha^ 
gate t8,79;i,713, which went, as named above, to g 
ptises or internal improvements. New York recein 
and Delaware least, in both of which it was set s 
education. 

5. Permanent Funds and Local Taxes. 
' Notwithstanding the large common -school endowmenbi 
considered in the last paragraph, they furnish hut a liiuiUd 
part of the total school revenues. 

By tlie United Slates Commissioner's report for the y«M 
1880-87, it appears that the expenditures for education in 
the United States, by States and Temtoriea, was f U5,103,e8«; 
of which less than six millions was received from pern* 
nent funds. More than sixty millions of dollars were col- 
lected in locflitaxes, a revenue representing a capital of ■ 
.billion and a half of dollars. With all the large funds, 
[it is, after all, the willing citizens' tax that su piw rta tlw 
schools. Pennsylvania appropriates $1,000,000 aniMwllr 
from the Stato treasury, but raisdii $9,000,000 from local 
sources. Illinoia, with a permanent fund of over Jl8,O00,000, 
makes an annual expcudituro nearly as large, all but hall 
a million being from local taxes. 

In the table have been grouped the ten States liaving tiu 
largest school-funds, in which the annual income, at four 
and a half per cent, from this source, is compared with their 
respective school expenditures for the academic year 1885-'8fl; 

• Conneoticat, Oooritin, Illinois, Indiaan, MarylBnd, Nortli Cttrollni, 
PonnaylviiniB, and Soutli CBrolina, 

t Tho ftgerognU of tho Investad <>uhoo1-f\iDda of the tliiit;-flve Stttat 
spprDximatea una l^undrud biiiI tweQt; miUion dollaiB. 
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nd ExpendUure* of Pablie EdvaaUm in Itn Btatti, ISSS-'se. 



STATES. 


Inv«t.dfn.d. 


B.v.na.. 


ExiwiiiUtiin. 




(12,0*9,000 
10,«S,000 
9,468,000 
8,731,000 
4,9(H,000 
4,375,000 
4,100,000 
4,083,000 
8,838,000 
8,015,000 


47i;S75 
435,610 
302,8 !1 5 

sao.aeo 

196,876 
184,500 
183,738 

1B6;676 


110,186,000 






MIMOO 










9,B2e|000 






la'ssfilooo 

4,3*8,000 
8,645,000 










863,059,000 


«a,830,»;o 


459,762,000 





dure of eocietj at tbc opening of the century, see Schouler's 
! the United States," vols, ii and iii ; alao, " Building the No- 
iffin, chapters if], xvii, iTiii, ml, and uijii, uid "Historical 
ucatioD, its Dignity and Degradation," by Horace Mann, lect- 
isult "Public Lands for Schools," J, Sparks, " North Ameri- 
," vol. liii, p. 310; " History of Land Grants in the North- 
ory," Q. W. Knight, 1886 ; the "Ordiaance of 1787," Hon. 
, " Education," February, 1887, " Educational Influence of the 
if 1787," '' Proceedings of the National Educational Aasoria- 
, p. 113; "Dr. Culler and the Ordinance of 1787," W, F. 
jrth American Beview," 1B76 ; " American State OniTcrsi- 
Ten Brook, including interesting matter on " CongrcBsional 
Land Grants" ; "Land Grants in the United States for Edu- 
irposes," by Prof. H. B. Adams, "Proceedings of National 
1 Association, Department of Superintendence," 1889 ; " His- 
i Surplus Revenue Fund" of 1837, by E. Q. Bourne (1885), 
Mvision of School Funds for Religious Purposes," bj Dr. W. 
'Atlantic Monthly," August, 1876. 

IS bit of history ia to be found in a sketch of the " Kous Fund 
a," in the publications of the California Historical Sodetj, 
I, 1887, See also the " Origin and History of the Massachu- 
1 Fund," by Secretary George S. Boutwell. 
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chapter vii. 

School Supervision. 

Thk development in this country of EtystcuiK of W 
auporviaion wa« inevitable. It is Uio normal result of p 
intorciit in the child. Division of labor in education, i 
other liumau iudustry, works out ita own economy. 
the authoi-ittvtive maiia^ment of schools is justi^ 
olono because the training of mind is of ovoruustoriot 
portoiice, but on the plain busiueBS principle that tbe 
nomicol use of rosoupccs is the first step U) success. 

It has been stiid there are three stajfcs in the develop 
of school systems as known in the United States: 1 
oonviclion made general, that every child should roc< 
fair share of Dducation. 2. Tho later but equally fitndoj 
oX idea, tlmt tlie property of tho State should be rcspoi 
for that educutiiin. .1. Tlmt of scbo<d unil.y and syel 
eeoured by supervision. How slow has been the pn 
along; tlioso linos is evident at a ylanco. Tlio euforcec 
rouago of the schools is a phase of the first not yet gaa 
accopteil. Under tho second is the — to many — dm 
question of f i-ee, Hecondary,and professional educatjon; 
with an abundance of supervision, the public is not H 
(lonvineed of tho importance of wise dii-ection. 

Bishop Frasor, visiting this country (ISO.'i), was conatr 
to say, " The groat desideratum of the coniKion-school sj 
boUi in Massachusetts and the States generally, vras adei 
thorough, impartial, independent inspection of scliools " 
more than twenty years afterward, an editorial in the ' 
England Journal of Education " declared, " The most ii 
tant question of tho hour in matters of education is t] 
supervision." 

la ihe earlier yoars, when there wero few Bcluaoli 
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X control was chieflj local, and exercised, in Nei 

niidespecially,bytheselectnien of the towns; later, 
" 1 this century, by committees and local school 
Each individual school was a law unto itseli; uni- 
la out of the question. Schools were efficient or 
Iteted according to the local management. To a greater 
ss extent Uiia must always be true, even in cities. It is 
16 personal and localized effort that brings success. But 
tto Bitension of the powers of the committee (or board) to 
admiiuster a system of schools, or the Hting of a general 
nmtrol in a specialist, while minor and esecutive interests 
BTe left to the community, has great advantages. A close 
organic connection of the stronger schools with tlie weaker 
niy advantage the one while otfering no hindrance to tho 
oilier. This is the function of a wellnardered supervision, 
^ co-oi)eration of all gives efficiency to each. 

Again, the early supervision, if it may be so called, wa« 
cliiefly prudential and economical. It regarded theoxpepdi- 
tweof moneys and the erection of houses; the levying' of 
taffl, making repairs, fljung the school terms and salaries; 
Sni], in general, had to do with the administration, the Y^usi- 
"BHias opposed to the professional side of education. It was 
U» infancy of coutrol, necessary hut incidental to the teal 
*Mi of the school. It was a care for the scaffolding rather 
1^ tUc structure. The oversight of methods and courses 
(tf study; of teachers and their selection ; of individuals, aikd 
{ndraond classes; of discipline and sanitation, is a matter 
if lialt a century's grOTvth. While, in a niore comprehensive 
y'»w of the office, there must be added to these its fimction 
in Rspeet to the school's bi'oader economic relations as a 
*Kial institution, a factor in civilization, its ethical bearings, 
"liiis the philosophical side of education, and belongs ap- 
twpriately to the office of general inspection. It has been 
^ \>S Dr. Hall, " If teaching is to become a professi 
Wpflrinlendents, supervisors, etc, who must first make it sc^ 
"/becoming, as tlieir high position demands, strictly profe*' 
in their work." 
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lu traciufj^ the rise nnd dovulopmotit of this t< 
supervuiou, it will be cutivenient, after a notice ol 1] 
Irict RyBtein," tlio extreme of decentralizalioti. to « 
ill ilti. tliroe foniu'as; 1. State fiiipepviaiott vrliioh4 
(xtcuHion of, and haa clcvelopod into, State 8]/tb 
Ooutil.y Huperviaioii, occaaionollf appooriug u 
trol. 3. Citysuiiervision. 

1. The District System. 

Tliu district xyHhiiii «f Hrhool inanug«inciit t^>k itsritelD,! 
thn cHiIuuiul iieriiid of Now Kngland, and imi)li<» die 
<itf of tuwiiB and tovfUHhips into timallor l>odi(>s, and Uieewl 
lion of these into iiidepondeut corporations. They 
eeawd of legal powers of holding property, levying buRif 
eto,, and fUlod a large place in tho life of the time. 'Bx 
town, in New England, was tlie unit in all civil affairs, Tit 
recognition of itfi fimclionH gave oharoctor to the only M 
school Hyutems formed before the Revolution. The subaft 
tutJon of tho district, in educational multcra, and the rinxtfi 
'' school Bocietiea," + form an intorosting piec« of hJato^. 

Firat introduce<l into Connecticut (1701) and half a cent- 
ury later into" Hhode Island, the principle waa incurpo- 
nitiMl into the revised Code of Masaachuaetts iii the Jtu 
178H. It wa") the provision of this act, conceroing "sGhool 
districts," which Mr. Mann pronounced the most disaatrcmj 
feature in the whole history of educational legialation in 
MoHSochuHetts, Vermont seven years before, aiid No* 
Hampshire in 180S, made like changes. 

In Rhode Island these minor districts were called "aqiiai 
pons," and were piven tho entire "management of thdl 
Bchool-houses and lands, leasing out the latl*r, and employ 
ing school m as tera as was most agreeable to them." Maan 




• Tho BUporviaion of tho Ocneml QoTornroont wiil bo fbund oondliWB 
slsowhero. Boa, In ladax. Bureau ofEducatnOD, Indlaoa, AlaskB, Dts. 
f For a historj of theaa ncbool Bocietiui, sua " Eclucutioual Docuuusnto c 
"out, fur less," p. HI. 
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n (1800) authorized district taxation— a measure 
miscliieTcais implications the State did not free 
jeventy years. New York, with Ohio, lUinoia, and 
fitera States, passed similar enadmente. Through- 
£!ngland at the opening of the century the district 
be the educational unit, while outside of New Eng- 
iuding the South), in a single genei-ation, it pre- 
d in half the States. The system represents the 
rf self-govermuent, A study of its development in 
jut will perhaps best reveal ilfi character and influ- 

t of the General Assemhly of Connecticut (1701) 
tliait " the inhahitants of each town in the colony 
f annually forty shillinga in every thousand 
L their rCRpootive lists toward the maintenance of a 
(ter." Some of the towna were large and con- 
l^bes or ecclesiastical bodies — churches ; and elev- 
tater it was ordered that, " for the bringing up of 
flren and the maintenance of a school," they (the 
■ ehould receive Uie money collected among them, 
BBiastical hody thus became a civil organization 
m official relation to the management of schools 
by public funds. 

ally, in New England, the parish was cooxfflnsive 
town; the two were coincident indeed. The citi- 
le one were members in the other. The same in 
ley, the same in territorial limits, and co-ordinafe in 
, there was no more occasion for friction, or differ- 
pinion, than among the members of either. The 
of one were the interests of both. But, with the 
! towns, religious care led to their division into dia- 
Bbes; with diversity of religious belief came the 
■of those of lilce sentiments, without regard to ge- 
il limits. The parish had lost its fixed existence, 
ititainirig its functions and organization. It was 
9e conditions that the Connecticut law was enacted. 
rs8 a new one, and away from the common-school 
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idea of Npw EngUuid — amounting practically to Uie 
liMhmont of Hchool ilistricta witliin tawtis. Autboni; vufrj 
viil«d, aud tlie direction o( education jiut into tlie hnvh Ai] 

u. It ])tiinted to a. delegation of authority tliut 

The poriiih was an yet, however, only a district, iixci- 
lug nil its power, as did other districts, from tlie ciril ^.' 

ould initiate nothing; It levied no taxes; it dumgedao 
law. Korly yeara after, it was enacted tiiut, wlieu a lovo 

sijited iif liiit one ecclosioalical society, the sQlecttniOk A 
the town Hhould miuiii^ tlia mliools; but tliat, when it u 
eluded more thiui one, a coiiiniilteo fi-omeach sucietyshooll 
be empowered to m&nage lands and funds. By 17fl7 
parishes were allowed each a se|>arate treasurer; aud, b 
the close of the century, towns hod been authorized, by tbl 
■low State Legislature, to incorporate themselves into *' sduxil 
wiotiofl." In tlie revision and codification of laws, ITiM^it 
was ordered that they should have full jrawer " to grant : 
fur building and repuring ; to apimint their own couunil- 
toes; to provide teachers ; and to mnna^ the pi-udentials <rf 
their sohouls.'' This soonos the oxtreuie of deterioration- 
80 wide-spread was the iuHuouco, tliat few States in Uu 
Union Moapod it. 

Growing out nf tliese appHcationa of tho principle of 
d«oontJBliiation wer« two evils that were ricious in vwj 
yny, and call for spocuU mention. 

The flrst, though an incident of the systom in Connoeli- 
GUt, and not found in most t^tates, was the farmiiig out of 
Bohool revenues to reli^uus bodice.* It wna subversive nf 
CItQ and social unity. It was yet one more encroachment 
oS Ifa* ecclesiastical upon th« civil and personal life, 
IwoauM of which Puritan and Huguenot had left their 
Knropma linmoa. So disastrous have bc«n felt lo 1» its 
implications, b; tho newer States and in recent jrattra, Ifalt 
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"■ftnteen of the thirty-oight States have seen fit to incorpo- 
S into the body of their Constitutions the provision that 

religious sect or sects shall ever control any part of the 
mon-school or university funds." 

b But, aside from its ecclesiastical aspects, the district sys- 

1 seems generally to have worked mischief except in an 
1 thriving and homogeneous community. Along 

k the rmequal distribution of wealth, the system leads to / 
at inequality m the means and provisions of education ; to _/ 
uwise distribution of school-houses, many and poor ; to 
kart terms or poor teachers, or both ; and, in imposing upon 
digence and improvidence the education of its own, tends 
itly to class distinctions. In Massachusetts, for ezampie, 
is said that one thirdof the State's ta.xable property is found 
lithin a radius of ten miles about Boston. Without appor- 
lent equalizing the revenu^, schools in the more dia- 
int parts must he very insufficiently supported. 
The system, moreover, in its ultimate development makes 
"i Bchbol an independent organiaation, assigns mixed 
>es to the same teacher, obstructs gradation, and, besides 
; a wasteful practice financially, ignores the plainest 
fogical principles of instruction. During the adminis- 
tration of Horace Mann, certain townships " atiolished their 
districts, assuming control of their schools in a corporate 
capa<^ity," but twenty years later it was said; "So fully aro 
niost citizens attached to this system, so fully persuaded that 
centralized power is dangerous, that the township ought not 
to be intrusted with the entire care of schools {although its 
officers preside in every other department^, and that the 
reserved right of having an agent to have the care of their 
school-hou.sea, and to employ the teachers of their children, 
is a privilege of vital importance and not lightly to be ra- 
linijuished — that there was little hope for better things." * 

In New York, but two decades ago, there was on almost 
entire disappearance of the township. Whatever local 
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taxes wprc minod r^mo through Uio districts ; of ono d 
which it wrw Kiid (IBBR) " it had not taxed itaell nor will 
one punt tiy nitti " duriti^f tlirco yoan of the previoui tmi 
Thittu Hninll luid vronk but more or less independentdiMnc 
in iMrts of Nl^w Elu^cluud, Delawani, same of the SlateaWi 
nnd one or two othara South, havo constituted the gmii 
hiadnuii-ca to the umturing of school systems. Slnni 
oomoH f rt«a c<M>|>«ratioii i differences ore equalized, andp 
lie admin intnitiou is raudo to contribute to a homogeiu 
that ia olvil uo leas than pi>litical saf(!ty. 

But the iiiflueupo of this diyision of authority ia to 
times felt in Stal«« where the right to levy achool-tana 
wot boon rcstwod to tho district. Witli more op Im 
contrul orgnnimtinn, it frequently oocurs that the rigk 
select, oxani in t\ niid hire teachers, reste in tho neighborfi 
while the township authorities are held to answer for 
Bphool's succpM. Inferior teachers, and favoritism in i 
selcotlon, iiiditrcrouee in some neighborhoods, and the 
quent shifting of instructors, ore very aerioua evils, one 
cluster about disti-ict mnnugoment. 

The groat diversity in titnte a«l mini strati on. and in 1 
ud ministration nmmig the States, makes any attompt to 
sify them as to tooal orgBiiizatloti improeticablo. In » 
both township and district control are combined in m 
to ditfertmt though more or less conflicting fuoctl 
Ncvorthelww, then) are certain general distinctions appa 
In twelve Btates the district system predominates, tlionf 
most of them the luiion of districts ia legalized. In get 
ttiis form characterizes the older colonies, or those « 
institutions are of Uie New England cast. The orga 
tiou hy counties pi-ovails in the South, as it did is 
days of Jotforson. In eighteen Slates, chiefly Wet 
the ttiwnsiiip is the unit iu most civil affaiia, t 
included. 

Not until ISBfl vvere"8ohool societies" and parish e( 
tional coriwratioiis abolished in Connecticut, and many 
later the union of districts authomeil. Iu MssEachuaett 
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■a occurred less than twenty years ag^o, and in Ehode 

a aftor. In the reorganization of schools during 

» middle of the century, while this change came after 

tnagement and supervision, and partly as a result of 

i, it was also in part an outgrowth of causes which led 

}■ these, and so exhibits one form of the wide-spread ten- 

iicy of the period towai-d centralisation. 

2. State Sujiervision. 
t The Massachusetts law of 1647, and the Connecticut Code 
■ 1650, were the only successful attempts at systems of edu< 
a prior to 1800. Other States had tried : Rhode Island, 
r John Howland; New York, under Clinton; Penn- 
, and, ahout the same time, Virginia, 'UDder Jcf- 
B«t in every instance the laws failed of any effi- 
cient results. 

Of the States named, New Y ork approached soonest to a 
working plan. In 1795, Governor Ghwrgo Clinton had rec- 
ommended the establishment of schools, and an act was 
«■ passed, one of whose provisions was a aupervision by local 
commiBsioners and trustees, reporting to the Secretary of 
State. The act applied, though, to cities and towns only. 
Seventeen years later (1812) was passed the first act contem- 
plating a permanent system, and creating the office of 
"Superintendent of Common Schools." Gideon Hawley 
received the appointment, holding the ofSce for nine years — 
until it was abolished, tlie Secretary of State becoming Super- 
intendent of Schools ex officio. 

Although the first State to move in the matter of State 
oversight of schools, the legislation of 1821 left New York 
far behind. Few Secretaries of State gave them any consid- 
erable attention; the duties of the two offices having no 
organic, much less any logical connection. Hon. John A. 
Dix was perhaps an exception. Made Secretary of State 
in 1838, and so charged with a kind of school auditorship, 
^Bbe gave the system a large place in his thoughts. It was 
Hboring his t«pm that the District Library act of the State was 
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passed. In 1841 the office of deputj-superintendeat 
ated, and the duties largely turned over to him. With this 
exception, nothing was done in New York toward State 
supervision for thirtj-three years ; and by the time the office 
waa revived (1854), and the State had set earnestly about 
the task of developing a system of schools, eighteen oili- 
er States had abeady done the like ; among the earUest 
being Maryland (1623, the office waa abolished after two 
years) ; Vermont, 1887 ; Pennsylvania, 1834 ; Miobjgan, 
1836 ; Massachusetts, Kentucky, and Ohio, 1837 (the du- 
ties in the last being, after tbi-ee years, in 1840, imposed 
upon the Secretary of State) ; * and Missouri and (Connecti- 
cut, 1839. 

For a time most States combined the general educalionij 
dnties with those of officers already provided for. The fonnw 
were often regarded as nominal only. In the newer Siaia 
there were few schools, sessions were short, the flnanea 
could easily be managed by existing agencies, and, Esst 
and West, with few exceptions, the office was subordinated 
to the current administration. Missouri, Ohio, Pennaylra- 
nia, Vermont, and Louisiana merged it, as had New Yorfc 
into that of Secretary of State, In Colorado, the duties wen 
performed by the Stale Treasurer; in Oregon, for thirteen 
years, by Uie (lovemor. 

The service was not easily set off from that of otbw 
administrative agencies, as, in certain St^ites, the ofBce u 
eily and town trustee is not yet; as, for many years fllao, 
and now for the smaller places, the city superintendent m» 
only a successful teacher or disciplinarian. And while fi* 
chief State school officer is now, usually, one chosen forSw 
place, he is far too often a general student only, a speeialWi 
an ambitious young man or a politician, in place of ll* 
practical, educational philosopher and wise organizer, wiuM 

• Avery intcroatlng eketch of the "Origiuof the Ohio SoIionlSjlW 
appeared in tbo "Magaaao of Wustem Hiatoiy" for Jnmifliy, 1888, iW 
fie /vn of General M. D. Leggett. 
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' schools need. In a few instances the ConBtitutiona or 
»! acts require that ie be a professional teacher or edu- 
OP, though the same result is perhaps best attained, if at 
1^ by an educated public sentiment, 
p. The best State eystema are principally what they are 
Kiugh the careful and unbiased administratioa of more or 
I imperfect laws by sensible and professionally spirited 
. . ^yerintendents and Boards of Education. Not only States 
' 'OQt Qie nation delights to honor the names of Horace Mann 
, jajid Henry Barnard; Peirce in Michigan, Lewis in Ohio, 
l^llills and Hopkins in Indiana, Burrows in Pennsylvania, 
and Eeera and Northrop in Connecticut, besides more re- 
cent oflScers in these and other States. Such wise direct- 
ors are the hope of the schools. Oi-dor and harmony and 
efficiency coma from settled rational law, friction and w 
and confusion from aimless unassociatcd efforts. 



When Massachusetts, in 1837, created a Board of E^ucSr- 
tioQ, then were first united into a somewhat related whole the 
more or less excellent but varied and independent organiza- 
tions, and a beginning made for a State system. It was 
this making of forces, and the hearty co-operation he initi- 
ated, in which the work of Horace Mann showed its match- 
leas greatness, " Rarely," it has been said, " have great abil- 
ity, unselfish devotion, and brilliant success, been so iinited 
in the course of a single life." A successful lawyer, a mem- 
ber of the State Legislatiye, and with but limited experi- 
ence as a teacher, be has left his impress upon the educa^ 
tiona] sentiments of, not only New England, but the United 
States. 

At the time named (1837), Mr. Mann was President of the 
State Senate, a position which he resigned to accept the sec- 
retaryship of the new hoard; withdrawing from financially 
paying professional and business engagements, abstracting 
himself from political parties, that he might in singleness of 
aim do the beat things in the line of duty, with timely need. 
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Ho enterctl upon his duties in Juco* of that year, and, ft 
tho rest of his life, waa ImowTi aa an educator. The offi* 
was nil giuecui-e. The gnarla of a centiiry's growth wo 
to be smoothed ; not aJl of the large numBer of private 
schools 'were iu accord with the new movement, and llv 
churches were naliiraJly watchful of the encroachments « 
unsoctariau education. Incompetent teachers were fea»» 
fu], politicians carped, and general conservatism hindered 
Much was to be accomplished, also, within the schod. 
Teachers had to be improved, interest awakened, methods 
rationalized, and the whole adjusted to the available re- 
sources. Moreover, school architecture had to be studied ; 
Bchool-funds must be found, regularly provideil and hns- 
bandud, and lej^ielators instructed. All this and more Mfi 
' Mann did. It was at the beginning of has adminiatralion, 
, mid by his wise counsels and persistent pleadings, T 
the ByBlpm of normal schools was originated. The annual 
appropriation for schools was doubled; two million dollan 
expended on houses and furniture; the number of v 
tcjichers increased ; institutes introduced and systematized; 
school libraries multiplied; education provided for the de- 
pendent, and young offending classes, and the first compul- 
sory law of the 8tate enacted. His volume of lectures biiA_ 
twelve iiimual reiwrts are already ieacheK' clasaics.t , 



Tho securing of general control in two other Nel 
land States also, is ao important, because of the c 
Bive benefits resulting to education, and the wisdom a 

I magnanimity which brought them about, as to call for q 

f cisl notice. 



• Rot. Jolln D. Pcireo, clovon moDllis bi'fore, lind bccoino Superinta* 
at of tlie Public Schools of Michigan. 

t For un oxbiblt of tha present Maasacliuselle aohnol systom, BM sp 
I by t!io Bureau of Edacation on tho EdncodDnal Confti««* 
witf«w OrJaww Kaposi tion, PftrtU, ?. !«!. 
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b the time when lilr. Mann resigned his seat in tha 
thusetts Senate ftSST). Mr. Henry Barnard, a young' 
f twenty-six, a lawyer, and recently returned fi-om two 

Bof European travel, was elected to the Connecticut Leg- 
He originated, and in less than a year had carried 
Sgh the Assembly, an act for the control of the common 

Jbls, under which the '' Sta1« Board of Commission- 
organized. Mr. Barnard was made it^ first sec- 
relary. TTJs duties were to gather and disseminate infor- 
mation, and to discover, devise, and recommend plai 
iniprovenient. 

Trig first report, in 1839, was a graphic and painstakinj 
exposition and summary of the local and general conditio) 
of the Connecticut schools. No point of failure seemed t 
escape his criticism, no success his commendation. 
Mann said of him : " No better man for carrying out the C 
nectjcut measures of reform could be found." He devoted U 
Qiem both time and means. This first rexmrt made s 
startling revelations, and emphasized the need of an 
oient general inspection of local schools. The twelve thoa-^ 
sand pupils in private schools cost more than was expended 
for the forty thousand in public schools with equaUy good 
instniction. Primary children were neglected in both; 
fiipre was almost no gradation of schools ; public money had 
been misappropriated; and, while in the cities and jiopuloiis 
districts Connecticut was doing as well as other parts of New 
England, progress over the State was represented as very un- 
ftjual. The influence of Mr. Bamai-d and his coadjutors 
Was soon felt. Much and most valuable information was 
MuBcd through lectures, periodicals, and tracts. Teachers 
were awakened, associations for mutual improvement were 
formed. In the fall of 1839, was called at Hartfoi-d one of 
ttie first teachers' classes in this country. He established an 
durational periodical aa a vehicle of ofllcial and current 
educational information, which together with the instituteJ 
of t*acher3, was made a private enterprise VflioUs tA ttift W(^ 

laofMe. Barattrd, 
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r~n' =** " n J[i '^ nine hul cssmniciT' vkhud mb^ 
s:-:^ L^ t-jbiTL "vr^ aLrwjlsufiL ouL "nit I'li fi iiiw knit- 
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'.11^ 7»rL? KTi^ 111* rp:«il :i "ii* r»:c:=«t52cat lawandluB 
*.-..> ■«..n-,.r.- 3jL7 ZitzTiiL^L "VT**- iz-TTHc. ^3 Hhode IdaDd, to 
li'rti.:- -« Lz^^szjX zIiLzn^ f IP liif :c-£izizziuSoii of schoob in 
v-i.: r-.L.-*^. 7:ff szr:-:^!:. 7--?irs "±i*p? r^ been in force a 
:»^T.-._-j ."^T li.T^ I'Z^ ^jir^fT^ETiilT" jiixiErced and ineflBcient 
T :-..-'. TiT^T — -' 7 T'T:":-i:-r s.'jjxls iiii expensive. The pub' 
..-. •/:.•"-_• ^^?^ -rl-.n iZL-i ilr Tri^i Tss Trhhont svstem. A 
.. v.i.. iyc.-^n. ~T lirr^Ij ^: lis d5;!Ciidon. submitted totho 
.'>:<r-".'...i: -•*:. pi---=r:»i ^zLLzin-i-ialv CT oodi Houses, and Kr. 
lys.rt.h.rl^ 'j^.ijT^ Lr o::iId I-5SaTe tLe State, was invited to be- 
///:;.': " C''.r.'.rr-LT.^;or_^r of P:id1:o Schools"" in Bhode Island. 
if/: a^/y-f/Vyl. ?ir.^I in D^ember of that year (1813) b^an a 
v/'/rIf of 'f.\x y*T^K. in magnitade and detaiL in permaneiKSf 
//f r<:<:'jlt and ((*;rjf;ral co-operation, scarcely second to tliat 
of Wttr-.u-Az yiixxiii in Massachusetts. 

li i;i not <rxtravagafit to say that the services of Mr. Mann 
Ml MM>.;«i/'Jiij«<:tts, and Mr. Barnard in Bhode Island and 
l\tn\\\t-i'WvMi^ \\iiyii Ixjcn the models, in comprehensiveness 



*• Mt. HmIIi Hj'iirw Irtiwimo, in 1825, commissioner, and tx) him belonjP 
iiMiiili nf iJiti rrnlil. of pniHcrviti^ Hnd augmenting the sdiool-fimd, dujii^ 
II t|Hiiil.i>i' ni' ii niiiLiiry, wliHi Uio State organization was the most iiB' 
|itiiliiii|, 

I Mliimt rh>f>Ulont of JoliiiH Ilopkinn Univcrsitj. ^ 
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. Bystem, and general spirit, of most of tho inKpee- 
i and oversight of State scboob in tho United St 
If nearly fifty years. 



lt£kt^^2 



^ l>e!aware, of ail tho Statea, lias bo superintendent. Tlie 
i to create the office (1875), after eleven years, tlie legis- 
repealed the law, and at present the three county 
SUperiatendents report (nominally) to the Secretary of State. 
-Among the Territories New Mexico has an ofliccr appointed 
annually to receive the educational reports, but without 
Supervisory powers. With these exceptions the form of 
Btate supervision is universal. Its functions are variously 
exercised. 

The average official term is a fraction over three years. 
In fourteen States it is four years. Of these last, eight have 
ostablished tho office in the last two decades ; while but five 
State enactments in that period have made it two years — 
hinting' at a tendency to lengthen the official service. In 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island the appointr 
ment is anmial^ being in the first two a secretarysliip in 
the State Board. As a matter of fact, however, the terms 
of service in these States have been longer than the average. 
Uniformity of administration through a fairly established 
tenure of offlee is fruitful of good in all departments of edu- 
cation ; in supervision it is fundamental. 

In most of the States the aervicea of the superintendent 
are supplemented hy a general Board of Education, of which 
he ia, ejr offieio, a member, and whose two cliief functions 
are the examination of tea<iers, directly or indirectly, and 
the management of the State school-funds. Of the thirty- 
eight States, twenty-three have such boards. Three others 
— Arkansas, New Hampshire, and West Virginia — provide 
bodies corporate for the control of the funds ; and niinois, 
Iowa, and Ohio each a Board of Examiners only. In Minne- 
sota the Board of Commissioners on Preparatory Schools 
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is cotutituW of tbo Oovoruor of the State, the Supcrmtoai 
ect of Public Schools, &iid the Prenideut of Uie Univeratyol 
Uinnesota, for the cncoumgciiieiit of higher education in Hit 
Bute. 

The first board organized, eo far as known, vma that m 
North Caroliiia, in the year 1885, under- tlieiiame of tlic"Frw- 
dent and Directors* of the Literary Fund." From tbi> id 
and the fierrices of this lK>urd, dates all that was attemiittd 
toward a HyHtem of schools in North Carolina prior to 1S6L 
Ten years after the North Carolina law, Missouri instituUd 
a sindlar orgunixation, to he known as the State Board of 
Education, t and to oonsist of tlio Qovcrnor, the Auditor, ni 
the Treasurer of State. Besides these, and the Massachuntti 
and Connecticut Boards already noticed, the only other Ststo 
witli similar provisions before IBGO was Hainc, whose board 
was abolished six years later, and has not since bcrn re- 
vived. 

Of the twonty-throo State organizations, ten are co: 
posod chieHy of Slate officials, and ctin only bo regarded 
administrative in a business way. The constitution of the 
other thirteen is mainly professional, and points to better 
things. It is certainly a matter of grave importance that, 
whatever the educational offlco, persons shall be cJiosen 
for their fitness to cliscbarge its functions. If super- 
visory powers — general or local — are to justify themselves, 
they must bo atUninistered in the light of the maturest, 
all-sided educational thought State control, both corpo- 
rate and individual, may otherwise he only so much ma- 
chinery. 

The following table shows not only the date of the first ap- 
pointment of a STiperin ten dent in each State, but in some coses 
also the successive modifications of the idea of supervision. 




"Consiatlng of the Cbicf-Juatioo of the Supremo Court, the Speafc- 
ors of tho Suiiuto nnil tlio Ilouao of Coinnions, and ttiu Treusuror of lli« 
Stute. 

t This wns elglitK'H jcnra bcforo tba nppointmciit of a State Siiporiu- 
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Slats Se/moi Control. 



STATE. 

NewTork 

Secretary of State. . 

Superintendeat 

Maryland 

Aboliebed 

Uevivcd 

Veimont. 

Abolislicd 

Karivad 

Abolished 

Sovivod 

Pemisjlvuiia 

Hofs^huBctts 

Ohio 

Seraetarj of State. , , 

SuperinteDdeat 

Kentneky 

Mi^Bouit 

SeDTstarj of State.. 

SuperiatendBnt 



Aboliaiied . . 
Emived . . 



Abolished 

Bovivod 

Bhode Island 

New Jersey 

Hnds general. . , 



Buperi Dbmduiit. . . 
Revived 



Colorado 

Nevada 

Tonneasee 

Geonna 

Floiaa 

MissiBsjipi 

South CaroliiiB. . 

NebraBka 

West Viipnia. . . 
Jirginia 



1 



S. City Supervision. 

Next to some fovm of State control, as most general 
and best defined, is that of cities. Now bo common Diat 
the attempt to maintiwn a system of schools in any city 
of large siKe, without some responsible directive agent, is 
looked upon as an anomaly, it is easy to forget— many 
seem not to know — that the experiment itself is but a gen- 
eration old. 

In tho year 1837, Buffalo {New York), made a city but 
five years before, with a population of about a thousand, 
and six Bchool districts, was authorized to appoint a auperin- 
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tcndeiit.* Tho step appcarE to have been without 
in tliis country. Witliin two years there were 
triets, a aebool in oauli, a contml Bchool fur tlie liig] 
lidi braufhes, and a suporia ten dent. 

About the auiuo time in Rhode Itibiud one Thomnsff. 
Dorr, kuown iu bistory as tlie leader of tho Dorr KelwlHoa 
of 1843, wan & momlier of ibe Providence Sc'bo<:it ComniiHH 
and, as chairman, drafted a. plan for tho more Tif^oroni 
iiianagement and inspection of tho town soboola. It il 
cbtinted tliat he got bis idea from the State oiid local tacUaj 
system, whose directors, as iu all large ludustriol enter- 
ItriaeB, select some Bkillful, trusted, intelligent workman at 
foreman or superintendent. The plan was adopted in PrOTl- 
dence as a similar one had been in Buffalo, and othen wen 

r in most eutei'prising communitiea. Indeed, from Qw 
niateriiU standpuint,' any objection tlmt may bo made U 
school supervision may bo made to foremen and overaoen 
and master-workmen anywhere. Hon. Nathan Bishop WU 
elected to tlio new position (1830), a place which be honor- 
ably filled until bin promotion twelve years later to a siimlar 
one in Boston, where also ho bad the honor to inaugurala 
a work so admirably establisbed at ProvidencG. 

In the mean time, however, iu other cities and sectiona, 
the suggestion was being adopted. Tlie city of New Orleani 
was incorporated in the year 1804. Thirty years ]al«r, hav- 
ing about one hundred thousand population, it. was set off 
into three indopoudont municipalities. By State law (1810) 
tliey were authorized to establish schools. The secnnd dis- 
trict organized (1841) with twelve citizens as a bounl of 
directors wjth power to act. Mr. John A. Shaw was chown 
Buperiatendent, Within three years the enthusiasm WM 
transmitted to the other wards, and the system became (1844) 
uniform throughout the city. For the same year also Cleiw- 
land, Ohio, specified tho secretary of the board as "acting 
manager of the schoola," who served twelve years, when tlie 
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"li^^J^^ van changed to " Superintendent of Schools,' 
" "rft^^Fricse elected to the office. Springfield, MassachuBetta, 
_ /^* year following made the experiment, but almost immcdi- 
J ^^tx- ■^ Hdy.iidoDed it. Mr. J. N. McJilton was elected superin- 
-* ^^dent of Baltimore, 1849; and Nathan Guilford, of Cincin^ 
' "^k '^ ^'^^"^ ^^^ ^"^ ^'^ ^^ popular vote, though since 1B53 
j**« office has been filled by appointment of the board. The 
^^*rade from 1850 to 1860 shows a general reorganimtion, one 
^^ whose elements was the choice of a supeidntendent. Bos- 
~C>n made the change, as has been seen, in 1851, leading to a 
*3tat8 law^ iu that year authorizing supervision in towns 
■ifcroughout the State. Under this law Gloucester immedi- 
ately made an appointment. New York city reorganized 
fhe same year. Ban Francisco and Jersey City in the year 
1852, Newark and Brooklyn in 1853, ^d Chicago and St. 
Xiouis in 1854. In Jersey City the office was for several years 
an unsalaried one, and was held by merchants and other 
Imsinesa men, the duties teing performed, if at all, in a 
perfunctory manner, and with no public expectation that 
thought or time would be put into the service. 

But the moat unique city system in this counti-y for many 
years was that of Philadelphia. Until 1883, it, among all 
the cities of the United States, was without a superintendent. 
Id the midst of the enthusiasm aroused by the centennial 
exhibit, leading cilizens of the city organized somewhat in- 
formally, hut with capital and enterprise, the " Public Edu- 
cation Society." Meetings were held, lectures were pro- 
vided, educational systems and questions were studied, teach- 
ers were consulted, the papers used, and the city officers and 
general public educated. Finally, with a school census of 
one hundred and sLity thousand and a school enrollment 
of ninety thousand, with twenty-five hundi-ed teachers and 
more than five hundred schools, the city was naked to pro- 
vide some efl^ective supervision. The ward committees, the 
Central Board, and mimicipal officers, readily consented; 
and (1883) Superintendent James McAlister, with six asso- 
ciates, was given the schools in charge to work out a system. 
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No one, wtio would luidcrstnnd the functioiis and V 
of school Hupervisiou in the Uiiited States, can afford d 
a conii>arative study of Philadelpliia schoola in the ji 
fore and siuce 1S83. 

ITroia recent reports it appean that of four hoi 
SCvetitccQ cities, contauiing five thousand inhabiW 
oTor, hut tlkirty-cight ore without miperiiitcndents. 
thnw tlio dutii^a urn uoniiiuilty performed by some oj 
tho txiiinl, 08 wuH thu case in Iho oarly experiment infl 
liitui, Ohio. 

It would socm luf if this phase of centralization, foi>H 
ing which iuto Now England Honuto Mann was • 
CQDBurod. hail Ikvaido a fixed principle in educationt 
omy, Wisely managed the investmoubt liere yield tJ 
est of all returns. It is skilled labor that paya I 
to tliia must be esteemed skilled oversight of averaged 
Three fourths of the teachers of the country at WgeS 
had no professional training ; of the others, many hav6 hi 
but liLtle, For years to come, tlien, it must remain true tlast I 
on an adniinistralive basis alone, the success of schouts Can I 
be predicted only upon the maturest, far-seeing dirootjon. 

But this is only the infant stage of school control ; it 
ia priniitiTo and prudential. It has to do with the acctt- 
Bories of school management, whose ofBcers are stewsnli 
and keepers. There is a higher stage, in which organixatdon 
and system, the regulation of the machine, and the geneni 
subordination of imrts, are thomsolTGs seen as means ; and 
the effect of all this upon the learner, the real object of in- 
quiry. Tills phase is interrogative and inductive. Facte 
must be gathered as data— facta of mind, and child-minil ; 
knowledge of the race and its onvironments ; ohservatjom 
iif men, and institutions and customs, as culture-yielding 
agencies ; systems of education ; the bearings of scioDoa 
Out of such study hy fearless inquirers, free from the bias of ' 
adopted theories, must come, if at all, a science of educn- ' 
tion. This is the particular function of a city superintend- 
ent Philbrick in Boston, Harm in St. Loiids, fiiAaid tB 
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^, and Bickoff in Cincinnati and Cleveland, have each 
a given the schools of their citiea distinctive features ; 
I, -what ia far more to the purpose of an advisory super- 
i, have contributed measurably to the body of the edu- 
llJonal doctrine of the present. 
I When the supeilntendent was only a successful teacher 
( principal promoted, there was unavoidably little philo- 
hical study of the problem and conditions of education ; 
bat with the professional aspect of teaching is recognized a 
demand for educators fitted for supervision and criticism ; 
- (or men whose comprehensive training, habits of scientiSc 
thinking, a careful and continued study of the historical as- 
pects of education and its kindred philosophies, entitle them 
to, speak with anthority on current questions and in the 
org^uitzation of systems. No one can better render this serv- 
ice to education than the city superintendents, because under 
no other circumstances are the opportunities of manifold 
observation and rejwated comparison and verification of 
pedagogical facts so numerous or available. ^^t 

4. County Supervision. ^H 

The need of careful school inspection in rural districts is 
implied in conceding any sTipervision. The best school, 
other things equal, ia the most wisely supervised school, of 
uniform administration and professional direction. No 
interests need th'^ more than those of the outlying districts, 
mbject^d to hindrances peculiar to sparsely settled and 
widely separated neighborhoods.* 

3?he earliest attempts at this local supervision were almost 
wholly confined to the management and investment of 
funds, the control of school-lands, and the services which 
concerned the institution as a material organization. As 
early as 18S4 in Mjssom'i, the civil commissioners of the 

* A general diBCoasion ot the coDditiOD^ and poaaibilitJea of rural 
Kbaals may he found in '■ A Qrnded School Syatein for CoTintry Schools," 
byL. 3. W£id8,lS81, BeeaIso"CourBo8iuidMetl)odH,"bjJohuT. PiToce. 
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county were required to appoint " visitors to the 
nine in each dietrict, who were to visit their 
schools once in tiiree months, to examine 
licenses, and to esewise " general supervisory povrer, 
years later, three trustees were made to take the place of tbs 
nine visitors, but with like duties. The control was of 
district. In Vermont, about 1837, and in Massachusette 
same year, superintending committees of towns (townabip^ 
were appointed, with functions similar to those of the select- 
men in Massachusetts and Connecticut towns a centory be- 
fore. The very hteral way in which the duties of then 
eai'ly committees have been adopted by the more rcM 
county sujierviaora well illustrates the evolution trf t 
office ; it has been in most insUiQces a process of fixing . 
existing function in fewer hands. In North Carolina sbo, 
for many years deficient in execution, but forward 
States to recognize and adopt the best current thDUgiitM 
education, the principle of more or less genei'al control U 
local school affairs was early incorporated into the scJuw] 
law. In the year 1839, counties were directed to dt?iife 
themselves for educational purposes into six districts, 
six miles square, over all of wliich should be appointed not 
less than five superintendents ; and for each of whose school 
corporations should be chosen by the county court not le« 
than three "school committee-men." This provided a: 
general control than that in Missouri fifteen years befn^ 
but it was still of limited districts. The belief was gi 
that a more centralized administration of schools 
conduce to their efficiency. County control (occaaioMify 
as noted above, including or implying township 
control) was the next step in the development of schocJ Ijl- 

In New York, county superintendents wereauthoriiodljj 

the law of 1841 ; their chief function being, however, eOff 

fined to hearing appeals from local officers. There wffl b" 

attempt at even advisory control. The law was repealed b* 

, ^ears laier, and before its re\i.va\ Vn. \Xite a»A, lA 
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rt*!^ Uati'ict commisaioner's office, four other States bad trieil, 

^j^/*'* proved the efficiency of the plan. Califomia'a first law 

^^^^i-ated it, and PennBylvania, always fearful of central- 

^*^ authority, seetnod (18frl) wholly to forget her past, or to 

V^ad it more wisely, and ahoLi,shing sub-district committees, 

**^t«Mluced county control, uniformity of t^st-books, and a 

^^inimum school term, Michigan (1S67) adopted the county 

^Jstem, but after eight years' trial abolished it, and now 

lliaintaius township school iusi)ectors, who report to the 

eocretary of the County Board of Esamioera, the county 

clerk acting as the local agent of the Slate in financial 

affairs. 

Taking county auperriaion as a general term, including 
all forms of local direction, nai-rower than the Stale, and out- 
side of cities, there appears much diversity. In seven States, 
comprising Michigan, and all of New England, it becomes 
township supervision. In Arkansas, North Carolina, and 
Texas, it is almost entirely of the district ; with the two com- 
bined in Louisiana, Mississippi, and West Virginia. Alto- 
gether, thirty States and five Territories have a fairly well- 
defined county organization. 

The diversity in the niodes of selecting the supervising 
officer, especially county supei'i ntendents is striking. In one 
State only, Alabama, they are appointed by the State Super- 
intendent, for a term of two years ; in Delaware and Florida, 
hy the Governor; in Mississippi, Now Jersey, and Virginia, 
by the State Board. The County Eoaj^ elects in Georgia, 
Maryland, North Carolina, and Indiana; tho school directors 
in Pennsylvania; and tho town (township) superintendents 
in Vermont. In thirteen States the office is subject to gen- 
eral election; these are California, Colorado, Illinois, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, New York, Oregon, 
South Carolina, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. In account- 
ing for this diversity, something must be ascribed to differing 
social and poUtical conditions, something to official inher- 
itances, but far more to an imperfect understanding of the 
meanB and resources of real education. 
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In moHt 8l»l«s one of die duticw of tlie offlco is (o 
lictiiK>lM, thouf;li this i§ not universal by any means. 
It should not lie is difficult to nay. Less than this 
k a busiiioes office only. If superviNing schools meai: 
I tiling, it implicA familiarity wilh the mana^mcnl witlik 
I tiie room, methods, discipline, and the means and rluusctw 
I of iiurtmction. It nieune counsel and criticism. Lem thu 
I tliit may l»o needful as precautiomuy and economic mew 
I un«; but tliw» ure in no si'tise profeMionol, aiid oontributl 
I only indirectly to the si'liiicil ua an ntfcncy of ciiltur& 

AiKitlif r duly UHually ONfifrniHl to tlio ]o<^ Bupcrruor k 
I thut of exUTuintU){ uiid liwuHinK teacherx. This, indeed, hM 
liei-u one of the funcUons of wliool iuHpectors for two liiui- 
I drtd yearn. In twenty of the States, of very unlike orga^ 
xation, the offices of sui>erviBot' and examiner rest in the 
Bumo person, Whether this Is well, baa been queatioDed; 
but the practice widely prevails. 

Itibtioffraph^, 
"Sohool Siipprvlslon," liy W. H. Pnjnc; "Sohool iDspeoUoD," bj 
D. R. Fcsron, !a7fii the "SuperTUion of Scboolg," in "Procwjdlnp 
(if National Educstional AuudftUun," IBB'T, p. 613; "Supervidon of 
Hotiools in MaBsaoheBfltH," by A. D. Mftyo, " Unilorinn Review," vol. t11, 
p. 400 5 " Ci^ School Sjstenw of Ihe Cniteii SwtMi," by J. D. Phllbridi, 
piiblUhed hj the tlnitcd Buiei Bureau of EducMion isCirculBrl— ISSG; 
[ " (aty Snpenrlsion," b.v R. W, SlOTcneon, \a " Proooedings of N«tkiii»l 
I Sduoatlonal AnK>clMion,"1884,i>.3R3,alBO''Fr(KCcdiDgiof tbeKaUmiDl 
Ooiinoil of Eduwrtlon," 1884, p. 28; »nd the Annual report* of Dr. W.T. 
Barrii, 81. LouiB, 18a7-'70. The "Inapection of Country SchooU," by 
J. D. Philbrick, in "Amorioan Social Science Joiinial," vol. 11, p. II; 
and, In genoral, " The School, Its Rights oni! Duties," by J. U. Hooee, to 
"Proccodings of National Educational Aseoctation," 1ST5, p. IBT. Sm 
" Life of Horaeo Mann," by Ura. Unry Uatm (1881), aud hia collected 
"LcotureB aud Rcporta," 1872. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

THE PBEPABATIOX OF TEAI 



B changes already noted as accompanying the edm 
Bl awakejiing were adminiBtrative. The tranEformatioii 
m the professional aide, ui the school course, the teacher, 
iie objects and character of discipline, etc., was not leas 
x>inplete. The administrative function pi-eceded, not be- 
muse it must— logically, the changed function of the school 
ihould. work out its own adapted oi^ranization— but because 
the former want, being professional and technical, was not 
generally recogiuzed, A few men fifty years ago, fewer 
yet ten years earlier, saw both the need and the remedy: 
crudely it may be, and vaguely, but well in advance of the 
common miud. From their lectures and addressee and ser- 
mons, their hooks, the classes they taught, and their persist-, 
ent influence on pubhc and legislative sentiment, have dt 
veloped, not only normal schools, but the 
classes, institutes, associations, journals, eti 

It is a large interest and, from the pedagogical standpoint- 
of the first importance.* 



I 



h 



1. Educational Aeaoctationa. 



i remedy; 
ice of the 
ieandser- ^^ 
:ir persist- ^^H 
, have de^^^l 

tund poin^^^H 

n a repulx^^H 
ional lif&^^H 



e principle of cooperation is fundamental in a repiib«j 
~s the soul of both its individual and institutional lif& 
Social friction and the free interchange of experience pre- 
suppose a degree of equality, and equality, in turn, incites 
to combination. The individual is strong in proportion as 
he takes to himself the experience of all ; each is increased 
as he gives to all. 

Societies, then — combinations of individuals founded upon 
a like interest, looking to the accomplishment of the sai 

• " Good t*iiicbBr«," snid Dr. PMlbriok, " and what nest ! There ia 
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object, nnd that a gi^nom) good — ere ia cousooance' 
orf^anio law uf uur gnvcmmeiit. In a sketcli of the 
cultura, t<) lettvt! out nf view their organization, and' 
vervlotw of iudividutilx, would bo to niisB a powerful 

I tiw upbuilOiiitr of uur nalioniU life. Aasooiatiooa 

[ lllMiiniid, ao«ordiug to tlieir objects, aa — 

1. ThoHo lookiiiji; to the geuoral good, tlirough tJiecnttl^ 
shmentand ctllcieut Hdinimstratiott of institutious ami 

ganixatioue. 

2. Those whoao purpose ia the promotion of prof<»oul 
or class intepesU. 

a. Those organiiod to invealigiitc, iIi*^ovcr, invent; la 
mid lo the auin of human kuowledge, 

To the first belong missiouary orjfatiisiatioun, school axA 
innuiiiissioa societies, and political parties. It inolvdH 
uiohI orgfiuized effort, indeed, aa lecture aaeociations, TiUsgt 
iinproveiueut societies, temperance nnd other refonna, M. 
a potent agency, and, well used, one of the most frujtfol 
means of progreira. With the second muj be classed prof» 
sional araociationA, conventions made permanent, indUBtnil 
guilds, fraternities, and sects. Philosophical and scientific 
societies are representative of the last, and form a large 
class. A cousideratioii of such of these, in so far as the; 
are educational from the school or professional side, is tlu 
aim of this section. The consideration of tho third 
will be left mainly to a subscjqueut paragrajjh. 



tiird.^^ 
>mm^^^ 



A. BociKTira IDS Tm ntoHonoN or ecooniiS. 
To one who is familiar with the current govei 
administration of achoobi only, the recital of how large a 
part in education voluntary association played fifty years 
ago in Uiis country, must seem an exaggeration. It built up 
schools, and supplier:! Iiouses, and found and prepared toach- 
ers ; it manipulated parties and draughted laws ; it formed 
public opLuion, and initiated reforms. Whatever was best 
done in New York and Pennsylvania, in Rhode Island and 
the South, and especially in Uie newer Slates of the North 
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*■ "West, in Oliio and Indiana and Ceuluckf, was the 

Pft of orgimized societies. Tlie eariiei" liabit of Massa- 
Betta and Connecticut is in this respect in strong contrast 
i that of other colonies and States, and even witli their 
a later history. 
I Bhode Island Lad no attempt at a school system luitil 
^Mechanics' Institute of Providence took it in hand. In 
f York city, the "Free School Society" established the 
ret permanent schools (1805), and through the law of 1312 
1 the present system. The Philadelphia Society for 
e Support of Charily Schools (1790) was the prime mover 
b nil the important school legislation, not only of Philadol- 
K hut of Pennsylvania, for forty years. 

A like general nature, but of broader flolil, was the Col- 
) Society formed at Tale, 1820, to assist eoUegiale and 
Iwlogical students in the West, Illinois College, at Jat'k- 
^Bville, waa founded and for many years supported by it. 
! Western Baptist Educational Association organized a 
little lat«r '" for the promotion of schools and education 
general) J in the valley of the Mississippi," sent teachers to 
both Indiana and lUiuois ; and ten years after (1844) a 
society, formed and controlled under the counsel of Miss 
Catherine E. Eeecher, the Board of National Popular Edu- 
cation, sent West not less than five hundred teachers, sev- 
eral of whom hocamo eminently succeesful and widely 
known. 

About the same time was another organization * whose 
services deserve mention, for it operated in half a dozen 
States, and aided twice as many colleges that must otherwise 
have Buccumhed to misfortune. Nowhere were the finan- 
cial reverses of 1837-'42 more seriously felt than in the then 
new West ; and by no institutions more than by the col- 
leges and schools. Twenty institutions for sujMrior instruc- 
tion had been founded in Iowa, Iliinois, Michigan, Indiana, 
Ohio, and Kentucky, in the fliteeu years after 1833. Not 
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01IP of thwn was cnilowocl, fow had even a moderate 
tttbmt, imd, an tlie little iirojtorty Uiej held was cltidl; in 
nninipr<>vi«l lund, it was unproductive. It seemed si if 
numbers ii( Ihuoe colleges roust surrender their chartea 
Mi«t of thf'iii, of course, were deoomiuationa], aiid 
dole}fiit«« of churchiM representing Waliasli, lUitiob, Mari- 
etta, aud Western R«iepve Colleges, and Lane Theological 
Seminary, met rejiraentatives of Eastern churches to cvnfn 
on the state of Wostorn education. The heavy lones d 
these institutions (approximating two hundred thousaod 
dollars), already groatly aided by the East, woro strong up- 
p«ials for renewed help. An organization was effected, un- 
der the namo of the WcBt*m CoUeK« Society, "to affonl 
assistance in such nmnnor and bo long only as, in tbo 
I judgment of tlio dinx-t'^i's, the exigencies of tho iustitnUou 
I may demand." itcwdes the five colleges first aided, nine 
I others received help nt varioiis times in thirty years. More 
I tiian half a million dollars were contribntvid at the East, and 
I twic« as much In tho West, to promote tho objects of this 
I management. Half the institutions became independent 
I ■before 1860. and the others soon after. Tho Western Col- 
I leg« Society did on eminent Bervic«. 



Supplementing these general endeavors, sometimes fo^ 
' lowing them, wore spocial organiaitions of teachers for mu- 
tual improvement and professional advancement. Mem- 
bera of the first class (a) were frequently not teachers, but 
business men, lawyers, public olUcerx, and esi>ecially the 
clergy. The second class was composed of teachers. Indeed, 
membership in the profession was, nt Arst, a condition of 
membership in the association, Tliese were local and, 
largely, expedients. They were at once a product and a 
sign of the awakening interest in education and educational 
I institutions in the third aud fomlh dcctkdes of the century. 
I Beference has been found to but one earlier. 
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The Middlesex County School Association of Massai:liu- 
ts was in existence in 179D. A generation later, Easex 
County formed a lUte society, and, among States, Florida, 
followed by the Utica Convention of " teachers and friends 
of education " in New Yovk. About the same time (1829), in 
Cincinnati, was organized, under the lead of Albert Picket, 
the "Western Academic Institute and Board of Education," 
merged thi-ee yeara later in the '■Western literary Institute 
and College of Professional Teachers," which for ten years 
was almost the one regenerative agency in Ohio education.* 
It aouglit to promote, by every laudable means, the diffusion 
of knowledge in regard to education, and especially by the 
elevation of the character and qualifications of the teachers. 
Among the members were Lyman Beeohep, Prof. C, E. Stowe, 
B. O. Peers, and Samuel Lewis, Money was contributed, 
and a school agent apirainted to visit the schools of the State. 
This was an attempt at a general supervision t^n years before 
the hrst State Superintendent Indies wei-e not admitted as 
members; though Mrs. L. H. Sigoumey (1836), and again 
Mrs, Emma Wiltard, were allowed to submit papers on 
female education, which were read by men. 

The work of these societies, and of such men and women 
in behalf of education at the West, was having its effect. 
Associations of teachers were held in Kentuelcy, Georgia, 
Tennessee, Illinois, and Michigan prior to l&iO. The Slate 
Associations of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island 
were all organized in 1845, and atill exist. EslabUshcd later 
(1863), but of the same class of State organizations, is the 
"University Convocation of the State of New York," than 
which perhaps no State Association has performed a more 
eminent and lasting service for good. It concerns sec- 
ondary and collegiate interests chiefly, and admits : 1. Mem- 
^Hkrs of the Board of Regents. 2. Instructors in colleges, 

^H^ * At the sooond moetii 
(ha otasaicd and inBthomi 
commcnduCioQ ot sciunco. 
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^B normal tfhnolH, BcodcmieA, a[i<I other iuHtiUllkniB ^^^^| 
^H the care ot the regents and their truat^x^s. 3. "^^^^^^B 
^B de»t, vice-pi-eeidcntfi, aiid BPcretnric!! of tlie New Yoi4i^^^^| 
^H TeachiTH' AfiHociatioii. In 1867 roprcscotativcs of coQ^^P 
^H< in other Staks woro invited ta memberHhip.* ^W 

^B The '' NurthwintiTn Educational Association " ori^ftttJ B^ 
^f in ft toacbora' institute hold in Ctiicago 1816. Nine BtalM ' 
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■wrro roiirtaenlod. It marked an era in Western mhool o- 
ix'ripn«(, oonitoliduting: the interests of these States. Thejf 
wnr<> (toiniHioted into a seotion. What was best anywliere, 
the Rooiier became common property. Free schools, gradfr 
tiou, toachcra' seminaries, inBtitutos, 8tat« appropnadoift 
and superTision, were all tnado easier by the common rwotn- 
mondation and support. 

The earliest settled, New England preceded moat othB 
Motions in profesaional agencies. Almost a score of yeiin 
bef«n> the association lant named, the " American Institute 
of Instruction" was ornantxad in BoHton. It was inoorpo- 
Wited (1831) " for the diffusion of useful knowled)^ in rrgard 
to nlitciition.'' In its earlier meetinq;s, and regularly for 
many years, were Ooold Brown, Warren Colbiim, Judge 
Btory, Horace Mann, D. P. Pajjo, Denixon Olmsted, and 
Bishop Huntinpton. Charles Northond talked on "Com- 
mon Schools," and Hermann Kriisi told the story of Pesta- 
lorai. It was a veritable teachers' school, when anch were 
few. Wliilo its meetings have been chiefly confined to New 
JEiiKland, its influences were long general, and for thirty 
yoars it was the only recognized national organization. 

Out of this, perhaps urged by the apparent insufficioncj 
of it, grew the "National Educational Association." Its gen- 
eral purposes were set forth in the first inaugural address of 
' President Richards, 18B8, as; 1. The union of all sections in 
I frie!idly associated action. 3. The creation of a leaching 

I • A hlatnry and r*nimi of tlio vroik of the Convooatinn since ito orjjfliii- 
[ In^an mny lie fuund In tha "Jliatotiol and Butistlcal Kccord at tlK 
I Uolveralty oftliuSbituofNew York, 186 R," pp. TSD-SM. 
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sfeesion, by profossional methods. 3, The accrediting of 
Bachers by proper esamioiDg' boards. 4. The establishment 
kt departments of pedagogics in conuccUon with all schools 
Irl^ich send out persons to teach. In thirty years the work 
itt the association has been much specialized, and doubtless 
to advantage. Besides the general body, there are now nine 
clepartments : 1. School Superintendence. 2. Higher In- 
Btruction. 3. Normal Schools. 4. Industi'iul Education. 
S. Art Education. 6. Music Education. 7. Kindergarten 
Instruction. 8. Elementary Schools. 9. Secondary Instruc- 
titHi. Besides these also is the "Council of Education," a 
d^berative body whose members ai* chosen from the gen- 
eral association. This was organized in 1831, liaving iar its 
object " to reach and disseminate correct thinking on educar 
tionaJ questions." It has standing committees as follows : 

1. On State School Systems. 7, On Technical Education. 

2. On City School Systems. 8. On Pedagogics. 

3. On Higher Education. 9. On Education of Girls. 

4. On Secondary Education. 10. On Hygiene in Education. 

5. On Elementary Education. 11. On Educational Literature. 

6. On Normal Education. 12. On Educational Statistics. 

The modem Industrial and Scientific Elsposition also has 
come to be utilized as the occasion for confei-enco on eda- m 
cational questions. m 

2. Institufea. ^ 

Somewhat more specific in aim tliau the associations and 
conferences, hut more general than normal schools, is the 
"Institute." This has been characterized* as a pwculiarly 
American institution. Yet to an American it is not easy to 
formulate the sufficient distinction between it and other 
agencies for (he ti-aining of teachers. Its fimction vmes in 
different States, It is aU things to all sections. An eclectic 
agency, it supplements the normal school with something 

• fMmuBAdAnii,"E'ree BebooISraumortbe United States," p. AC 
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of tho fuuctiou of tb« annual conference, but, more 
anil liK^al, is also more pcmonaL* Under preaeut coodiliSBll 
with fow instilutioiis for formal training, and tlireo liundwi' 
thousand teachers, uncerlain employment and UMHpomfJ 
and an unsettled professional co<le, it must long reniftb Sal 
these, tmd every contributiug meanii, will be needed forllM 
belter fitting of teachers. 

Ah curly HA 18.14 on institute won reported to the^Oot 
Ingiiof Tooubors," an held in one of the counties in Oluo; 
and, in the Haniu year, perbapa, one owioiubled in Boston 1« 
tlie liiBtruotlon of teachers of music. Five years later, unl 
just prior to the first State normal schools, Mr. Biiniud, 
thonScboolCommissionorof Connecticut, called his teachen 
together at Hartford, and again iu tlie spring of the following 
year. These gatherings were at bis own expeuae, and enn)U«d 
twenty to thirty toacliers, with a faculty of seven i»uitrui!tors,! 

The fintt iiistituto, so named, waa held in Tomiildm 
County, New York, by Superintendent J. H, Denman, IStt, 
It continuod two weeks, under the instruction of Hon. 
Town, and was, says the Bcbool report for that year, "» 
revelation of the largo sphere of thi« new ngent in school 
improvement," Two years afterward, the State reportod 
inalitutea in seventeen counties. They were inti-oduc«d into 
Zthudo Island in 1844, and into Ohio, Michigan, and UafflB- 
oliusctts the next year. In certain States they began to i» 
coive financial aid, and bo became a part of the general Bys- 
tom. Before 18G0 tbey wore common in a dozen Statet^ aivl 
reached hundreds of teachers who must otherwise have had 
no reliable professional ti-aining. 

Tbere are now t State and district organizations inain- 

* Prof. FnyTiD hoii JiMcribcd U w b " namml acliool with a vat; ilMt 
•ouno of ■tudy." 

t Among tliEm, boBiJoB Mr. Buroari], vera Pror, Chorloa DivIm mA 
lav. T. U. QnUftiulul. 

t Kor a very iwrnpU*' cxIiIIjU of " TonfliorH' InBtltnte,*," ano "Funimi 
Cirtulm of Inlbmuilion," Ko. B, 1895, proi«ifo4 by llou, J. H, Smart, of 
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n Alabama (for colored teachers), Arkansas, Florida, 

chusetts, Minnesota, Nevada, New Tork, North Caro- 

' i Island, South Carolina, Texas, and West Vir- 

k ; and county institutes in half of the States. Twelve 

tolorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Gcoi^ia, Kentucky, 

Dana, Maine, Mississippi, Missouri, New Hampshire, Ore- 

B, and Tennessee — report neither, regularly held. Siil 

^ Stale appropriations in their aid, and sis, comity 

Bin seven States — California, Maryland, Nebraska, Nei 
f, Noriih Carolina, Virginia, and West Virginia — attend- 1 
p ia compulsory. It is estimated that not less than ons ] 
] and Afty thousand teachers receive a 

s days' instruction hy means of these State and 



1 

Oa, ^ 

Iva 



m addition to these also, are those in cities, more or less 
irly held, generally under the direction of the superiu- 
ent, and, in the larger cities, set off into sectjoas, each 
^the particular work of its department. Of ninety-six 
I reporting teachers' meetings, forty-four make attend- 
tt npon them compulsory. Some of them have informal 
s, which, pursued for successive years, would do credit 
a so-called normal school. Almost no ^cncy, ex- 
ig a formal and established course of training, can do 
hneh for the right guidance of the teacher, the sharpen- 
pof her understanding, and the full rounding of her pro- 
1 character, as the frequent meeting, under wise 
a body of teachers in daily co-operation and 

S. Noi-mal Schools. 

1 the earliest times, the fitness of the teacher has 

n hold as one condition of the learner's advancement, 

Aitaptation to the work of instruction is one measure of the 

••wt service. Not kuoiwledge alone, nor maturity, nor a 

. 'ailhful conscience, can excuse inaptitude and want of skill 

' 'n address and presentalion, "The art of weU t!le\Wftni\s 

ijgJakuvJtMj/gs we jiosBasB," eaid Lord Caxxm, " is amoii%\!a& 
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seMvls left lo be discoTerod by future generatioae." 
" delivering tlie knowledge wo possess " has sinoe been it] 
Tfitoped tutu ft system, whose like even the fertile niiitd li 
~ t, but dimly perceived. Tbero has eomo to be among 
J civilized people a more or less specialized class, wbON 
is to instruct, and whose preparaiiou is tbo work 
of ft particular institution. 

That it waa aot always so — that it is, indited, of conipu* 
tivoly rooout times— needs only lo be mentioned, Harvari 
had boon founded hfty years boforo the first known teacb- 
«n' Bominary; tho school eystoms of New England were in 
OptnUon; and Mr. Cheever, now an old man, h 
bimMlf the most famous master of his time, and hod edn- 
catod many olliora. The toaclier tlieu, and long sinc-e, ma 
himself only tbo best instrui^ted ; now he was the paKnli 
and thou the pastor; here, the young man fltlod or fitdn; 
for llio professions, and so possessed of a real ur suppoeod 
superiority among his fellows ; tliero, again, ho was any OM 
whine leisure or inclioatious led him to choose this 
biisii 

But, along with other social and economin interetti, 
teaching, in itB vital imi>ortance, worked a Bi>ecialization of 
institution— an organization adapted to the new function. 



As with many another institution, so with this, it lud 
its genesis in the oldor civilization and more closely 
nated social interests of Europe. 

The earliest school of the Idnd of which record is iai 
was that founded at Gheims (1681) by the Abb6 de la Salla' 
ITiia developed, throe years later, into the now famon» 
Christian Brothers' School, and became widely influentiaL 
By Hermann August Francke, the distinguished Gierman 

• A man of pro^trcSBlvo, modern tliought, he Introduood, bceiile* no^ 
mcl KhaoU, Kradutian, and obJoct'lagBona, aui aaUbliahed iaduftri^ 
jobooli, f alyUohaia iaxtitutca snd refoiiMtoiioft. , 
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Mitor. and Joliaim Julius Hecker, his follower, it was ii 
tduced into Germany— by the latter into Berlin (1748), 
e century closed, Prussia had sis normal schools, 
i hecame the center from which radiated the prufessional 
rit to other Europeaji systems and io the United States. 



asuj^^B 
1748). I 

onal L 



I As early as 1789 Eliaha Ticknor had urged, ij 
ihusetts Magazine," that steps be taken for the improve- 
nt of education and the common intelhgence, and to this 
i recomniended the establishment of a system of " county 
jols to fit young gentlemen for college and school-keep- 
r/as claimed by Noah Webster also, about tlie 
toe time, that " the principal defect in the plan of educa- 
L America, was the want of good teachers in the 
iea and common schools." Without doubt these 
B the expressions of a common feeling, whose develop- 
Bit and realization belong to the present century. 

(1.) Lancnstcriaiiiem. 

The monitorial system of instruction, originated in 1797, 
by Dr. Andrew Bell, and elaborated and promoted by Jo- 
seph Lancaster, was early introducetl into the schools of the 
United States.* Ten years before Lancaster visited this 
counti^, the method had gained a foothold in half a dozen 
States — a ground which it held for half a century in New 
York and Philadelphia, and in Maryland and elsewhere 
evwi longer. 

As early as 1810 the Public School Society of New York 
city, employing the system, opened a school for female moni- 
tors, and six years later a similar one for males. By invi- 
tation of this society, Mr. Lancaster, on his tour through the 
States (1818), lectured in New York, and so impressed his 
hearers with the efficiency of hia system that leading edu- 

• Bee Gill'a " Sjatema nf Ednoation," p, 162, end " History of lia B 
7 Sohool Conteet in £iigluid," by E. Aduna, p. 4S. 
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cubirs regarded it aa markiiie: a now er» in eduntia 
Tktiugli falling short of the early claimB for it. ita h' 
iu this country exhibits one pliasa of tlie devolupnumt of ■ 
teachers' training' that can not bo ignored. 

('J.) Earl) I'romciierii of tliu Normiil Seliinile.* 
There were aa yet no very dcfluitc ideas as to the HysUii> I 
ntic and Lliorough training of teochera. Lancastenaaum I 
wus only a device, &t best, for the crudest of iiiformatioi>> 
giving. Schools wero at a low ebb and instruction w» 
ro, Nevcrtlicless, forces were shaping tbemsclvea lot 
I the grt!ulc!it Mlucutiunal event of tlie century. 

Upon taking his master's dogrco at Yale, 1S16, DonisOD 

Olmsted read a Lhonis on " The Htat« of Education in Cme 

uecticut," in which he elaborated a plan of an " Acadeni} 

I (or Bchoolniastent." Iu New York, since 1787, the inoorpfr 

I rattid academies, along with the colleges, had been under tlu 

J euperrisioQ of the Kegents of the Uuivoraity. About I8II 

I the State making an annual appropriation to such of the 

I academies as were judged worthy, thuy came to be looked 

I to for a supply of teachers for Dm common schools, thii 

I being made the basis, two years later, of a claim for a 

generous distribution of funds. Almost simultaneously, 

I William Russell, of MassachuKotta, aud W. B. Johnson, 

\ of Pennsylvania, Eev. Thomas Gallaudct, of Connediciit, 

I and Dr. Philip landsley, of New Jersey, all submitted, each 

' unknown to the others, petitions and plana for teachers' 

preparatory schools. 

Previously, however, Prof. 8. K. Hall, of New Hamp* 
shire, miniafcr, teacher, aud writer, called to a church it 
Concord, in tliat Slate, accepted the invitation, on condition 
that he be allowed to open a " teachers' school, " Here, iu 
the year 1S23, lie opened a private seminary, chiefly for 
those who would teach, but admitting a closa of children, 

* Tbo " American Jouroal a( Eiacalioa" is llill of iDfonnstlm toud>- 
Ing the due of Keekers' aemiuarluB, eupKudlf toU. li, iil, and v. 
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^^^piich he used, in instructiDn and discipline, as a model and 
'^^^ractice school. In this village, away from libraries and 
%Teat teachei-s and the universities, were first delivered the 
~%alks and lessons which, published in 182D, as " Lectures on 
School-keeping," were spread broadcast through New Eng- 
land and the central Slates. He continued in this school 
seven years. From 1830 to 1837 he was at Andover, and the 
next three years at Plymouth, New Hampsliire, at both of 
which phicea be was principal of the only established teach- 
ers' seminaries outside of New York, until the Massachu- 
setta Normal School was founded in 1839. At Andover 
the " Normal Department " had » three years' course, 
including fifty lectures on the "Art of Teaching." At 
Plymouth, during the year when Massaehusetts got her 
first normal school, it had two hundi'ed and fifty students, 
and was furnishing teachers for all the adjoining towns. 
Mr. Hall is the American Hecker— the pioneer in the work 
which most distinguishes recent -from early schooling in 
the United States." 

(3.) Acquai Blanco with European SyeCcniii. ^1 

Another efEciont influence of the period was the spread- 
ing of a knowledge of German and other foreign schools. 
Hev. Charles Brooks, visiting Eurox>e, in 1834, became ac- 
quainted, through friends, with the Prussian system, and 
especially with their training of teachers. Returning in 
1835, ho urged the establishment of normal schools in this 
country, enforcing the need and the advantage by a vigor- 
ous exposition of Prussian teaching ; lectured in every New 
England State, in New York and Pennsylvania, and ad- 
dressed the Legislatures of most of them. Prof. A. D. Eaehe, 
President of Girard College, also went abroad (1836) on a 

• Mr. HrII was the EUthor of a number of aehool-books, aDmo of which 
were much used in their day— b" Child's Gsoemphy," a " Eohool Arilh- 
medo," the " Grammittical jUiistont," andn" School Hiakiry of the United 
SuWs," beftidaa a voIudib of " Lectures to Female Toaehera." 
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prufesaioQol tour, viaitiae and inspecting the BchMb 
Eufrluiid, Scotland, Qcrmanj', Holland, Switaerland, FranM, 
and Italy ; aikd upon his return published a volunie d 
six liiindred pages on "European Educational Imdlll- 
lions," Chapter IX of which, " Seminaries for the Edua- 
tion of Teachers for Primary Schools," is especially yalu' 
aUo, and was Ihon most timely, as character tain e the tnua- 
ing system of the principal European countries. ProI> 
Cal^^in E. Stowo had recently returned from a siinilw 
visit to those countries, and his report to the Ohio hdfft- 
lature, on the " Elementary Schools of Europe," set new 
Btaudards for the West. 

Later, the studios of Hann and Barnard and Oallaudtl 
in tlia same schools, Skdded to the contributions, and msda 
the impi-ovcment of American teaching an easier ttsld 
Events were shaping themaelvea wiUi mora deflnitenew. 
Qrimke, of South Carolina, Pickett and Lewis, of Ohio, 
Emerson, of MassachusettK, QaUaudet, of Connecticut, John- 
son, of Pennsylvania, and Clinton, of New York, wore flxing 
public sentiment in their respective States.* 



But the one man to whom, more than to any other, 
ho credited the permanent public normal school, and ths 
systematic training of teachers, is the Rev, James G, Cftftar. 
Alt other service was good ; beside his it was occasiooal, of 
an expedient, and, at best, suggestive. Prof. Emerson aaSi 
him the "Father of Normal Schools." Bom in the lart 
century, he graduated at Harvai-d, 1820, and at once began 
vrrittng upon education. In 1821 he published " Easays on 

* lu Marcli, 18S4, there was opened the InJinna Twoliere' StmiBUfi 
one express duaign ofiFhOTi] rouadlng wu, in tUu words of Che trnBtaea, "■ 
provieion for tho qualifit^ation of tchaol'teachen' ; ind three jenn bUr 
there wttB formed in Miune tho " Teftuhora' Aeeooiation of Bowdoio Col- 
let," oomposed of etuJenU, utid whiub was, m &1I but nune, a leoohan' 
olui, 01 eluU 
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P^K^Hilar Education " ; and two years later a second voli 
- Ssicluding an elaborated plan • for the education of teachers. 
The same year he memorialized the Massachxisetts Legisla- 
ture on the subject of teachers' seminaries, and addressed 
■the American Institute of Instruction at its first meeting 
(1829), on " Raising the Qualifications of Teachers." Mr. 
Carter's greatest work, lioweyer, was done as a member of 
the State Legislature after 1835. He was usually on the 
Educational Committee, and for a time its chairman. In 
1B37 he sought to divert the State's share of the sur- 
plus revenue to the uses of education, but failed. He 
draughted the bUl providing for the State Board of Edu- 
cation, and was the one man within the Legislature to 
whose exertions and speeches was due the passage of the 
^^iormal School Act of 



(1.) MassBpliusetla. 
Next to Mr. Carter, the establishment of the Massat 



Lcha^^^ 



setta Normal School was due to Mr. Edmund Dwight, who 
offered ten thousand dollars toward it, provided the State 
would give a Jike sum. As so frequently happens, the gen- 
eral advancement was due to the benevolence and enterprise 
of individual interest. The school was opened (1839) at Lex- 
ington (afterward removed to Framingham), with Cyrus 
Peirce as principal. Women only were to be admitted, and 
three pupils entered. The number increased, however, and 
the same year, later, another school was opened at Barre, 
(now at Westfield), to both sexes. The year following 
another waa established at Bridge water. 

That there was not perfect confidence in normal training, 
though, is apparent from the action of the Boston School 
Committee. It was recommended that a suitable person he 
employed to visit the schools of the city, confer with the 
teachers, and "to instruct and qualify a class prepai'ing to 



IS reviewed in the " North ^Vmoricun Kevifiw," May, 1327. 
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t«!iich." • The committee tuaile two objections: 1 
MruclioD would "lead lo re|)eaUjd experiments a 
methods, Kud no tflud to diiiort^iiztilioii." 2. "It W 
Ka tbu respect of pupils for their teachers, whcu it d 
be fouod ttiat, like thomBelTos, they were the subjects al'lh 
sir action." t 

(S,) Now York. 

Nutwithsiaiicling the work done in teuchora' classes )ij 
tlie Now York academies, the feeling wus growing that tlia 
systeiu lacked uuifonnity and tlioroughuuss and oomplRlA- 
noas. "Thoy contributed," says Dr. Potter, "lo supply in- 
Btnietors [or scloct rather Ihiiu for common aohoola." ISia 
work was academic, and but incidentally diductiL'. Tondi- 
era wore needed who, in addition to their scholurHhip, wvit 
familiar witli the tlieorios and best-knowu methods of 
teaching. 

It wiu> recommended to the Lcijislaturc (184M) that thc« 
be efrtAbli^hod an iuNtitution devotod cxcluaively to the prapfr- 
ration for teaching. Massachusetts Bchools were inspected, 
European systems studied (by n legislative committee), and 
a school was ordered as an e!ci»eriinent for five years. David 
P. Page became, in 1844, its first princijwl. At the ex^n> 
tion itt four years the school was made permanent. 

The New Britain (Connecticut) school was established 
in 1841), with Hon. Henry Barnard as principal; the Midii- 
gajx Normal School 1850, opening two years later, and oss 
in Philadelphia 1853. t Altogether, the almost half-centui; 
of discussion, and the personal and public influence of tiiA 
highest scholarship and best statesmanship, resulted in niol 

• Bi*lnn lind not a supBrintciiJont of eohoola tor fourteen years ifter, 
t Wlglilman's "Aunuln of tho I'riiuni'y Soboola of BoBton," p. IM, 

r Tlii« U Tery BUagoiUvo on tho jfrowth of primiiry cduoabn in Now Hag- 

lUocl. 

i This wa.1 t)iQ TGorgBDizuition of onathor, cstablistied 1S18, to St teuhan 

I ftrtba BchootaofPIiiladelpliin, and of vrhloli Jowpb. Lanaiuter,tbe£ii|:lUfa 

If eduonUond rafonner, was flnt piincipal. 
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) outside of academies, whose leading purpose was | 

aing of teachers. Six of these were public — four I 

T England, and one each in New York and Miclii- | 

t The Oak Grove Seminary, Missouri, and Mount Ver- j 

lollege, Ohio, had normal departments ; aud the Evan- ] 

1 Lutheran Church had opened a normal school at | 

I, Illinois. 



I oi^anization, contemporary pohcy makes the 
t school a part of the common -school system. In some 
Ijona this has long been true. Elsewhere the pubhc is 
y coming to recognize the common dependence of the 
B This does not so much imply that the ratio of public 
Brate schools is increasing, as that the first are increas- 
Klt appears that there are in the United States (1887) 
nmndred and sixty-eight institutions admitted as normal 
ools, of which one hundi-ed and nineteen are public, 
ler of the State, county, or city. 

These are found in thirty-two States, Arizona, Dakota, 
I the District of Columbia. Coloi-ado, Delawai-e, Florida, 
>rgia, Kentucky, and Nevada, report none ; Ohio, none 
ler State control. Ten States, including the six in New 
;land, Pennsylvania, New York, North Carolina^ and 
st Virginia, support half (fifty-sis) of them ; while eleven 
tes have but one each. Of the whole number, but thir- 
a were founded in the first twenty years. Each one 
mt more as a concession than a recogtiized necessity. 
■prith those who knew, but with the great body of 
Beople — teachers even — the normal school was an ex- 
iment. The public is convinced slowly. Before 1860, 
Tever, almost one thousand teachers had graduated and 
mselves became exponents of the idea; more had taken 
tial courses, and in the single decade from 1659-1868, 
nty-nine schools were established, nineteen of them in 
tea which had previously had none. In the nearly 
nty years since, the multiplication has been rapid, chiefly 
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tu the BuutU and West. Of tlio tweaty-sis schools Ion 
in lh« last eigbt years, half have been in the South, «]' 
North Carolina alone. 

Besides the public normal Echocla, there have Ixtcn nU 
private ones, thouirh iuformation regarding tliem is in 
plula and unaatisfuctory. That tlioir academic work \t 
boon of incalculable Borvlce in tlie absouce of truti p 
•ional school^ is the uuifomi testimony of oducators. ^ 
havo oxtendod the meager advantages of local c 
■chools, have furnished many excellent teaulierB. n 
Mid women of ntudioua habils; bui they have r 
profeauioiml. 

Nut too great praise ciui Iw spoken of lliu few really 
aclioolit of the irlusM Lhul have piuuoerod the work I 
newer and in tlie Southern Stutes, and mode a thof 
critical l«iuiliers' training so much in demand aa lo.^ 
the public interest. The neod fur such schools will p 
not grow lo.'ia. They will at least long be requii-ed to M^V 
plement those of tiie Bt^te and of cities. But some of than I 
vhich have not eron the semblance of the considcmte, u- { 
curate habit, either of student or teacher, can not be b 
vigoronsly condemned. Quality is fur moro important than 
the number of institutions. It is not enough that there be 
normal schools, cither public or private. It rests with Ui8 
profession itself to adjust tbcm to the highest pFofessioa^ 
needs. 

Although it appears that much has been already accom- 
plished, a comparison of tike number of teachers required, 
with the total normal school supply, makes equally appU- 
ent the inadequacy of the present provision. The table mb- 
joined is an attempt to exhibit the normal school aa to num- 
bers, both of institutions and pupils (those in professional 
olassea only), making a distinction between public and pri- 
Tate foundations; and, of the former, between State schools 
and local (city or county). It is admitted that there are 
numbers of private, well-eatahlisbed schools from which no 
iports are available: 
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Schools^ State^ Private^ and CUy^ in the United Stales, 

1885-'86, 



iS. 


State. 


Pnpile. 


Pri- 
vate. 


Pupils. 


City. 


Pupils. 


Total en- 
rollment. 




5 

1 
2 


525 
46 

760 


4 


198 






728 








46 








1 


76 


826 












1 


266 






2 




266 
















1 


8 






8 
















2 

1 
1 
1 


658 
909 
482 
431 


8 
6 
2 

1 


833 

2,910 

630 

580 


1* 

2 

2 


425 
22 
20 


1,916 
8,841 

1,082 
1,011 








) 


1 

4 
1 
5 
1 
8 
2 
4 
1 


• 75 
581 
272 

1,128 
628 
891 

'i*69i" 

248 


2 
2 

1 


200 
191 
170. 


1 
1 
1 
5 

1 


100 

223 

82 

233 


875 

995 

474 

1,861 








628 








891 




4 
1 
2 


453 
46 
80 






458 




1 


138 


1,275 
828 












1 
2 
9 
4 


50 

128 

2,693 

659 






1 
1 
5 

"*8* 

1 
1 


12 

60 

1,684 

**289' 

i*,2i8' 


62 




1 


270 


458 

4,377 

562 

674 


la 


1 
3 


8 
885 




2 
11 
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♦ Cook County Normal School. 
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iathBSaatltukd West Of the twenty-six schooh An 
in tba hM vght ywxn. half hare been la the Soulh, d; 
MdHfc Qwolha alone. 

llMnlMi th« pablic nonnal schools, there bare been i 
|Bi*aln com, thoofth infoftDatioa re^arcUitg them aa 
pl«(B ad ■"*— *frfitrtni7 That their academic work 
hetn of UHakuUfale service in the absence of true pt 
I, b the uniform testimony of educators. 1 
I the meager advantages of local con 
- iomnhed many excellent lescben. aw 
X ot ModBnas habits; but they have lar^ 
1. 

No* too gnat pcaiae can be spoken of the few realL-j 
i^ook of the clan that hare pioaeered the work 
amnr and in the Southern State^ and made a Uh^ 
eritical toefaan' tnuninfr ao much in demand s* '^ 
tha pnUk Intefcat The need for such schools will ^<w^^^ 
not grow 1ms. They will at least long be requjr^^ 
ploment those of the State and of cities. But son^^ . 
which bare not crnn Uie semblance of tbe coaat - 
cnrate habit, either of student or teacher, can ^ j 
rigorously condeniued. Quality is far more imf 
Iba number of iiistitu lions. It ia not enough |j 
normal schools, eitlicr public or private. It jj 
profeasion itself to adjust them to tba b 
needs. 

Although it appears that t 
plished, a couiiiurison of the t 
with tbe total normal a " 
ent the inadequacy of ti 
joined is an attempt U 
bcra. botli of inst' 
classes only), o 
rale founds ' 
and local i 
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1. rrofoailoaal rt. Audunii Studio. 

But, for more than orgamiatioa, the currieuli 
train ing-sc!iool is important. CurrPiit tendencin 
show that it is boconiing more professional, if not Iw 
iiciulemic, empliasizing the model and practice Bcfaooli,ul 
direcljng original studios in mind and philosophy. 

The earliest iD!>titulions seem not to have differed iiuit» 
rinJl,v in function from the academies, and more 
academic courses, of which tliey were the outgrowth. 

The time devoted lo the study of school economy, nieill' 
ods of itiatruction, and the history of educational theories in 
the Canandaigua Academy (1832) was scarcely exceeded liy 
that in any estiiblishiid normal school for twenty years. 

The Uillonvillu (Pennsylvania) Normal School (18G9)ot- 
fored tliree couneM— elementary, scion tilic, and classical ; the 
llrat only of which was meant to be professional In this the 
academic work was supplemented by two courses of "Lect- 
ures on Teaching," and practice in an elementary school at- 
lachod, for six montlis. 

As late as 1866 the curriculum of the MassachuBettl 
schools comprised essentially * a shorter course of one year, 
coToring only such studies as were taught in tlie common 
schools ; and a course of two years, adding to the elementary 
branches general history, mental philosophj-, music, the 
Constitution and history of the United States and of Uaesa- 
chusetts. natural philosophy and astronomy, natural bisloi?, 
the principles of piety and morality common to all sects of 
Christians, and the science and art of teM:hing teith refer- 
«tc8 to all of the ahove-nampd studies. In the Westiield 
(Massacfhusetis) institution (1862), of twenty subjects required 
in a two yeara' course, the school laws of the State, and the 
theory and the art of leaching, with one term on mental phi- 
losophy given to seniors, constituted the profesuonal matter. 



•>bci|»AU« 



" Americnn Joarnal of EJucadon," toL x 
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is academic work was neceBsar;-. perhaps, in all the 
chools. Kight methods were given in the process 
rect ■teaching, subject-matter being held central. An 
ce -waa made when these studies came to be taught as 
OS to illustrate modes of instruction, or the pinjcess of 
ag. The course of study of the Winona (Minnesota) 
d School, adopted soon after its opening(J8(iO), ia typical 
I enlargement of the special exercises. The scholastic 
included English, mathematics, physical and natural 
a, graphics, and political economy; tlie professional 
B specified intellectual and moral philosophy, the 
pies of education, the history of education,* didactic 
see, observation in the model school, preparation of 
es, criticism, lessons in teaching, teaching in the prac- 
hool, and the school laws of Minnesota, 
the Kansas State Normal School, opened some years 
3ut in the same decade, six terms (twenty weeks each) 
^ven to the science, method and history of education. 
brward and helpful impulse was given by the Osw^o 
ng-8chool (1861) also, that is yet apparent throughout 
f the States, not only in the cities, but in rural districts 
L. From 1853 the city schools had maintained Saturday 
I for their own teachers. The need of something more 
nent and systematic being felt. Miss M. E. M. Jones, of 
in, England, was employed to arrange and give direc- 
I a course of training for primary teachers. Miss Jones 
led a year and a half, and shares with Superintendent 
)n the credit of having first systematically established 
inciple of object^teaching in this coimtry. The origi- 
Furse of one year has been extended to four, with 
r courses for special classes, and the school has been 
d by the State. 

Michigan great latitude is offered in the selection from 
Eigular and five special courses, each covering four 



of Iho earliest ippeanincoa of a tubjact of fundumental i[n]TOiiaiice 
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■tal (ozcrpt the Enelisb course, which is three yen 
A includiti^, during the last two yearn, a lai^ in 
9t til Hpociat rJccrciBes, both thwirrtical and pnictie 
Icdiann ofttre six ooursts, as follows : 

I. Kflg^Ur Kngliali couno' 3 ;uii. 

S. Knjilirh and LMin c»uno 

S. Caiino for nTwlaata of liigh-ocbooli 

4. Cauru Tor urniluaMa of hlgU-aohoola I fW 

G. CuunafurWtcgB grnduaUi 1 ;«b 

0, P«t'in''>^ui>(B OOUtW! 1 jm. 

Tlio fullowing table of the re^lar Englisb coamlil 
given OS Bhowitif;; fairly tbc proportion of profeeisiocal ini' 
Bcadomic worli iu the bottor public Dormal Bchoots : 



Hutliodt In 

McnMlSolnncw. 

MuiitatSdenoc. 

MoihcxlN in 
Urumnmr, 

nnd Compo- 
sition. 

Practice. 
Hiitoiy of Edu- 

Soienoo of 
Touching. 



PeDtnotiililp 

and BeodiDg. 
HeudiDg. 

(ioognpbj. 

Uuoeraplif, 



Pbyrita. 

AxtmnooiT t 

Qeniogy. 
Botany. 



Arithmetic. 
Arit1imGti<i. 

Plijiiology. 
Corupoaltion. 
CLeniiBtry. 



TTnitedBliU 
UiMorr. 

Cnitnd BbU 



CcmpsfitioD. 
Tlieaw. 



(S.) MoUel aad Prcioticc Bdiooln. 

A further mark of tho profeaaional character of Ui 
Bohoola is foiinil in the general recognition of model an 
practice Bcboois as factors in tbeir organizations. The^ 
are not peculiarly tnodorn, although the use made of them ii 
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The first Massachusetts schools early provided praotice 
olaases ; the Albany and MiliersvUle institutions, at their 
uiganization ; while the OewegD school was itself the out^ 
gmwtli of a model or training class. 

The number of these departments, and the amonnt of 
prai&e-work, seem to have constantly increased. Of one 
hundred and three schools, 1873, flf ty-seven reported model 
rtepartraents ; in fifteen years the latter had increased to 
raghty-tliree, out of a total of one hundred and seventeen 
■ciiools, or at twice the rate. In the first esperiraents, the 
ftMfsea being short and chiefly academical, the practice-work 
IMS taken along with the other. In contemporary schools 
thefe is an obvious tendency to condition the observation ' 
and practice upon a thorough grouoding in the study of 
BUDdjand the general principles of instruction and learning. 

In a few institutions, notably the State Normal School 
>iWorcester, Massachusetts, a system of appreaticeahip is 
ptactioed which serves a like purpose. For half a year the . 
student is allowed to teach in some selected public school as I 
u assistant 

The system is designed to give the student practical 
scqaaintaaice with the work of teaching, and at the same 
time furnish the faculty a standard by which to judge of her 
((Belling ability. 

(3.) ChUJ-Stady. 

One characteristic of very gi-ave importance, though h 
Wnapicuous than others, is the prominence given in a few 
Knools to psychological principles, and in fewer yet to the 
^!l«natic observation and patient, scientific study of cbild- 
"lind. It has been recently weU said : * " The study of psy- ^ 
chology lies at the foundation of any substantial building for 
"^gh excellence in the profession of teaching. It is this 
™r of principles more than all else, which makes teaching 
' pmfsssion and not a mere trade. All the reasons that , 

' C. B. Alhee, " Prooeediiwa of tlie NntioniJ Educational ABsodation," 

aff.E.tw. - 
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loToc Upon pIijHtciaiiR the FtLiidy of physiology rnvj 
tlie Bttidy of psychology ujkiu profetisional teacher*." 
I For many yeiirs, however, in uoiiniil schools, 
I on mind were (fiven iu uo otliKr way tbuji might 
' teen found in auy college and in many iiecoiidary xha^. 
and to little better purposo for the teacher. But, at ' 
study of pliuit* at iirst hand ia hotter than couuing 
I and the inspiration from work in a laboratory of 

JM fro§her thou of Ixmks, lo doce the teacher'; 

. atudy of mind differ from the reflection upon thi 

I cn:itruversial pnychology. And the ocasional recent 

) Upon educHtiunal psychology, and the culture of mind, 

puiut to hotter things, A dozen normal achooU through- 

I out the country are doing somewhat original work in thii 

I reiipect, aa their ttutu-ses show ; and the Worcost«r (Mb*- 

, lachuBettH) bcIiuoI hua been, for Bomo years, quietly pur* 

I Buing itn invealigution into child experience, both uaiqnB 

and auggestive. It was hegiin in 1884, by a single 

of the ecli(K)l ; at present all the classes take part in iL 

About seven thousand records have been preserved, 

pcprcwnting a particular oltservation, the wbolo classified 

under twenty heads. 

(4.) BpeciaUutioD inTmiuing. 
The impulse toward specialization belongs tt> the training 
of teachem not less than to other industries and professions. 
First, tli6 conditions in cities considerably modify the prep- 
I aration given in thoir training-schools. Tiio course 
erally shorter, is more purely profeasional, involves' rela- 
tively more praclit'e-work, and frequently fits for particulw 
' eradea. 

The inauffiiration of cify training did much to system- 
atize and adjoitt the instruction; to rationalize the courses. 
Their influence upon State and other institutions hai 
been a wholesome one. The Normal School in Boston, 
established in 1853, and that of St. Louis (I8B7), are among 
I tba oldest in cities, and examples of an etEcient direction. 
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port, Iowa, early followed (18G3), San Francisco (1865), 
laven (1866), aud Fort Wayne and Indianapolis the 
'ear, the last two directed by graduates of the Osweg'o 
ng-Schooi. There are now twenty-flve such institu- 
n the United States, established in most of the large 
aod ill a few of the second class. Besides these there 
rty-ono Kindergarten training-schools, normal, art, 
lUBic schools, and, in New York city, a system of 
. training of teachers for instruction in science, in 
I of the director of the Central Parli Museum, and an 
■ial Training-School i-ecently opened. 

Sibliogi'apkg. 
story of NonriBl Schools in New England," Rev, Charles BrooIiB ; 
kl Sclioolfl, their Neeessity anil Growtli," Tbomas Ilaiiler, " Edu- 

Tol. T, p. 225; "Normal Sfhool Work and tho Stale," S. N. 
, "Education," vol. i, p, 180; the "Nature and LimitB of the 

Bchool," F. Louis Soldan, "St. Louia School Beport," 1870; 
rue Function of the Normal Scbool," General T. J. Morgan, 1S6S ; 
ing as a Prafeaeion, Inndequacj of the Present Normal School," 
H. Magill, " The American," Hnrcli 0, 1887; "Methods in iImj 

Schools of the United Slates," Tliomafl J, Gray, "Proceedings of 

iooal Educational Assodation," Cbicago, IBST, p. 472. 

»ming the nature and method ot aliild-study, consult the " Con- 

Children'a Minds," by Dr. Q. Stanley Hall, " Princeton Beviow," 
)63; "Biogmpbical Sketch of an Infant," by Charles DBrwiii, 
"vol. U(I877), p. 2S6; "About the Minda of Little Children," 
overa, "Education," voL vi, p. 26; " Observaliona on Infanta," 

HoldcD, "Transactions of the Aineri<^n Fhiloaopbical Society," 
be " Growth of Children," by H. P. Bowditch ; and " The Hind 
" by W. Prejer, 2 Tola., D. Appleton & Co. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

TIIS PREPAHATtON OF TBACHXH-S.^CmUnutd.) \ 

A 8T8TEU ot oduotttkm comprising olemeTitary, a 
Bnd collogiuie scliixils, viewed pedago^imtly, it iucoo^ 
it fail to providu ctiinpeteut iuHtruoLors and eupc 
any of Uiom. If tliis be true, how im]>erfeot b Ibe b> 
■ystvm wo yet liuvel In the large cities the i 
uauuUy provides teachers for the graded schoola. 
rest, normal schools sujiply, perhaps, from one fourth* 
tliird of the places. But with the most gonoraua allOT 
niuny thousands of positions, in the elementary schoolsorwi,^ 
iu ciliea of the second class and amullor, and in rural di 
tricta, must be filled from chauco Bi^lection, or from no^ 
feaeional sources. 

J. Pedagogical Training in Colleges. 
The danger from the blunders of inexperience, or want of i 
knowledge, or both Humctimos, might bo provided agoin^ 
by the employment of disciplined priucipals and master 
wise suporvisiou, and a leadership schooled in the probtemi 
of education and the machinery of its institutions. But 
while some little pi-ovision has been made to fit teachw3f« 
the elementary sclioola, almost nothing had been done, until 
recently, to prepare for instruction in secondary and collfr 
giate institutions. The high-school could not do it, nor v,-itb 
fairness could most normal schools attempt it. This ap- 
pears in the fact tlmt the average curriculum of one hundtcd 
and fifteen public normal schools is a fraction over tffo 
years in length, and the conditions for entrance such ss 
would admit to tlio better high-schools. This need for a 
broader scholarship for secondary teachers lias been met 
generally by the colleges. But discipline of mind and 
maltii ot iaf ormation are ^t tfio at <3afttbaaa tftatowwaf 
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[ Iq the right traming of the teacher. The only o5e 
makes the teacher to be a toacher, and not a lawyer 
lurnaliat, has been omitted. 

w to combine this needful academic study with the 
donal traLning ia a question of grave importance, 
ii the present social conditions it belongs, in part, to 
illege, Ls already ■widely recogniied. In sixty-eight 
BS (degree-giving institutiona), in thirty States and 
jries, more or less instruction is given in the theory of 
lion. These have about two thousand students pursu- 

r courses, varying from one to four years in length, 
A, BEVIEW COCSSEB. 

long the earliest provisions of these schools was the 
uction of "review courses," whose only aim was to 
ae, with more or less college study, a systematic and 
'hat critical survey of the elementary branches. In 
sence of other means, this has advantages, and i^ not 
vholly condemned. 



i presentation, by lectui-ea, or an occasional text, of the 
pies of school management, questions of school-room 
ny, and the few best known theories of education, 
considerable step forward in. the college training of 
rs. The young man of average graduate training 
laturity, who has learned to look at social qiiestions 
lis business point of view, and make them an object of 
t study, has made no small beginning. It is little 
h; but it is the recognition of a teaching class, with a 
^onctiou, and is signihcant. 



a difiFerent sort, more systematic and comprehensive, 
normal school, equipi>ed and complete within, itself, 
i-ordinated with other "schools" in the university. 
3 essential from the indegeudent normal 
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school. They usually teach the same subjecte, bave ft? 
same len^h of course, and employ (occasioBally) Wa 
model nud practice echools. Purtlier than this, th^ wn 
nection with the coUeg^e secures them studentfi better in 
structed, makes available the advantages of libraries, to 
lectures, aud the specialist's discussion of related queetioQ 
These are so much clear gain to the normal school, and Dm 
favorably react, not only upon the instmction, but upon U 
general public estimate of education. 

As types of the university normal school may be ni 
(not excluding others) those connected with the Ce 
Tennessee College at Nashville; the University of UissooSi 
and Drury College, Missouri; Hillsdale College, Miebigu 
De Pauw University, Indiana; and the univeraity of Odo 
rado. Connected with the "Univei-sity of the Pacific"! 
San Jose, California, is a "School of Psychology andfl 
Science and Art of Education," with a faculty of three, aij 
nine courses, entirely professional, including one on " B 
Development and the Psychology of Childhood," and n 
other on the " Science and Art of the Froebel Kindergarten. 



Somewhat different, in respect to both org.inimtion am 
itJTn , is the university professorship of Pedagogics, 

" The distinctive function of the university," says Bfi 
E. H, Quick, " is not action, but thought. And the ll 
thing the university can do for schoolmasters i 
some of their keenest intellects in considering education iM 
the side of theory, and in teaching such principles resp«* 
iug it aa have been or can he estal " 

Both the normal school aud the professorship have la* 
educational beavings. The former, however, is special; n 
latter general. The one seeks to ioflueiico elemenlB? 
training directly through its teachers ; the other mediattt) 
through the more advanced. Each is needed, a; 
from the history of both. The European experience t8 lo 
^^^^au the American, and altogether 
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ly, but in other Continental and the insular states, 
England and Scotland, university training in ed- 
IB commanded the ripest learning.* 
'United States its introduction is comparatively 
I development slow, but on the whole forward and 
B. It could not but be that the universities, sup- 
^ principals and assistants in secondary schools, 
B and directors, local and State commissioners 
imately find a demand for a proparatioa for such 

^ as 1850, Prof, S. S. Green, then superintendent 
Bvidence schools, was made Professor of Didactics 
TTniversity, Rhode Island. He held the position 

%rB later (1860) Dr. Gregory (State Superintendent 
(n) gave a course of lectures to the seniors in the 
I on the " Philosophy of Education, School Econ- 
'the Teaching Art." It was afterward given in 
!i College, Michigan, and in the Illinois Industrial 
f (18C7). 

lit permanent chair of the kind in this county, so 
iWn, though shared with the professorship of Gen- 
Bophy, was that established in Iowa University 
L department was organized in the University of 
i (1881), followed three years later by somewhat 
ee in the University of North Carolina, and Johns 
[Tniversily, Baltimore. Since then, four others 
ed : in Ottawa University, Kansas (1885) ; Indiana 
r, and Cornell, New York (1886) ; and the Univer- 
■ City of New York (1887). 

ir Yofk Bcgeata' Scport tbr 1SS3 pngo 342, oantaina a very 
of the "English nnd Soottiah DniveiBitj Work io Podft- 
liberal an^EaCioiL'j aa ta its mtroduction into tlie ooUeges 
States. 

iroh isauoot "Ednootion," IBSl, Dr. Folliws hss flu eioel- 
; of the work offered for numjyems, la bia oouise In didnctica. 
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In line with Uio purpose of those deparlnieata, 
having no immediate dependence upon any 
were " PeUug«fric»l Lecture Courees " given for 
in Boston. At the aufcgestion of a Boston master, 
of Harvard, Dr. UaJl (1881), then a member of the 
faculty, was invited to deliver to a body of Boston 
course of lectures on jirofesaional subjects, These 
so-called " Harvard Lectures an Pedagogy," and were 
tuined thougbout the winter, and also for tlie wintei' o{ 
1B83-'81. A course was given by Dr. Harris in Boston Uia- 
voniity in 18B1, and a second in 18S2-'83 in Wesleyan Qdl, 
in the same city. The lectures were well attended, and th« 
experiment as a whole serves admirably to illustrate the readir 
noss with which the best thought everywhere fljids liatenoi 

Perhaps Micliijjiui University first demonstrated yibti 
could ho done in u striuUy professional way, on a hi^ 
plane, lo fit young men and women for the beat positioni 
in the school system, where scholarship and discipline 
a comprehensive knowledge of the means and ends of edu- 
cation are needed. The department* (1970) is that of lh« 
" Science and Art of Teaching," and from two series of lout 
ures has been enlarged to include seven courses, covering the 
practical, theoretical, and historical phases of the subject. 
The work is entirely elective, falls largely into the later 
terms of the couj-se, and has boon taken, in the last half- 
dozen years, in whole or in part, by forty per cent of the 
graduates, besides partial courses by undergraduates. 

Lectures on pedagogics were first given in Johofl Bop- 
kins University during the collegate year 1884- '80. Dr, | 
G. Stanley Hall had been recently elected to the chair of I 
Qeneral Philosophy, and with this the instruction in peda- I 
gogicBwas in coi-po rated. The course covers three yeara: I 
the first being historical ; the second devoted to problems I 

• The work nnd growth of this dopartmont nro »ct forth in dat«I, to 
Prof. Pa.vno'B " Conlributions to tho Scionoo of Eduoatjon," p. BBS. 6m ( 
tlso chap. TV, p. £&T, " MuciUloD as a UniTeraity Stud;." 
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t eJementaiy and secondary education ; and (.he third 
Uglier and special education. Tlie pedi^wgical work of Dr.l 
Hall has, throughout the course, been given with referent 
to its philosophical bearings, and has been discussed 
comprelienBive way, and in the light of universal princir'! 
pleB. His resignatioa* leaves vacant a position not easUyi 
filled. 

The course projected for the department in the University 
of the City of New York is somewhat more extended. 
Begun in the year 1887, with three lectures a week on 
the history of education, it now includes: 1. Psychology; 

3. The psychological basis of education ; 3. Kethodology ; 

4. Economy as apphed to education; 6. BibUography with 
criticisms ; and, 6. Sociology in so t&r as it has reference to 
education. 

It need scarcely be said that the work as a whole, and in 
this country, is yet only tentative. A few of the courses are 
painfully narrow and barren ; others are subordinated. — 
made to share both time and attention with unrelated sub- 
jects. Nevertheless, the movement is aasuriug and is, almost 
without exception, favorably regarded by educators. 
- " The great need of the hour," it has been said,t " Is to- 
ascertain what has been done in the line of educational 
effort, what plans have succeeded, and what have failed, and 
the conditions under wliich success or failure has come." 
This is one of the most Btimulating services of the contem- 
porary college — the lai^o contributions it has made to the 
intelligent and systematic and comparative study of history; 
and now, especially, the history of education and its institu- 
tions. This involves not only the education of the stales, 
ancient and modem, hut the accompanying social and 
political forms, custom and creed, antecedents and eviron- 
ment, and the physical and other conditions which deter- 

• Dr. Hall lias just rewntly uccopted tha proaidenoy of the m 
Univerett; at Woro^ater, MuasachuaetlB. 

t Prof. rojDfl, " tloutribatJOQ* to tlia Soienoe of Education," p. SOi 
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mine the institutional life. It is a work, viewed (nmi 
pcdn^fogicaJ side, poculiarlj within the province of the \ai^\ 
vcirsity. ' 

Again, bs the principles of instruction are to be wngM 
in the nature and functions of mind, ajid the general tf^rtr 
UEil life, the conditions of education, in its deeper content, 
prOBupposa tho broaiJei- co-ordinationa of knowledge included 
under anthropology, ethics, and the indefinitely conphi 
sociology, in the xtudy of institutional life. PhiloBophy of 
education is, then, a phase of general philosophy, reels upon 
its conatituent knowledgea, borrows its deductions and is con- 
ditioned by them. Theories of mind, and the individuil 
pcaponsibility; prevalent estiniatea of the social life and Uh 
f unction.1 of the State ; the chan^^cd interpretations of nai 
phenomena and forces, all contribute to the shaping of 
cationul doctrine and its ultimate creed. The enlargement 
of university pedagogy on the aide indicated is one of the 
hopeful signs of the day. Never was it more needed than 
now, And if the present movement shall result in caHaig 
to the universities throughout the country its best men to 
study these questions in tlieir universal relations, study edu- 
ciition as philosophy, and marlc its bearings, it will haTS 
done the generation an eminent service. 

S. Educational Literature. 

One of the conditions of professional efQciency, at the 
present day, ia familiarity with the contributing literature. 
It marks economy in service, and is the starting-point for 
any sound original study of current conditions. This ia 
neither less nor more true of teaching than of law. medicine, 
or theology. Paraphrasing the famous dictum of Matthew 
Arnold, it may bo said the right acquaintance with the best 
that has been thought and said touching one's professioa is 
a liberal professional education. 

Incomplete and unsatisfactory as this literature is in tho 
United States, most departmenfa of modem inquiry have 
made some contribuUons. 
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torically, educational literature in the United Sta) 
s aliriost wholly to the period of reorganization. 
bopber Dock,* in Pennsylvania, had publislietl liia 
al-ordnung," Joseph Neef t his "Plan of Education," 
** Methods of Teaching," and Kaftuesque, t the eccentric 
naturalist, a pampMet on the " Improvement of Universities, 
Colleges, and other Seats of Learning in North America." 

Besides these, and the movements which they repre- 
eented, it has been said of this period (the first fifty yeai-B 
of our national history), that there were only two men 
whose efforts to promote general, and especially higher edu- 
cation, are worthy of note — Jefferson and Washington." 
Within two decades from the accomplishment of Jefferson's 
plan in the founding of the University of Virginia, came the 
"educational revival" that touched all the States, and in 
which began, along with school systems, supervision, normal 
schools, etc., a school literature, descriptive and critical, if 
not constructive, and of very general influence, Some of it, 
though used with a local purpose, has yet a permanent value. 
Such were the writiugs of Mann and Stowo ; Abbott, Page, 
and Hall. President Wayland's study of the "CoUegiat© 
System of the United States," is well worth a careful reading 
by contemporary teachers, and, among expositions of foreign 
school systems, Prof. Bache's "Report on Education in Eu- 
rope," which has been pronounced " one of the most mflueu- 
tial educational works ever published in this country," 

• For biography of Mr. Dock, and a sunimarj of hia book, sea Penny- 
pacter'a ■' Hifltoriool Sketches," p. B5. A copy of the first edition of tho 
" Sohul-ordnung " may bo found in tlie Libnirj of tho iliflt^rionl Society 
efPennsjlvaniii. 

+ Mr. Necf waa connpctad wilb tbe " Coramimity School," at New Hbt- 
moiiy, Indiann, then and now ono of tha moat ouiturei, progressive neigh- 
borhoods in tbe West, 

t See " Sdonce Bltotclies," by Dr, Jordim, p. 143. 

• " WmhingtoD and Higbor Education, n Monograph," by C, K. Adamt. 
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To Ihpso and other nioro roi!eiit worlra reference 
found in the bibtingruplues upon Uie several topics. 
cial attention. howevi!r,Kliould be called to the few 

it and cLild education, on graded and rural schooll,1 

Ity Holioot systems, and occasional books on melliods lM 

especially valuable. There are a half-dozen Stale tiiato- 

ries of education that are of value outaide their localitite; U 

tbo»e of Rhode Island, Nbw York, California, Pennsylvania, 

and Uichigau. Historiea, longer or shorter, of colleges, an 

quite numerous; but of city wihoola very fevf. Some viJua- 

blo special studies have appeared iu the last years on ncmul 

jhools, something of the sciunce of education, indujtml 

id reformatory training, and the general relalious of odu- 

tion. 

One of the most fruitful sources of educational litcraton 

I Jias been the tranidation and republication of foreign works. 

I B7 this moans have been mode available to the English 

I (American) reader, Frocbcl and Pcatalozzi, Rousseau, Eosen- 

I Icranz, Coinpayre, Badostock, Preycr, Pei-ez, and othcre; as 

f well as Quick, Browning, Payne, Sully, Fitch, Tail, Laurie, 

kftnd Spencer; to master whose pedagogical writings would 

mhi a hberal training for any teaclier. 

Ten years ago was published the " Cyclopjedia of Ednea- 

I tion." Oueor two supplementary volumes have been added 

^ce; and, while it is exceedingly dcfeclivp ami incomplete 

in ports, it is nevertlielcss, to the reading and thinldllg 

t«acher, an invaluable source of much-needed inform&tioD. 

But the one comprehensive reference on educational mnt- 

■ tern — a library in itself — thoroughly American, though nil- 

Ridded in its fullness, is Barnard's " American Journal of EdU' 

% cation." 

Among reference works for teachers, also, should be 
B&amed two bibhograpliical texts recently published. The 
"Bibliography of Education,"* by Dr. Hall, and the 
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'■ Catalogue ol the Pedagogical Library of the Phila- 

bhia Public Schools," by SiiperintendeDt Mac Alist«r, are 

^ly aod suggestive. Both include bibliographical and 

bl notes which, for busy, ambitious teachers are not the 

it valuable paj^. 



fl 



ten the complete history of ^neral education 
|!ted States comes to be written, it will be found that tfie 
I, growth, and influence of educational periodical literar 
i long chapter. School journals* early began in 
) country the campaifrn against ignorance and unrea- 
ing conservatism. The inferiority of some in no wise 
racts from the incalculable services of the few timely 

L weU-managed ones, adaptable, working with a purpose 

— and that the enlargement of public views on education. 
The first published journal in the United States (and Mr. 
Barnard is authority for the statement that it was the " flrst 
in the English language " devoted to the advancement of 
education) was that of "Wait, Qroen & Co., Boston, 1826. Its 
editors were William C. Woodbridge, William A, Alcott, 
and William Eus,sell, with such men for correspondents as 
Prof. Emerson, Horace Mann, Joseph Story, Caleb Gushing, 
Francis Wayland, and Bronson Alcott. 

The '■ Massachusetts Common-School Journal " (1837) and 
a similar paper in Connecticut (1838) were started, the one 
by Horace Mann, the other by Henry Barnard, when State 
School Commissioners of their respective States. They were 
used as organs of the administration, disseminating school 
and legislative and official news, and embodied in both cases 
their editors' maturest thoughts and most unselfish service. 
Very early such periodicals were made the organs of local 

Pedagogical Library," noticed in tbo test, oomiirkes thirfccn hundred and 
forty-eight antricfl. 

• In the Goveraroont report on the edaoatJonal esblbit at Now Orleans 
18S5, is published a skotcli of "Educatlooul JoumsliEiD iu I^ew I^ngloD 
by T. W. Bioknell. 
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^H «r " wa§ go begun (1847), the " Ohio School Journal " Il8i». 
^^vthe " FonuHylvaiiia School Journal" (1853), and tho ''Iiidi- 
^V anft School Journal" (1856). A file of the periodicals al 
^B ready nammt would afford a fairly complote exhibit tad 
^B vummary of American education for more than sixty yoan. 
^B Of Homottiin^ mora than ono hundred and forty such papen 
^B Btnrtrd prior to 1870, twenty were organs of Stat« Teadiera' 
^B AsMwialioiiH. 

^f I'lie Barnard " American Journal of Education," estab- 
lishod 1H55, hall already heen referred to. At first published 
mouttily, it now appears quarterly, each nnniber containing 
about two huudred iiages, and in educational biography, na- 
tional and foreign sehool systems, it is very full. Upon tlu 
whole, no American journal devoted to education has hail 
a more general or salutary iafluenoo upon the higher edn- 
catlon, or has done more to dignify the cause of liberal 
culture. 

Of more recent joui-nals (of which there are about three 
hundred) it is well known that their undue multiplicatioii 
has left some of thorn of indifferent quality. Editorial inex- 
perience and ignorance and carping bias have crept in at 
times and bcmeaned the true service of journalism. Mere 
devices and formuhe, which have filled so large a place in 
these jiapers, are rarely constructive. Thoy are expedients 
at best, and of themselves add neither power nor Insight. 
Snub literature has given the profession neither credit 
among thinking men nor confidence with the people. 
Uuch of it seems both trifling and puerile. In the opposite 
of this appears tlie great power of school jourualbm forty 
years ago ; it was uncompromisingly in earnest. It was one 
with the spirit of co-operation that carried reform through 
communities and States and Legislatures; that established 
systems and rationalized methods. 
^^ But much current periodicul literature is creditable also. 

^M Thoi-e is a manifest tendency bo combine joumala of limited 
^^ patronage, to the groat improvement of the matter. Eadi 
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^^fte can well support one paper, rarely more, as a medium 

^^Bnquent local commuDication, on legal and adminislra- 

I^K matters, with which, every State teacher should be famil- 

Rir. But to every teacher'3 desk there should be brought 

(and it is not impossible among coutemporary journals) 

abundant and intelligent comparative studies of home 

schools, with the best thought of neighboring and foreign. 

states gathered and focused upon them. It is believed the 

tendency is strong in thjg direction, 

But there is apparent, also, and on the contrary, a parallel 
drift toward specializaliou iu educational and academic 
papers. This is shown in the multiplication of Kindergar- 
ten records, health journals, and exponents of manual 
labor, primary and normal schools, etc. More especially it 
appears in a class of journals published as the represent- 
atives of departmenljil work in the universities. Of this 
class are published, in Columbia College, " The School of 
Mines Quarterly," now in its ninth volume, and the " Politi- 
cal Science Quarterly," beguu in 1886, and devoted to scien- 
tific investigation in the field of economics and public law. 
Of a similar nature are the Johns Hopkins "Studios in His- 
tory and Pohtical Science" (1882), and the "Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Economics," published at Harvard since 1883. From 
Johns Hopkins are issued also journals of mathematics, 
chemistry, biology, and philology, and the recently estab- 
lished " Journal of Psychology " ; each in a way repre- 
senting the work and being under the control of the 
department whose name it takes. How large a field is 
opened here for the increase and dissemination of knowl- 
edge can only be roughly estimated. Such journals must 
make easier the work of eveiy student and instructor in 
these lines. 

Altogether, then, periodical hterature of whatever kind, 
bringing together and publishing the freshest information 
and established generalizations in special and general fields, 
remains, as it has ever been, one of the teacher's readiest 
meaiiBof ii 
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Of tlio reports of school officers and educators it _^ 
F laid briefly that tboy include by far the largest part' 
' America's contribution to the literature of education. Tbef 
b valuable aa furnishing statistical and other data,*!* 
I oomparativo Etudira of school systems: and as a mediDinot 
L Information between inslitutiuns and tho public. But tt 
I mpcrvision in city and State has developed toward a profw- 
I non, employing a trained and speciaJ cla^ the anniul 
I Btattmicnt frequently takes the form of a monogrttphie 
I tnsuti.se on some one or more phases of oducatioa or 
I tchaoliDg. 

Among BUite rejiorts those of Horace Kann easily stand 
i flrwt. They grew iml of the system and, in an interestine 
k way, roUcfit bis own labors. After a general view of &» 
ftdininislmtiun, they were usually didactic, discussing vital 
questions in educatioiml philosophy, with a vigorous mind, 
Of the twelve reports some have become historical. Tho 
fourth and ninth gave a comparative exhibit of the 'iSaaar 
chuaetts aystcni. The seventh discussed European scboolii 
and especially the Prussian acmmarieB for teachers. (It wm 
this roportwhich called out the celebrated "Common-School 
Controversy " between Mr. Mann and the " Thirty-one Bos- 
ton Schoolmasters,") In the tenth is traced the origin and 
growth of the free-school system, in which he formulates 
the now familiar sentiment that "the property of a com- 
monwealth is pledged to the education of all its youth." 

"To be appreciated," saya Mr. Barnard "those reports 
must be read." No abstract can exibit the fullness of 
thought, or the familiarity with which the questions aro 
handled. " We know of no series of educational reports," 

• Ilia of tho first iiDportanco that Bomotliitigof unifbrmity be ieuurcd In 
ttiD taking >nd msnipuIaCion of racHaa itoms ; the reoorila of attondaiico, 
Inclnditiiif coaUnuanoe, the loboal period and ^ge ; and the relntion or tlls 
two cloBBOB ; tboaa entitled to eohool privllc)^, and thosa U 
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mtiaues, " by one mind, in any language, so readable or 
■uctive." The Massachusetts Board (1887) made its 
I report, and with it published both a gketch of the 

lation of the State on leading mattera, aod an index- 
"very complete— to the entire set. It compasses the edu( 
tional history of a large part of New England. The Con- 
necticut reports are almost equally valuable, and those of 
Bhode Island, especially under Stockwell. The New York, 
Illinois, and Michigan reports are authorities outeide theif 
respective States. The interchange of such literature among 
the States promises to unify the systems, and to equalize 
opportunities as do legislation can do. 

Of city reports, those of Boston being among the oldes^ 
are also among the most valuable, particularly those under 
Dr. Philbrick. Excellent features are to be found in those 
of Chicago, San Francisco. Cincinnati, Providence, etc., as 
doubtless in others. But the most complete and systematic 
presentation of educational philosophy is to found in the 
annual reports of Dr. W. T, Harris, as Superintendent of 
the St Louis Schools (1867-79). The following analysis * of 
the discussion is appended, both as illustrating their scope, 
and as a somewhat connected outline of educational phi- 
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18fl7-'03. Discussion of PcBtolozrianlam and object-lea aons. 

1868-'69. Discnsaion of I-eigh'a phonetic Bjalem of teaching read- 
ing. Ens'ish ortliography and how to teach it nith the Irnst loas of 
lime. Defects of the graded school sjstem. What a pupil gains by a 
master; of the three JVe. 

ISe9-'70, Discussion of the co-cducatioD of the seii^a. Industrial 
education. Gcmiui-English iiistruction. Libraiy classLllcation, a scheme 
for it. How the branches o[ the course of study give the pupil a 
of the world. How to conduct recitations. A plan for local SHpervision i 
of principals. 

1870-'7i. Moral education as mrolved in the achool diaeiplino 
Education, and crime. Enlogj on Ira Diyoll, Superintendent of Sehod 
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St. Louis. Sylia1>QB of oral Icaiiotta in nattrnU science, and direetiDurx 
leAching It. Uueic instruction. 

ISIl-'Ti. A claaaificalion of occupationa in the Unit«d StatapW-i, 
posed, and a diecuBsion of Iho oocupaliuns reprascntoii in ibe St. Unl 
echools. The injur; U> the district sciioola caused b; a loo strict »< 
tunination fur admission (o llio high BchooL Corporal punislmetit. I 
Gcrman-EagliBh inBtructian. Arithmetic vergui Grammar as a nillnil | 
Btud;. The p^fcbological ei^iScance of the several studies. I 

18'1S-'^S. Method of proniotion and classification adopted in IhcEL J 
Louis schools. Discussion of the psjchologlcal effect of Latin W 1 
Greek in education, their cn^taining the embryology of our dvilitaliim. j 
EJaborate discuBsion of the brani^lies necesBarj in a course of stnd^b. I 
distriat Bchools, high sclioola, and colleges ; what each branch add) t» I 
the mental structure in the way of discipline and Icaowledgc 
oo-edacation of the seies discussed in the light of the historjot thellin^ 
epochs of industrial civilization. The library and its signtficuue la.' 
modem civilization. Outline of educatiuoui psjcbology, 

I8T3-'J4. Di^cuesion of school hygiene and the Icfisona f untifEieil tU' 
Btatislics taken in the" St. Louis schools. Grading, classiHeation, cli 
intervals, and promotions. Suspension of pnpiU vertua corpoml punisli- 

I874-'7B. History of the public school system of St, Lonii 
18T5~'7f). The school architecture beat adapted for good bygioa 
The philosophy of the kindergarten. The Centennial Expoeition ei 
tioanlly considered. 

ISTS-'TT. German-English instmcti'on, its uses for tonus andc 

where there is a tniied population of English and Germans. What flr 

common schools teach to fit pupils fur tbcir future Tocations. 1 

time schools for primary pupils, ita economy and hygienic effect. Ih' 

proper soliool age. The results of the kinder^rlen in SL Louis. 

]a77-"?8. Teaching United States history. 

IS7S-'79. The age of withdrawal from school. Industrial « 

tion. The educational influence of works of fiction drawn fran M 

libraiy. Ilistory of the St. Louis kindergarten system, the pfailoMiilir 

a methods, and the pracdcal devices necessary to make it a pS* 

i of the pulilic school system. Oi-al lessons in history, syllnbus of lei 

I for all the grades of tite comniun school. Bird's-eye view of llie * 

I tire organization of a system of city schools, with remarks and M*' 

I mentary on the practical working of different devices ia vqpie. 
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JHFjt'U II I k day of growing interest in higher education, its 

B^^^vtihution and means, it is encouraging to note the adjuat- 

^*^*>t of college reports also to the public demand for a 

^^~tter acquaintance with these agencies of cidture. The 

"^^-ftjvard pablications, especially the official annual state- 

^*%nts of President Eliot, have left in hirge measure the 

*^*TQal exposition of the early days, and have shown a ihs- 

**Osition to study the practictd questions which concern the 

~***uversity and not leas the community. The report of 

■lS83-'84 gives in a terse, plain statement the history of elec- 

"'iona and the evolution of the ciuTiculum in that ancient 

llistitution. The annual statements of Cornell also, as a 

■■representative of the "open system" of studies, of Columbia 

and Johns Hopkins and Michigan, and the Universities of 

Pennsylvania and California, have contributed much in ten 

jears to a better public imderstanding of the relations of 

"higher education. 

Mbliograpliy, 
"Normal TraiDing in CoUegea," "Proceedings ot Kew York Uni- 
versity CoBTocalion " (i833), p. MS,; "Collegiate Instruction in Peda- 
gogics," "Report of Superintendent of Public Instruction of New York" 
(1862); "Chaira of Pedagogioa in Colleges," Harris, " Proceoding;s of 
the NalJonal Council of Education" (1882); " Pajchology aa a Branch 
of Education," '' AmericiD Journal of Education," vol. ill, p. 12B ; 
"Edacation aa a Uaieeraity Study," chapter iv of " Contributions to the 
Science o( Education," by W. H. Payne (1886); "Philosophy in Educa^ 
Uon," "Mind," vol. iii, p. 226. "Edncalional Psychology," by Dr. W. T. 
Harrig, in "Journal of Speculative Philosophy," vol. liv, p. 235 (18S0). 
See alao " Educational Beports," by J. D. Philbrick, in the " United States 
Commissioner's Kcport" (1884-'8SX pp. jaT-iiiv; and on "Educational 
Uteratare," "Popular Science Monthly," vol. ii, p. 713, and especially 
Poole's " Indei to Periodical Literature." No other knowledge can ci- 
cuae ignorance of the uses and auggcations of this last source of iuforma- 
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CHAPTER X. 

RECENT COLLEGES. 

A. The Ccericci-um. 

Is no respect lias the modem collt^e changed moretiuO' 
a its academic constitution. Between, the average ciuratt- 
Inm of 1600, and thut of the most conservative institntioiKJ 
to-day, there is a great disparity. Practically speakiiig, it 
is the difference between the sums of knowledge then uil 
now. The Harvard of 1700 was rich in contemporary leaifr 
ing. The statement would apply to the same and other » 
stitiitiuns at the beginning' of this century. But how has tM 
world of fact enlarged 1 Then the "organization of 
edge " was comparatively simple. That it is less so now 
one mark of progress. 

Biology belongs to the present century. Chemistiy 
the same time has been much developed along the old, t 
worked out in new lines. Geography in its comparafiyestndj 
is very recent — from Eitter, indeed — and in its descriptw* 
aspect has been enriched by vast territories within hslf I 
century. Ethnological investigation, the natural systems* 
botany, together with its numerous economic bearings, »» 
the indefinite multiplication of our knowledge of phyw* 
forces and their phenomena, come witbin the ages of 
yet living. Whole fields of science have been 
and inclosed, and others reclaimed from the dominance aw 
uses of mcdiceval dogmatism. Both geology and 
have been reconstructed and enlarged, College prograinnia 
have been made over by the claims of such new and cnw 
prchensive interests. 

Furtlier, tlie current and recent magnifying of the bn- 

maiiities, the growing i-ecognition of an altruistic and aKf 

erative spirit in civil and social and pohtical life, the inort* 

gpomplexity of social forces, new aspects of go' 
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> fundamental tmeness of all life, and tlie sequent idea of 

ft solidarity of human society, have created for the student 

IT line3 of investigation. The history of customs and in- 

tutions, the growtii of opinions and sentiments as cpystal- 

a social forma, the study of governments and relig- 

, of art and industry, are clamoring for place in the 

riculiuu. Comparative philology, with the enlarged in- 

a. modern languages, belongs to the present period. 

I The rise of new sciences, dependence upon other interests, 

i this multiplication of facts and relatiooa, have changed 

B nomenclature of learning. The other day only, a lib- 

1 education meant fitness for the professions. But in no 

i has modem thought been more busy or more icono- 

dtic than in the silent but ceaseless readjustment of the 

Dfeesions. In a period of limited knowledge and the 

iiTersal rule of authority, a course of study was easily 

ide and as easily interpreted. The wants of a homoge- 

ere met by a conventional training. But new 

lews of nature and mind, the aging of institutions, and the 

inable complesity of custom and impulse, give direo- 

i to indefinite individual divergence from the common 

"j»lan. The history of higher education for half a century is 

largely a record of the readjustinga of the curriculum to the 

life— or the one to the other— an attempt to adapt the means 

of culture to the highest ends. 

1. The Physical Sciences. 
Speaidng generally, and not confined to mere chronologi- 
cal sequence, the earliest, and certainly one of the most com- 
prehensive and conditioning modifications of the ti'aditional 
curriculum is found in the large infusion of tlie physical 



* A valuftblo contribotion to this question, waa nrnde by tha pablieation 
Circular B-I8S0, by the Bureau of EduoaSoQ, Wasliiiijrtan, nn " P|;r9i<!fl^ 
d ChemistT}-," in tho noitod Stales, Not greatly Uatorical, h 



ury openw' 
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Though having twenty-four colleges, the century 
with the merest excuses for nature-study. Whatever 
known of the physical universe, little was taught. Nomb- 
ject better illustrates the marvelous development aod eftsm- 
panying specializations, which have gone on in the fieldot' 
knowledge, than what has come to be known as physic^' 
science. Science, among the early colleges, was either lat* 
ural philosophy or natural history. The latter was liCtll' 
regarded, and the former geDeraUy a branch of or compu-. 
ion study to mathematics. The term was generic, and miln 
to include not only physics (to which it is yet sometJmK^ 
plied), but chemistry, geology, and astronomy, and had f» 
quently associated with it, in the first prof cssorships, boyi 
botany and zoology. 



The department in Harvard, known as the HollisFR*- 
fessorslap of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, Bod 
established in 1727, had, in forty years, accumulated bbvotI 
pieces of apparatus. How well this was used can only I* 
jujectured. Mr. Quincy furnishes a list of those loatil 
the fire of ITej, which included apparatus illustrative of tta 
mechanics of gravity, hydrostatics, pneumatics, and optfc*! 
an orrery, a number of microscopes (magnifying-glaaaafli 
dials, a twenty 'four-foot telescope, and instruments for siB' 
vejing. Some of these were subsequently replaced by !&■ 
Hollis and friends, hut it was many years before the phy* 
cal laboratory was more than an appendage to mathenudct' 

After Harvard, Dartmouth (1782) and Union CdOtp 
(1797) were the only institutions prior to 1800 that wnB 
be sjud to have given any respectable attention to phjswi 
much less to the other sciences. But within fifteen 
aflflr this half a dozen colleges had gone beyond them. Tb»> 
University of Georgia, during the year 1800 ; Yale 
Williams Colleges, 1803; Dictinson College, 1808; Williu* 
tnd Mary, and Hobart Colleges, 1812 ; followed by Collff 
University, Maine, and the UniveKaty of North 
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■fc^ - ^8— had establisbed courses in mechanical physics, and! 

*~*^Bessed more or less of illustratiTe apparatus. 
^_^ In the year 1837, James F. Dana, a pi-ofessor in Dart^ 
^^^iuth College, gave a course of lectures on electro-magnet- 
■^^**i, then a new and little understood topic. The lectures 
'*"ere popular only in the souse that they were proi)erly illus- 
^*»ted by experiments — a method of instruction quite as 
**ew as the subject, and the audiences were general as well 
fte academic. Mr. S. F. E. Morse, an artist in New York, 
lieard Pi-of. Dana, took practical suggestions, and says that 
*Tom that course be had bis " scientific birth." Seven years 
later, Prof. Albert Hopkins was sent to Europe with a com- 
Xnisaion to procure both philosophical and chemical appa- 
Xstas for Williams College. RehuTiing, ho was thought to 
liave furnished a rival for Harvard even, which in 1840 was 
described as possessing a " complete outfit," including, besides 
the usual apparatus in hydrostatics, pneumatics, and the me- 
chanical poweis, electrical and electro-magnetic pieces, an 
air-pump, and somewhat in illustration of the polorization of 
light. Besides these, the general contributions of the Rens- 
selaer School at. Troy, New York, axe well known. Indus- 
trial and material interests were being everywhere aug- 
mented. Surrounded by an infinila diversity and potency 
of physical phenomena, and material products, it was easy 
for the American mind to be inquisitive and objective. 
Private interest, the national character, and physical en- 
vironment, were all helping the impulse along. But the 
greaffist advance of science along the line of physics for 
recent times, began with Prof. Joseph Henry in Princeton, 
and later in the Smithsonian Institution, and Prof. Picker- 
ing's laboratory in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
(1807). Deserving of special mention are the more recent 
services of Yale in mathematical physics, of Harvard and 
Cleveland (Case School) ; and especially of Prof. Ijangley,of 
the Smithsonian Institution, in the study of beat and light ; 
the principal original work of the period being done in light 
and electricity. The making and using of machinery, in- 
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I vwtigaliun iiiUi liltlo luidorstood foreea, Uiar app 
I iu(]u3trialuiKa,aiid, flniilly, the study of Uiem from a W 

oci>, mark not always Huccessive but closely li 
' Btc^ in itio growth of physical knowled^. 



Tlimigli chemiatry was originally a branch of pliyi 
was early put into the colonial medical schools, anil the flitf 1 
chemists were medical students or praf tittonen. Id tUl I 
way, as belonging to materia medico, it became a. put ol 1 
tho course in the Univoraity of Pennsylvania, ITCS; of H» I 
Tftrd, 1782 ; and of Dartmouth, 1798. 

But in the year 1795, Princeton College instituted an in- 
dependent chair of Chemistry— the first in this country— 
uiiilor Dr. John Maclean, a young Scol«li medical graduats. 
William and Mary, and Didduson Colleges had combiiiad 
chomialry with natural philosophy twenty years befoiK. 
But that in Princeton was regularly co-ordinated with tin 
other deimrtments, and so marks an era in the deTclopmtnt 
of cliemical studies in American colleges. Columbia Col- 
lege, five years latflr, established a like professorship ; and in 
IHOl Prof. Sillimanwaa elected to a chair of Chemistfy, 
Getilogy, and Mineralogy, at Yale, While a mixed depart 
ment, it immediately became known under the young in- 

I structor for the thoroughness and originality of the work in 
chemistry. Directly upon his election, he visited Dr. Maclean, 
at Princeton, went through his laboratory, and afterwari 
said that there were then performed the first experiments 
in chemistry he ever saw,* Bowdoin College pporidedfor 
chemical instruction in 1805, and the University of G«orj[i» 
some years earlier. But candor requires the statement that 
most institutions offered but lectures, and the best of them 

' experiraenta performed by the instructors only. Laboratory 



"Utt of SiUlatui," voL 1, p, lot. 
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^|L^^ti(^e of students was almost wliolly unknown. Among 

^^__^ better courses were those of Dr. Cooi>er, first in Dickin- 

^^**. College, and later in South Carolina College ; and those 

J * Dr. William H. Ellett, also of South Carolina, who did 

'^^i.tiate hia students into some little handling of materials 

^**ld manipulating; of simple experiments. " Silliman's Jour- 

**^ " also -was a university in itself, and from its founding^ 

**i 181S, has exercised a directive and conserving influence 

^pon chemistry and chemical instruction, sadly wanting in 

laaost other sciences, 

Chester Dewey studied under Silliman some time at 
"Vale, and through him fitted up his laboratory at WilUams 
College in 1812. The next year Prof. J. F. Dana was em- 
■ployed to go to England and select and purchase for Har- 
Tard the furnishings of a chemical laboratory. The next 
quarter of a century was a period of general activity, no 
less than of individual inquiry and the increase of knowl- 
edge. The scientific schools of Harvard and Yale, and other 
I^afitern colleges, were making experimental chemistry better 
known, the Smithsonian Institution was founded, and the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science ; and, 
in the year 1863, the greatest recent impulse of all, to both 
physics and chemistry, was given in the congressional act 
providing for agricultural and mechanical instruction, in 
that it opened the way for laboratories on a more com' 
prehensive scale, and created a demand for experimental 
physicists and chemists. 



Next to physics and chemistry, one of the earliest devel- 
oped of the sciences was geology — not always distinct fi'om 
geography on the one hand, or from mineralogy, which was a 
branch of chemistiy, on the other. It was included in Prof. 
Silliraan's department at Yale in 1802, and so continued 
until after the middle of the century, when it became a dis- 
tinct chair under James D. Dana. Among the older geolo- 
gists, and one of the first to study nature in the field, was 
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Pmf. Auios Eatoa, of Willuimn College, HehasbeeiK 

I "Fiitlier of American Geology." was Ihe 
Hall, Dajift, anil Williams, and initiated the 
faalfilozen States. Under tlie patronage of Hon. 
Van Ketisaela»r, Ue made a systematic examioalion ' 
section of the Erie Canal (lf23), and exijlored other 
New York. Dnriug the same period, Prof. Oli 
doing n like service for North Carolina and the 
odvaticemottt of the scienire in tlic Soutb. 

Another iihxuio of the dsvelcipmeiit of gei>logii--ul studj] 
and iiialruotioii ia shown in the begiuniiigs of uiuseunwl 
botonic'al, geohjgical, miueralogicaJ — tu this period. Sped-] 

OB had l>oeu gathered, in a way, by various inslitutioial 
for many yoar§; but iu 1H27 Williams College set olmit 
doing it systematically. Duriug the summer of thai jta 

oxplorinif I>arty was sent out— profosHors and students— 
to Nova Scotia, and a quantity of mineralogical and geo- 
logical apocimims collected, making an excellent fitart for 
a miiHOum, Those expeditions were ke^it up for autaj 
ywirB, and all parts of the country viatted, Bouth and West, 
and n plaee established for William.s College among Iho 
originatoi's of scientific 



Theoretical a.stronomy was taught, in connection with 
mathematics, in tlie better inxtitutions, even in the last cent- 
ury. Some of the mimir instruments, indeed, were used. 
More than a hundred yoaiB ago Harvard boasted a tele- 
Bcopo; but it all effected littleof culture, less of discovery, and 
scarcely more of illustration. Princeton provided a room 
for instruments as early oa 1803. Yale had an improvised 
observatory in 1830, and, but seven years later, Williams 
CoUego, a separate building, and specially equipped under 
Prof. Albert Hopkins, The Hudson Observatory, at Western 
Eeserve College, was founded in 1839, and one for the Phila- 
delphia (boys') High School the same year. A few years 
. later the National Observatai-y was established at Wa^uD£< 
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,^^*i, and aliorUy after, one at the Military Academy, tip to 

^**ia time astronoinical instruction, and the science, so far as 

■^^^euericans had contribiited to it, had only a nominal exist- 

^**4ce. The instruments were but ordinary, and the methods 

■■ttose of authority and prescription; inquiry was dependent 

^*»d subservient. Its emancipation was coining, but slowly. 

-t*i 1844 was completed the Cincinnati Observatory, and Prof. 

■^Ctchell made director. Here began a ti'uly scicutiflc and 

Efficient study of astronomy. Not more for what it did, than 

for the spirit it exampled to science, is its service honored. 

^Che Cambridge (Massachusetts) Observatory was erected in 

1846, and that of Michigan University, at Ann Arbor, in 1S54. 

^This last was generously equipped, and furnished with the 

most modem conveniences ; and, when measured by the first 

Williams College foundation, exhibits the rapid growth of 

seventeen years. Miss Maria Mitchell was for some years 

connected with an observatory at Nuntucket, Massachusetts ; 

and later, for nearly twenty years, director of one at Vassar 

College, where she made for herself a name of more than 

national reputation. 

A few years earlier than the last events recorded, just 
prior to the eivil war, the Clarks, manufacturers of optical 
instruments, had established themselves at Cambridgeport, 
Massachusetts, and have, in a quarter of a century, done much 
to dignify and promote astronomical study.* la 1863 they 
furnished a glass for the University of Mississippi, but which, 
because of the misfortunes of war, was ultimately set up at 
Chicago. It was eighteen and a half inches in diameter, and 
I thought to be a large glass. Ten years later, they 
bipvected a twenty-six-inch telescope in Washington at the 
livei Observatory, and took ocdera for another of the same 
i, which was finished and set up four yeai-s since (1885) at 
file McCormick Observatoiy, the University of Virginia. 

• Tha Amerioiin mathod ofraconlingaBtfonoimcalotflervBlioQa by means 
of eleotro-mngnBtiain, it ia Boknowlodged, has greatlj inoreaaad. the offlolency 
of the practiDal obaerver. 
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I Princeton and Yalo both erected large telescopes i 

I the Itttter institutioo Deiiisou Olmsted Imd taught 

I fl/ty yoars before. The famous Lick Observatory, Califo^ 

I nin, boa a thirty -six-inch glass, and the largest in use in thif 

f oouulry.* The Wamor Observatory, at Rochester, iaa priwla 

} institution, but one of the most efficient in important diacor- 

I eriotand Terincations. Princeton, the University of 

I nota, and a few other institutions, havn separate, endowtd 

I and especially equipped founilutionH fur the use of studenU. 



Niituml history, which was for many years the all-inclo- 
■Itb science, comprising oven chemistry, physicB, and agtmt- 
oniy, lat«r became rpstrictod to niinorals, plants, and sni- 
mals, in their Dormal condition, as objects of observatkni, 
but not of experUnent Biology is narrower, resting funds- 
mental ly upon the observations and comparative studies 
the organs and phonotnena of life. It has been said Uiot 
biologirat study (in the universities) began with Husley lo 
Euglimd, and later in tliis country. 

But it docs the Etiglish BcientbL no discredit to say 
Amoriuun learning, both in oollegee and outside, presented 
instan<^os of the true stnenliflc spirit, in the study of lift- 
forms, many years prior to lB7C.t These instances are in- 
dividual, it is true, and were not always connected with in- 
stitutions of learning. As the Qrst laboratories were private 
or medical, so the first museums and studies of nature in 
the field were of personal preference and interest. Through 
individuals they j^t into the coUegea— how slowly, ia eift* 
phasized by a study of a few names, 

* A ooDtroct lioB ju.9t tiecn romploCed fur a farCy-inoh ({law, for th« ob- 
•orvMory to bo built Icir iho Lolund Stanford, Jr., Dnlvorailj', in Colifbmii. 

t U is nell knawn how rerolutloDarF and regeQetadve tras tbo iaflneiiN 
of AgatBlz in nil biological Btadies, BuhsUtutliig tbe aorapBrative for tbe 
morel]' doBcriptJTO method. The PuDikeso achual and tbo narvaril Muie- 
□ID orci works of lila waadeiful genius. 
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%omas Herriott, an English scientist, a mau of wide cult- 
■ the teacher of Sir Walter Raleigh, and an author, made 
B to America in 1585. He is described as astronomer 
■matheinaticiaD, but also as botajiist and zoolo^st. His 
I history writings were numeroua, and included care- 
Tiptions from personal observation of twenty-eight 
mals, and moTe than thirty birds. John Smith, it haa 
aid, would have been a scientist if be had not had a 
continent to rule; Dr. James Logan early lectm^ on physi- 
ological botany; and John Bartram, the Quaker naturalist, 
built a botanic garden, the first in this country, on the banks 
of the Schuylkill. Linnreua called him the greatest natural 
botanist in the world. In Harvai'd'a first course botany was 
included— to be pursued for one term each year by lectures 
only, but during the summer term. About the middle of the 
lost century lectures were also given on the subject, in con- 
nection with materia medica, in the College of Philadelphia. 
Of the same general character were Dr. Hunter's lectures on 
comparative anatomy at Newport, Rhode Island, 1754 ; those 
on natural history to the medical classes in Harvard, 1788, 
and by Dr. Mitchell in Columbia College four years later.* 
About the same dale Dr. David Hosack was made Professor 
of Botany in the same institution. 

But, with all this, colonial instruction in science was 
scarcely scientific. It was meager, almost wholly by lecture, 
chiefly theoretical and classificatory, as it remained even 
down to the present generation. There were but few books, 
and upon the part of students no field study. Nothing sat- 
isfactory ia known of any better instruction prior to 1800, 
Prof. Eiaton lectured on botany in Williams College 1810, and 
was succeeded by Prof. Chester Dewey. Among lat«r men 
have been Gray and Dana and Baird and Agassiz; Martin 
and Brooks in Johns Hopkins, and Jordan and Coulter in 
Indiana, not lo name others widely known, aud larg* origi- 



• Sii years aflsr this (IT' 
Sbt ^OOMT in this Mtuiti7. 
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1 contributors to biulocicul scivnce. Tlie subjcd 

I bocii gnwtly uuliirpHl. Bunides tlie first descrijitiTO i 

I RtrwrtumI Ixituiiy, Iboro have been developed the wlioltfl 

luicroscupiu batuny, paleoubilogicul ttnd ( 
I botoiiy, aud its various eoouomic pliaat-s, a 
1 tnedicinc, and the commercial arts. Zixtlo^ical scieneiltf 
I lUoiig with the doctrine of evolution, has Kpociu 
1 new tiolds and oiiswured many of tho old queedotu. 4 
I greatmt proscnt activity amone instit»tion§ and ludiii^ 
[ pciontiHta, of tim cliuia, sooma t^) bo in the study of n 
I forms— absolu to ly and rolatively a largu field. 
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Chemistry has beou (rreatly developed, and, so 
beioff a hraueh of physics merely, has its own large divinion*, 
the piYiaefiution of wliose aiiiftle inlereeta occupy men ft life- 
, Moreover, besides medical chemistry, aad organic and 
inor^fiinic chemiHtries, forma thoroughly distingoiiebed, it bai 
developed along Ixith quantitative and qualitative lines, from 
goneral chemistry into agricultural, domestic, commercial, 
and other applications. 

lu physics* also, have been constructed almost bodily 
the acceptcil doctrines of force, and of particulai' forces, oloo- 
(ricity, magnetism, etc. 

So in geology, beyond the older divisions into dynamic 
and static has been carried on the study of particukr 
periods, particular structures or processes ; and liiatorical 
geology in its broader developments, economic geology, 
niicroscopic geology, etc., havo been added. Biology ii 
wholly a product of this century's thought. Hestiug upon 
a large previous knowledge of animal and vegetable life, 
there haa followed an ononnoua increase in particular lo- 



(umiioh OB tho aDivorsltj Btudj- of phjaics k more or less dependent 

a prepnmtory warb, teaclierB of high and Dormat echoolB and acsde' 

h mks ahould aee the little book, " Harvard Preparabii? Pbyslog," reoenttr 
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1 and botanical and comparative Bhidies, to the en- 
ment of tlie curriculum many fold, 
f the several courses in Harvard, thirty per cent are in 
;, and in most other contemporary Inatitutinas a simi- 
tar large ratio obtains. All this has had its influence upou 
Qie accepted curriculum. It could not be otherwise. It is 
Bt> much net addition to the sum of instruction offered in the 
older courses — even those of a century ago. It Jias come to 
"be nniversally recognized in the coDeges, says Dr. Noah 
Porter, that "the facts, the laws, the theories, the experi- 
ments, with the changed conceptions of matter and spirit 
■which they warrant, the new view of the nearer and dis- 
tant universe ; the discoveries and the ai'ts which the 
microscope, the telescope, and the spectroscope have made 
possible ; the altered conceptions of matter living and dead, 
and of spirit in its relation to both — all these should be 
familiar to the man who aspires to the culture of the 
scholar."' 

Not less pnmounced have been the modifications of the 
curriculum along the line of philosophy, psychology, and 
ethics.f The enlargement of their meanings, comparative 
studies, scientific methods of inquiry and exposition, and the 
humanizing of interests, have, in the best sense, increased 
the aervioeableness of the course on this side. How much 
has been accomplished by a few institutions is only equaled 
by the much that remains to be done by most colleges, before 
the study is rationalized. 



Z. Modem Language SUidies. 



^^^ second characteristic of contemporary courses is the 
emphasis put upon the modem languages. The impulse 
has bad a twofold confirmation, first in the general aervice- 

• " The Ideal Bcbolar," in " The New-Englaiidor," Juao, 1886, 
t For a preaeotationof the onrront work in philoBopTiy, see "Science" 
for May, 1888, or the "Library Masazina," May 29, 388S, " Philoflophy in 
a CoUegee," by John Dowej. 
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ableness of those languages, but equally and directly 
disciplinary value, as culture-giving studies. 

Necessarily the record of current science must be 
and must therefore be studied, in the half-dozen more op leas 
of living languages roprcsontiug the field of original in- 
vestigation. These become a medium of preserving and 
transmitting the products of investigation into not only the 
physical but institutional world as well. It is reported)^ 
the classical scholar, Prof. Seeley, that while " recogniziiig 
most strongly the value of the classics," he thought "tlie 
needs of modern life were peremptorily demanding very 
much more devotion to the modem languages than has ever 
yet been accorded them."* Indeed it is this supreme utility, 
it has been claimed, which ia the prime agency in raiang 
their study "from the status of an accomplishment, or of ■ 
commercial art," and making them to take rank as "an 
integral portion of a liberal education." 

This highest recognition of them — the scientific study cd 
a language for its own sake, and for the accoTnpaiiyin£ 
mental discipline — was the outgrowth of, as later it sapple- 
mented, the study of vigorous hying tongues from a peisna- 
Bion of their economic functions. 

How great is this divergence from the traditional defeMB 
of the classical curriculum, can perhaps best be appreciated 
by first taking a view of the older course. 

Naturally, the introduction of the European laBguap* 
into our Western schools would find neither encouragement 
nor occasion during the colonial period. But, with independ- 
ence once achieved, the new^ relations fixed new obligatiow. 
Such, for example, were the reciprocal influences betiTMi 
France and the United States in the period immediately W" 
lowing the American Revolution; the frequent social and 
general intercourse; the growing and mutually profitaM* 
ooniniercial interests; and the necessary and ruhng dipli>' 
matic relations resulting, that the study of the Frencli lU" 

• " Modern Languogo Note*," Febnuoy, IBBB, p. 1^ 
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lage naturally followed. Their incipient republican L 
K>ulse, and a, waxing' protestant spirit, made an alliance ^ 
the new European thought and literature both easy and ii 
^ortant. 

Columbia College, under Charlea Bellini, established | 
vibair of French in 1779, and one of German live yea 
^ter. Two years before the latter, William and Maiy" 
College bad included modern languages in a single chair. 
Not for almost Imlf a century, however, was any study made 
of their literatures. Harvard had provided incidental in- 
struction in French, even during the heat of the Revolution, 
bat with no professorship until 181S, Union College, New 
York, bad a professor of French in 1806, another of German 
a generation later, Iwth of which had been niei^d into a 
cbair of Modern Languages by the middle of the century. 
The one inexplicable official act of the time is that of Will- 
iams College, whose formal acknowledgment of its impor- 
tance, in the estabhshment of a chair of French (1793), 
antedates the professorship of Greek and Latin by a quarter 
of a centiuy. 

The affiliations of the South being generally more foreign 
and less provincial than those of the North, except in the 
institutions named, earlier introduced the study of the Euro- 
pean tongues, especially the French. With the opening of 
the century South Carolina College had a well-defined and 
established two-years' couree; as did William and Mary, 
already noted, at least two of the colleges of Maryland, and 
an occasional academy and high-grade seminary. 

After all, little had been accomplished lieyond a few in- 
Btnictorships in French, and an occasional tutor in German ; 
both taught after the method of the classics, and omitting all 
literature. In this, as in elementary education, the greatest 
activity has been since 1825. This period includes the work 
of the Grimm brothers, the rise of historical grammar, and 
the comparative and critica! studies in language. The rapid 
increoae of GTerman immigration gave a peculiarly practical 
Bfipect to the demand for the langw^e, and led to its in- 
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trod net ion, not oulj into the colle^ curriculum, but intn 
many secondary and elementarr schools even. This two- 
fold impulse to modem language study lent it a new 
importonca. 

Lafayette College, Pennsylvania, known for eixi^' yean 
for itA modem langua^ Old English, and something o{ 
philological interest, led out in the newer curriculum. To 
the French and German of Columbia College were added 
Spuuisli and Italian, Pi-inceton prorided modem languagta, 
and Longfellow wont to Bowdoin, all within five years. Th* 
University of the City of New York opened in 1831, with four 
separato chairs. Michigan also organized, ten yeara Iftler, 
with a modem language department, which in 1807 was 
erected into separate professorships of French and Gennan. 
Yale, noticeable among the older colleges, long contented 
herself with only elementary and tutorial instruction, estab- 
lishing her Qrst chair of Modern Languages but twenty yeaiB 
ago. As early aa 1835, when Harvard, to the Smith profess- 
orship of French and Spanish had appended Italian and 
tfernian, Yale was led to consider the propriety of modern 
language instruction, but, with characteristic conservfltJMiii 
hesitated to endanger the dominance of the classics, and, 
while having a chair of Arabic and Sanskrit (1873), voted to 
strengthen the course in Greek instead. 

In most of the older inatitntions now, and in all of Uw 
recently established ones, two or more of the modem lan- 
guages, either in a single department or separately, arcreoo^ 
nized as both a desirable and necessary part of any finishei 
course of study. In the University of California, CoroeB, 
WeUealey, and Bryn Mawr, Tulane University, end John* 
Hopkins, the new State institutions West and North, and 
slowly throughout the South (the University of Virpni* 
since 1833), these languages are accorded a place beside iIm 
older classics, mathematics, and philosophy ; taking tlw 
place of the first in the curricula of industrial and mechani- 
CsJ institutes, schools of st\.en.iie, cQtosQtrcial and politiod 
depaj-tmenta, etc. 
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It would be gratifying if as mucli could be now said for 
ncreased attention given to the university study of Eng- 
os belongs to other modern languages. Whatever argu- 
t of utility applies to other tongues applies equally to 
our o^vn. As latest developed it is richest in the possibilities 
at comparative studies ; historically it Im" a very practical 
Mpect. And yet no college in this country gives anything 
Like so comprehensive instruction in the philological or criti- 
cal or even the practical study of English, as in that of most 
other languages, or as it concedes to science or mathemat- 
ics. Perhaps students are not properly fitted for this work 
in the lower schools. If not, let it be remembered that the 
raising of the standard must originate with the higher facul- 
ties. Progress in education (it is emphatically true of the 
United States) is downward from the universities. The 
initiative must be taken by the colleges ; and no phase of 
American learning shows more present neglect than the 
university study of English. 

Supplementary to this prominence of the languages, and 
as its logical sequence, is the increasing attention given to 
advanced philological studies. Initiated by the great learn- 
ing of Leibnitz, the recognition of a universal kinship of 
languages found a deserved and formal justification at the 
close of the last century in the Zimmermann "Comparative 
Qrammar," under the patronage of Catharine II of Russia, 
and its first authoritative development forty years later in 
Bopp's studies among the Indo-Germanio languages, and 
Grimm's "Historical Dictionary." The easy freedom of our 
institutional life, and the uniform encouragement given to 
new and promising interests, paved the way slowly for phil- 
ological studies in American institutions also ; * the study 
of language, not as a means to the prosecution of other 
studies, nor yet as a mere mental discipline, but as a legiti- 
mate field for original investigation, an ox>en door to the 
ethnological and institutional kinships of mankind. 

• " Hnrrard Eeport," 18flB-'B4, p. 8. 
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Bowfloiu early established a chair of Oriental I 
Yale, of Arabic and l^anakrit: and lAfayette, of S,ng6i 
Philology." But, compAnsl with the more recent it 
tioi), muuh i>f tlio earlier was Ixitli BuperficiaJ and ilil 
dcwriptivtt nifJii-r Ihiiii t^mprt'lienRivo and critical- i 
liinihiu coitrsHS an' nffiin'il in CIrtH>k, Latin, Frcncii, IlJ 
B|>nnt9ih, I'diIu^iitm!, Oeniuui,aiul Knglish, with at leu 
in i^och chidlly for soniur ur (rmduata study ii 
critical lit(!rttture a»d phlloloi^y. Coracll ottais u a 
ethnofrrapbicol i)liilolu);;y, and general linffuiatic n 
UamiltoH Collo|fe, oii comparative philolitgy, v, 
rcferuin50 to Greek, I^iii, aud E!ii£lish ; Jtilins llopk 
(Miurae in conii)aralive philology and ulaiiait.-ul anliquitiea, al 
ill conncctioit with Iho classics, but haviu^ n ctpocial profJ 
or ; and Ilarvanl one each in Qreok and Lutiii, conipa 
tlvo philology, and Komance philology. 

3. Institutional History. 

Onoof tlio most pronounced changes iu tlie scrape ad 
(liiality of the average course, and which haa become, if t 
wua nut originally, characteristically Anicrloati, is that wbid 
huH eulargiNl it ou the side of history, the study of socio 
ogenciM, and the growth t^f institutions.^ 

Very early in the Harvard courso history, such an it wai 
shared with botany, such as it was, the lionor of one hoD 
n Saturday afternoons for lialf the year. No considerabi 
advance utK>n this, either as to amount or kind of worl 
done, ia sliown by tlio records before the present ccmturj 
Both Har\-ard and Yale hud, from about the time of Ih 

* An Smoj by Tlioraad JulTerson, " Toward faoilllatiDg InBtrucIliin \ 
tlio AD^Io-Siucm imJ Madura Dialscu or tlie Engllab Luipui^," Ii 
quaint production (1790), and noil irartb ui (muoination. llvurapul 
linhoJ half > Bontury nftorwird, for une In the University of Yirginik. 

t " The inatltntional hlatmy of poUtioal (rtaten U at the present [Donn 
per))ii)M, Clic RUbjeci whiuh stlnuta the most tivoly attoutioti of Mholtm 
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plution, included ecclesiastical history in an incidental 

rith no particular reference to otlier social institu- 
Williams College, forward also iu this aa in the study 
jdem languages, provided in the original organization 
I) for instruction in " natural law and civil polity." Co- 
a College, the only other institution which seems to 
) made any serious attempt to encourage the study 
history in the last centuiy, was fortunate both in subji 
matter and method, Tlie course is described by Dr. 
as " history with an ancient and geographical basis, 
■with a modem political outlook." For the most part his- 
tory had not been set off from the anciently allied studies 
of language on the one hand, and philosophy on the other. 
The historical expositions of Prof. Anthon, of the chair 
of Greek and Latin, and Prof. McYickar, of Philosophy, 
Rhetoric, and Belles-Lettrea, both at Columbia ; Prof. 
Hadloy, of Tale ; and Prof. G-ross, of the deportment of 
(Jerman and Geography, and later of Moi-al Philosophy, 
illustrate the subordinate place of histoiy during this pe- 
riod, as late as 1S35. 

in the year named, Francis Lieber, a political refugee 
from Germany, and but a few years in the United States, 
was elected to the chair of History and Political Economy 
in the University of South Carolina. In the twenty years 
following, besides onerous class-room duties, he wrote his 
manual of "Political Ethics," enthusiastically commended 
by Kent and Stoiy, and niado the text of all best instruction 
elsewhere; "Great Events described by Great Historians," 
the "Study of History and Political Economy as Branches 
of a Superior Education," and his chief work, " Civil IJbepty 
and Self-Govemment." Chiefly known in the floldof eco- 
nomics and the studies of government, his influence in di- 
recting the educated mind, and in bringing about a rational 
view and presentation of the living fruitful facts of history 
has been of inestimable service. 

Foiir years later (1839) the first professorship at Harvard 
was established, and Jared Sparks, pioneer representative ' 
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the study of tuodem and current, and espocially Americni 
history, was elected to the new chair. 

Two centuries had worked a revolution in the attitude ul 
culture toward liistorical instruction. In Michigan Dr. 
Whedon taught '"Philosophy of History," succeeded 
years later by Prof, (afterward President) Haven in theiUK 
chair of "History and English Literature." But tho long 
step forward for Michigan, in respect lo this subject, WM 
taken when, in 18S7, Andrew I). While, of New York, pttd- 
Utttc of Yale, 1BS3, student of President Woolsey in thii 
wiuntry and of Labouhiye in France, was called at the age of 
tweiity-iive to n separate cliair of History, In half a dottu 
ways Preudent Tappan liad shown a comprehensive appre- 
ciation of the university function, and a fur-seeing mana^ 
meat of local affairs, but greater wisdom in noUiing than 
ill the strengthening along these lines. Prof. White re- 
mained in Uichigau tive years, and set national standards 
for study in political administration. Agencies of progreM 
were singled out and made the objects of both paHdculsr 
and comparative study. Foundations were taken in a Ub- 
«ral estimate of the social, physical, and culture conditions, 
antecedent and contemporary, of political and other institu- 
tions; and it is safe to say that with the Michigan service 
and twenty years as President of Cornell, few men have 
exerted a wider and more wholesome influence upon higher 
education, and particularly upon national and social studies 
than Dp. Andrew D. White. 

The year 1867 has been recognized as a way-mark in 
American political culture. While Prof. White was enter- 
ing ui)on bis new duties in Michigan, Francis Lieher had 
gone from South Carolina to Columbia College in a simikr 
department. He remained in New York eight years, giving 
lectures not only upon history and economics as such, but 
upon international, civil, and common law, as well. In 
18(i5 Yale instituted hep firet cliair in this subject, which 
came to include, besides courses in general and ancient hia- 
tory, lectures and ela.ia-room ^Nork on modem and constitu- 
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I history and in 1868, optional exerciBes in Bancroft 

a Slates. 
_preat changes have occurred in the twenty years sinccvl 
L the tnultiplicatioDs of courses and the accompanying 
Specializations of study. These years include Dr. C. K. 
.Adams's work in Michigan, Dr. White's at Cornell, the en- 
lai^ment of the course in Harvard, Prof. Dexter's lectin 
on American history at Tale, the revival of the ( 
Columbia (that had heen abolished in 1865), and all of t 
Johns Hopkins instruction. 

Of the forty-seven higher iustitulions, whose reports are 
given by Dr. Adams,* including Harvai-d, Columbia, and 
Brown, and ten leading State universities, torty-six report 
an aggregate of one hundred and eighty-nine courses in 
history and closely related studies. The development of the 
auhject in half a century, and the really prominent place 
(small enough) which it holds in the progressive college of 
to-day, are rendered apparent by this multiplicity of courses, 
their thoroughly practical characl^r, and the comparatively 
new hut vital lines of inquiry in economic questions. A 
look through a dozen college manuals reveals the fact that 
to the limited traditional course in ancient and mediaeval 
history, once so common, have been added new lines of lect- 
ure and research, in modern and local and institutional 
forces and phenomena, many times enlarging its scope and 
fruitfulness ; forma of government and political constitu- 
tions ; history of pohtical theories ; history of diplomacy 
in general, and of particular periods and peoples ; compara- 
tive history of religions, of constitutional law and govern- 
mental administrations ; constitutional and political history 
of contemporary governments, and especially of the United 
States ; American history, etc. How large a field 1 To 
these have heen added also those newer subjects growing 
out of the commerical character of contemporary society ; 
mercantilo and administrative law, and the financial his- 

• " The Study of HiBtoiy in Amerioan Collegea," p. 261 
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B|ory of contemporary nations ; Btate aiid municipal &: 
d intemalional history. 

Of a piece with tliia new interest in modem hist* 
Werul is the incmaBod recognition of the importance tool 
ihoolH of Etudic« in American history. After r 
wmnieudatioua liy i'rcsideiit White, Cornell eslablial 
liflSSI) a full prof(osorHhi|) in this Rubject ; according toDi 
Whit«,* tho fifBt di-purtmcut of the kind in this oonntliFt I 
I>uriiip tho soma year, however, Bimilor provisions k 
nia<]o at Harvard and the University of PonnsylvBnii, 
Ik'tiidni those three schools, courses varying in dodniteiuai 
and BW)iKj arc offered at Tale, Columbiu, and Michigui. 
From tlie deiiartniout in the University of PonnsylTBiiii, 
tlio littiruturo of American history hiiK been enriched b? 
UuMual4M''H " History of the Pooplo of the United States," and 1 
from Harvard u " Short Hittbiry of lh« English Colonie* in 
Aniei-ico," by Henry Cabot Ixid(fe. Not immediately givvf- 
ing out of the department, but intimately associated wilti, 
and re-enforcing it as it re-enforces such intoi'csts every- 
where, is the " Narrative and Critical History of America," 
by Jiistin Windsor, Harvard librarian. The work is to tie 
complete iu eight volumes, each divisinn of the subject 
being treated descriptively for general use, and, for the 
scholar, critically. Supplementing both, are admirably ar- 
ranged and very full bibliographical references, and cIm- 
sillcation of original documents and rare Bourcea of in- 
formation. 

Following are tho divisions of the work, vole, ii to vii, 
inclusive, being already published: 
I. America before Columbus. 
II. Spanish Discoveries and Conquests in America. 
III. English Discoveries and Settlements in America, 
_ , IV. French Discoveries and Settlements in America. 
I V. The French and English in Nortli America (IG88- 
F 1763). 



Itfial Report for CoitidII," 1882-'80, p, BO. 
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Fl. The American Hevolutiwu. 

} United States (1783-1830). 
. Canada and the American Outgrowth of Continent 
Etirope. 
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p'ot leas striking in the deveiopraent of the hietoricaS^ 

i, and its presentation, is the kindred growth of political, 

ial, mid economic studies. 

1 need for political education began to be felt with 

• national birth. The peculiar national life early be- 
came a subject for study in college, academic, and other 
assemblies where citizens were schooled. For forty yeai-s 
some form of economic iuBtruction has been more or less 
common in the leading colleges. A few of the represen- 
tatives of the early day are historical. MuVickar taught 
political economy at Columbia College as long ago as 1817 ; 
and the well-known author and economist. Dr. Cooper, was 
elected the same year to a like position in William and 
Mary College. Francis Liebei", to whom reference lias al- 
ready been made, began his political lectures and writings 
in South Carolina College just haK a century since. Tor- 
roy and Bowen initiated the work at Harvui-d, and President 
Woolsey at Yale. 

In general, however, it may be said the instruction 
showed its metaphysical presuppositions in an n priori dog- 
matic treatment that left it barren of any insight into insti- 
tutional life. Not until within a recent period has it come to 
be studied as is geography or ethics for their higher eco- 
nomic connections. The current decade (188O-'901, indeed, 
includes nearly all the organized effort in this direction, 
and is worth studying, both for its own results, and as an 
illustration of the change that has conie over the college 

The principal activity is shown in Columbia College and 
the Universities of Pennsylvania, Michigan, Cornell, and 
Johns Hopbine, having special schools ; and in Harvard 
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[ and Yule otFerisg extensive courses in political and a 
nutuiu atuilies. 



The Coluuibia mcIiooI was orgaiiizMl Oetober, 1880, bjl 
I conibinatiuu of forces already at work, and whith haii " 
directed to thifi oiii]. A special faculty was selected, and i 
couree of study covering throe years, and embracing ft hil- 
tory of philosophy and political literature an the basis for a 
rational study of tlie speciBc questions of the new depwt- 
Biont. TbcHe were made to include, besides much histoticjl 
niatter, a study of Roman law and derived codes, conBti- 
tiilJunal and comparative ndmimstrative law, public and 
private international law, statistics, and communistic and 
social theoricfl. 

The purpose of the school was and is to give a complete 
general view of all the subjects, both of internal and ex- 
ternal public polity, from the tlirocfold standpoint ' 
tory, law, and philosophy. 



The Wharton School in the University of Pennsylvi 
is rather a school of trade and the principles of finance thu 
for political science and economics in the usual » 
functions ore peculiar. It is more professional than politi- 
cal, and looks to the manipulation of industries rather tlum 
the administration of government. Nevertheless, it has 
economic bearingB. The school was founded by Joseph 
"Wharton in 1881, aiming to give, in addition to a purelj 
business training, an extended study of economic principloa, 
as a foundation for a correct political economy which shall 
" command the respect of thoughtful business men who are 
skeptical concerning the worth of that usually taught." The 
course covers two years, and is re-enforced by a library par- , 
ticnlarly full in industrial, commercial, and cconom" 
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3 effect of the experiment in Columbia Collegfr 
JO), and the general drift toward the university idea, was 
tiie establishment of a School of Political Science at Ann 
Arbor (1881). Similar in fundamentals to the Columbia 
school, it developed certain new lines, which give it an in- 
dividuality. Lectures were given in general historical study, 
and the method of original investigations, political economy, 
international law, civil and political rights, sanitary and so- 
cial science, and forestry. Subsequently were introdui 
some very practical and fruitful lectures and discussions oni 
public surveyB, the economic development of mineral ro-j 
Bources, the historical development of educational systei 
municipal government, modem diplomacy, and local go- 
emment in Europe and America. 



1 



Instruction at Cornell was organized into achoola at its 
founding. It could not well have been otherwise. 
part of a wide-spread tendency. Culture should no longer 
be bolstered and petted. All learning should stand upon its 
merits. Alongside a full presentation of the dead languages 
and traditional systems were offered the modem languagea ■ 
and their discipline. The emancipation of the sciences froina 
metaphysics, and history from the Church, and politics fron) ■ 
monarchiam, was a task worthy of, as it has commanded, 1 
the beat thought and TO.oat liberal means everywhere. As 
the plan developed at Cornell, history rapidly appreciated. 
Social and institutional life were dignified with the profound- 
eat study, Goldwin Smith and James Anthony Froude and 
Eldward A. Freeman were invited to lecture on Ekiglish his- 
tory and related topics, Theodore W. Dwight on " Consti- 
tutional Law." and othera on their specialties ; but the lead- 
ing spirit of the new school, as for twenty years he was the 
administrative head of the university, was President White, 
dean of the school, and lecturer upon French history and 
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institutions, auil general ecouomios. His course wm suf ' 
geetive. It paved tlie way and laid tlie foundation fortla 
recent and contcmpora.rf political aud economic Bhidin 
recommended by tlie president in his first reports. 

The school was formally instituted in 1883, with a coiBW 
extending over four years, two of which were to be cTueflr 
devoted to a thorough preparation in modem laitguBge8| 
mathematics, and history. At present the department oSen 
fifteen courses, with five alternates, as folloivs: 

1. The history and civilizations of Gi'eece and Borne. 

2. The private life of the Romans. 

3. Private, political, and legal antiquities of the Greeks. 

4. Political and social history of Europe to the freDCb 
RevolutioD. 

C. Political and social history of England through the 
Napoleonic wars. 

0. General history of Europe to the Franco-Gerwn 
War. 

7. History of America to 1783, 

8. Constitutional and political history of America, 178^ 
1861. 

0. Prohlems in American cont!titutional and political HI 
tory. 

10. History of pohtical and mimicipal institutiM 

11. Growth o( the English Constitution. 

12. International law and diplomacy. 

13. Literature of political science, 

14. Historic achievements in statesmansliip. 
IB, Political and historical questions 

16. Elements of political economy. 

17. Problems in political economy and finance. 

18. History and management of industrial, penal, ^ 
charitable institutions. 

19. Elconoraic questions, 

20. History and significance of the Roman law, J 



political tffe 
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B. THK JOHNB BOPEDta BlflTORICAL-FDUTIClb BimOOt,. ^^^M 

Ilia course is No. 6 of the seven groups of studies ccmc^^H 
ting the academic work of Johns Hopkiua Universitj'. 



KSie department employs six pi'ofessors, and, in addition to 
■tody of the general history of institutions, provides lecturee 
aad seminary discussion on European politics, hiBtorical 
Joiisprudence, political economy, modem historical criticism, 
historiography, and modem methods of historical research, 
administrative and comparative politics, and concrete prob- 
lems of social science. 

The work throughout is carried on in a comppehenai' 
familiar, and practical way; libraries and original research, 
both in Europe and the United States, heing maile to eon- 
ti&ute to its efflciency. 



Tale maintains a strong department also, with charact 
istic courses upon the industrial organization of 
sociology with an elementary study of human paleontology, 
archiBology, and ethnology, railroad administration, indus- 
trial legislation, etc. The courses in Harvard are similar. 
Mention should not be omitted, also, of the like instruction 
and a commendable interest manifested among Westera 
institutions, particularly at the Universities of Wisconsin 
and California. 



loa-^H 
terr^H 



Besides the lectures and conventional class- 
most of these schools sustain, in fact if not in na 
ries, or organized, more or less formal societiea, of students 
and instructors, for the carrying on of original studies, 
chiefly among advanced students. 

Dr. H. B. Adams is authority for the statement that the 
seminai-y was first introduced in a simple form into this 
country, through Michigan Univei-sity, about 18(19. The idea 
was further applied in Harvard the next year; hut received 
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its principal impulse iii the departmeut of the JnhoB Qo^ 
kina University in 1I47G. Comoll lias three such Bominw; 
bodies, one for American history, ono for political 
Mad one for economics. 

A necessary accompaniment of this aemioary vuit, 
whether in history and economics, or, what is not less cW- 
mon. in psychology, in physical science, or philology, ii % 
workin); collection of selected books. Tlie Cornell iSutrj 
for Hu<;h use is one of the richest in thb country in origliial 
and Htandurd materials for «couomic and historical stiu^ 
It (Minlains tlio Qoldwin Smith library of English, and tht 
Sparks library of American history, a large ooUection tJ 
doonmcnts on American slavery, and the generous pft rf 
President White's own historical library of thirty tkousaod 
Tolumes. Prominent also among the numerous origiiullf 
raluable features of tho Johns Hopkins Seminary of Histot; 
and PoUtics are tho admirably managed and wcU-used Spe- 
cial library of twelve thousand volumes, containing Taluable 
manuscripts and rare treatises, the newspaper, Geographical 
and Statistical Bureaus, and the Historical Museum. Fwr 
similar schools have collections, either so valuable in them- 
selves or so directly and without restriction available upon 
occaaion, and certainly none more industriously used. In 
1888 was begun the publication of the " Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Studies in Historical and Political Science." Bix 
volumes have been published, includuig papers on soeisl 
institutions; economics; Maryland, Virginia, and Washing- 
ton ; municipal government and land tenure ; and like 
questions, and represent the best results of individual ami 
organized original inquiry by the department. 

At Harvard also as an organ of the department is 
tained the " Quarterly Journal of Ekionomics," supj 
the income from a fund of fifteen thousand dollars. 
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I, "ProoeedinEa of the Biolt^cal Sodotj," Washioglon, D. C, Fcb- 
■«««rj, 1886; the "Teaching of ChcmiBtir and Phjaics in Ihe Unitpil 
3l*«tei," F. W. Clarke, "Bureau of Education," Circular Na 6, 18H1; 
* Biological Teaching in Colleges," W. G. Farlow, " Papnlar Science 
llCmith];," March, 1888; "The Growth and Derelopnient in the Teodiing 
ttt Science in the Schools and Colleges of New York," in ninctj-eighth 
**Eeport o( iha RugantBof the Uniyeraity of the State of Kew Tork"_ 
^1884) ; " A Ccnturj of AbatracC Science in America," Simon '. 
*'Nortli American Beview" (1876). A raluabic contribution t 
msBion of this question wb.b mode in the " Culture demanded bj ModM 
lite," K L. Yoiunana (1887), and its companion Tolume, aa 
reply, "CTassical Stndj, its Value illustrated bj Eitracla from the Writ^ 
bgB of Eminent Scholars," by S, H. Tajlor (1870). 

Consult also "Uodem Language as a College DiBcipline," by A. U. 
EDiott, "Education," vol. t (1884); tha "Poeition of Modem Languages 
in Higher Education," "Procoedinga of the National Educational Asho- 
dation" (1876), p. Ill; "History of Classical Education," by C. S. 
Parker, in I'arrar's "Esaaja on a Uberal Education"; "A College 
Fetich," by C. F. Adama, Jr., "Independent," August 9 (1883); the 
"Study of Language in a Liberal EducaCioQ," by J. Bascotn, "Proceed- 
ings of National Educational Association" (18S4), p. 273; "On the 
Function of the Study of Latin and Greek in Education," by William T. 
Harris, " American Journal of Social Science," yoI. xx, p. 1 ; " The Claasi- 
cal Queation in Gernmny," by E. J. James, "Popular Science Monthly," 
January, 1884 ; tha "Place of English in the College Curriculum," "Tale 
Beview," February, 1836; and "English in our Colleges," by A. S. Hill, 
"Scribner's Magazioe," April, 1887. 

ScB "Mannal of Historical Literature," by C. K. Adams (1882); 
" Methods of Hiatoricttl Study," by R A. Freeman (1880) ; " Mcthoda of 
Teaching History," by Q. S. Hall (ISSB); and the "Study of American 
History in Schuola and Colleges," by F. SI. Thorpe; also, a "Pica for 
the Study of American Inatitutiona in American SdiooU," by F. M. 
Thorpe, "Education," November, 1886; "ANarratiTc and Critical His- 
toty of the United States," by Justin Windsor ; " OntUne of a Proposed 
School of Political and Social Science," E, J, Jamea (1885); "Economjo 
Sdenoe in America," C. F. Dnnbar, "North American HCTJew" (1676); 
"Of the Study of PoUtioa," Woodrow Wilaon, "Princeton. Ecview," 
March, 18S7i and "European Schools o£ History and Folitica,'' by 
Andrew P. TVlute (1887), 
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CHAPTER XI. 

ItSCJfftT COU.E('RK~(CimUnual.) 

S. Klectioe Couraee. 
ClfTtNO tlicflo modiQcatioiis, ami in somodegMfl 

^ / by theni and marking their culmm 

%&• m^ privilege of option accorded students in foUnF' 1 
iiig • oonne of study, 

Tho cnmlitions letiditif; to this changed attitude ot& 
educnt4Ml and funeral public toward, and the n< 
of a liljeral wluoatiim, aro manifold. Something Dfiayd< 
leas be nscribod to a very general withdrawal of t 
ity iu all mutters, domeatic, civil, and iHilitioal, aa well H 
educational. That this iofluence is one whoso working; n 
effect are not caloutablo, and is indefinitely and variondy 1 
estimated, but universally recognized, only sorvos to dignify I 
the fact. Bcsidea, tlie fundamental American trait, protect 
ant and roTiQdent, initiatcij a xeol for change, an impatience 
of tasks and restraints ; and, along with a vory natural in- 
tolerance of the wisdom of experience, Buffers a confidence 
iu untried methods, a wealth of risk, and speculatiou, anil 
hoiiefulnoBS, which, to a people of ancestral foundations, 
forelKxle only ill. 

The gi-owtb of a jieople also, aurroundod by and witliin 
roach of abundant material resources ; stirred by constant 
exhibitions of material progress ; influenced by present con- 
siderations \ early forced into competitions for place, and 
personal aggrandizement, and local advantages ; in a coun- 
try where tLo virtues of party and sect are exalted ; and, 
intoxicated by an almost imbrokeii record of achievements— 
easily divorces the public regard from the traditional re- 
generations of a pronounced humanistic culture, and breeds 
a warranted hut sometimes unwise demand for the merely 
e.Kpedient and useful, Furtli.«r, tha wwly training in eelf- 
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1^1 which lies at the basis of our individual sovereign- I 

nd. the rapid maturing of American youth, suggest a I 
ted prescription and freer appointments throughout I 
!ty. A citizenship at twentj-one must i-est upon a pre- 1 
s training in seJf-direction, making the assumptio 
cilizenship rationaL That the sentiment may be iiii- 
tiiough soundly inspired, and yet find a g-eneral indorse- 
t, is not improbable. The imminence of citizenship to I 
y student sets limits to auttiority, and fosters the tend- ] 
■ to early independence, 
t has been aptly said by a recent writer : * " The American 
ige curriculum, at the time when most of us became ac- 
nteA with it, was a very definite thing, time-honored, 
commanding a certain respect from its correspondence 
I the theory on which it is based. Its fundamental idea 
discipline of the mind. Its mode of effecting this was, 
ai^e part, by shutting the student'e eyes to the distract- 
and inconsequential present, and fixing hia gaze on that 
ch was great and good, and hard to understand, in the 
The main work of the course consisted of drill in 
nmar and mathematics ; and the results of tliis training 
B bound together, at tbe hands of the president, by a final [ 
asition of such of the speculations of philos 
aed to hini safe and substantial. This work lasted — for 
ons so old as to be long since forgotten — just four years, 
was preceded by a certain very definite amount of drill 
auch the same fcind, which was regarded as a necessary 
iminary to the other work." 

[Tiia is no caricature, but a statement of recorded fact ; I 
all the mei'it belongs to the new education ; the old-timo 
■dug, too, was worth treasuring ; but that such educa- 
jlrould no longer be called '' liberal " has the moat Bcbol- 
Idefitimony. With the changed hunian relations havo 
ft new estimates, and the growing impression that 
3 languages of Greece and Rome can never again be ; 

• Dr. D&nd B, Jordan, " Bdence Sketohfls," p. aso. 
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I CoDsiiU'n^tl— BS Uicy were once— almost the sole requiHton 
I ft libcml education."* 

Tho enlargement of the curnctilnni, duo to the great io' ' 
I cn.w«c of the Held of kiiowtcdge — both spiritual and ph]n»- 
I cnl Hcietice — has already been suggested as historically 
I ditioning the lapse of the prescribed course. Bcience,Ul- 
F tory, und their comparative studies; philosophy that it not 
' lueUtphysioa and is more than s^ieculation ; aiithropoloCT 
j — the coQiiwralivo study of rac-cs, language, and ciatoms; 
I the evolution of laws, and ideals of culture — all repnaeni 
' le^timate liuesof dcvolopmentond perfection. Neitliercan 
all bo inchidod nor these omitted. 



t citn not. ))crhaps bo said where or when the freedom to 
select Htudins was lirst formally allowed to students in our 
Aiiierirain schools. Indeed, it is a matter of no great impoF- 
taiieo; it grew. The privilege has been granted; is now 
used in every State, perhaps in n majority of nil our colleges 
— in some institutions, too, where it should not be founii 
But the change is made, or making, and is part of an im- 
pulse as old as the century. This change in the eurriculom, 
which in tlio older institutions has been brought about 
through years of experiment, and at the expeikse of moch 
halting and indecision, the newer colleges possess as SB 
inheritance, Sixty years span most that is historic in d» 
question. 

It would he interesting to trace to their origin the liberal, 
but to Americans then unfamiliar, notions of Jefferson, Pres- 
ident Nott, Francis Wayland, Joseph Story, Prof. Ticknor, 
and others, touching this movement. It has a tendency to 
lead one into a kind of hero-worship to know how large a 
place the ideas of a few men have filled in tlie educational 
history of this country, until it is found that tlie few men 



* Dr. Cbuo, " Liberal EduontioD," adJresb at tlio apoain^ of BrjD 
Uhw CtOl^v, 1SS6. 
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*"we exponents of a common sentiment, in whose minds the 
S^cneral impulse took shape, and who bo became public 
tjwkesmen. 

The early efforts to establish mechanics' and manual la- 
hor institutes are interesting' as marking a reaction against 
Ute domiuaace of language and metaphysics, aud an ingen- 
uous appeal for a larger recognition of the physical sciences. 
The University of the City of New York, in 1830, oi^^aniaed 
with sixteen departments, one half of which were of science 
and the modem languages. Union college, under Dp, Eliph- 
alet Nott, established and maintained for many years both 
classical and non-classical courses; the latter substituting 
German and an increased amount of mathematics in place 
of the classics, and both admitting a limited choice within 
the courses. 

Harvard also was early led to consider the "fitness of 
the course of instruction," possibly at the suggestion, cer- 
tainly with the support, of Judge Story, and in the year 1824 
provided, through the corporation and overseers, and against 
Jie jadgment of the faculty, " foe the consideration, to a lim- 
,ted extent, of the desires of students in the arrangement of 
;heir studies." Under this provision, French aud Spanish 
were offered as " voluntaries " by Prof. Ticknor, and with 
minor interruptions continued so throughout his own, and 
E*rof. Longfellow's connection with the institution, for twenty 
cears. Further than this, with the exception that juniors 
might choose a substitute for one terra of Hebrew, and seniors 
between chemistry and fluxions, all the studies of the college 
were required, as they had been for two centuries. 



One of the m.ost interesting of American university foun- 
Sations is that of the University of Virginia. Its constitution 
and management are full of instruction to institutions both 
alder and younger. Fortunate in wise direction, its com- 
prehensive organization has been niore or less copied by 
Stitutiona of even greater pretensiona. 
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He who would know the nrij^n and insiiguratiim,! 
'from them loam of the inner spirit, of the UniverBityol' 
D^iiiA, nius>-t roud the lifo and study the correspoi 
Thonitm Jf-lftirson. He was the controlling spirit in thil 
torpriw frum its iiiception till his death. His letters lol 
bell and Dr. Priestley and Thomiw Cooper and John 
KTO full of iiiterrogntion and suggestion and plan 
lag u " n-ol university." 

Afl CJirly tw in9, while yet tlie " Old Dominion " withl 
torStuttv was embroiled in ft doubtful war; and 

r numerous defeats aud coustant opposidoiL; 
ly (ntublidhcd Willium and Mary College, 
it churches, and from moHl of the political 
of the time, Mr. Jefferson tuid his friends sought to 
tor the Btate, alou;; with a jfeueral system of edi 
univenity, in which should be tuu^ht in the higheat' 
"every branch of kuowledgo, whether calculated to 
Btiiuulate, and adorn the uuderatauding, or to he useful ii 
the arts and pratUcnl husiuees of life," Five yeare lain 
(IBl!)) an act of tlio Assonibly was obtjiiued estalilisblng 
the University of Virginia. When six years later it WM 
opened, after a wide acquaintance and careful study nf the 
most progressive institutions in the United States, it wa* 
found that in discipline and instruction, in ooustituliiin end 
moann, it very malonally ditTcred from them all. In Mr. 
Jefferson's words publishinp liis plan it was said : " There is 
one practif^ from which we Bliall certainly vary, althou^ 
it has been copied hy nearly every college and academy iu 
the United States. That is the holding of the i^tudents all Lo 
one prescrilM3d coui-so of rea<ling, and disallowing esclusiva 
application to those branches only wliich are to qualify 
them for the particular vocation to wliieh they are destined. 
We shall, on the contrary, allow them uncontrolled choice 
in the lectures they shall choose to attend, and require ele- 
mentary quaUiications only, and sufHctent age," * 
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' SalKtantially this policy haa been in operation ever since, I 
I «*iw (1889), sixty-four years. There in no curriculum of 

iWndiesas inmost institutions of like grade. Each distinct I 
'trench of knowledge is assigned to, and presented by a sep- I 
Siste "School,'" under the exclusive charge of its own pro- 
I^SBCra, and conferring its own certificate. The eight schooli 
"With, which the university opened, have expanded to nino> 
■feen — twelve academic and seven professional. The aca- 
demic schools are of two classes, the literary and the scicn- 
lifio. The former (literary) comprise Latin, Greek, mod- 
ern languages, English language and literature, historical 
imence, and moral philosophy ; the latter (scientific schools), 
Mathematics, natural philosophy, general chemistry, analytic 
iSud agricultural chemistry, natural history and geology, and 
practical astronomy. 

The professional schools are of four classes, the medical 
department, three schools ; the law department, two sehools ; 
"tte engineering and agricultural departments, one school 
MidL Ekch of these nineteen schools is independent of 
•t^ other, both as to subjects included and internal con- 
«oL This is the "freedom of teaching," widely known as 
WUc of the cardinal principles of the German university sys- 
rfaa; and is the correlative of that (to them) eqiially funda- 
[■wntal "freedom, of learning" which in tins country has 
«»me to be known as the " open system," * or elective prin- 
«tple. 



In view of its historical development, the most vahiable 
information concerning optional courses comes from Har- 
I'^awl, The official reports for years have been suggestive 
|«poii many points of interest to college-men, and especially 

I W| p. 800, Also " Thom.13 JefibiHon and Iho Uulversity of Tirginia, 

|3L B. Adams. 

• Thia, as it nppuara m lliB Univoraity of Virginia, ia Tory olaorly set 
h ly Prof. .1, 31, Gamctt in "The AnJover Somw," Kv''^,V"" 



■ notoi^n. 
> cf &e cnantiy, bat fornd^ 
tft» wo MuM ot tte nnimntj to Iheil 

iJffci iiiiiBt iniiiiiiti iiriiijiiiil II 

I pdblicd 
^ the Icaigb 
t to a t^nlated t 
t be Upftd to othtt ii 
I. for more than I 
tte ilr^ of adiaiMje and oecaeiaiial retn^reasio^fl 
■iimIU.^ for H^^aid as for almoGt no other i 



ARer the fiist lifaaal impiilae nndeF the influence d 
Story (1^3^ little more was done for many yean ■ 
mwkonrand refwOie original plan. WitMo e 
however, half the slndenls in modem languages ti 
the rtndtf as an extra, or a substitute; as a result 4 
saecen, a like eoneeaBioa for a time was made to n 
MS, Gredc, I«t)n, theology, philosophy, logic, and ^ 
Haring little encooiagemest, outside the d( 
French, less was accomplished. Beally , the e 
discouraged, extras in most of these subjects being |j 
in students^ fees. 

In 1811, however, there was adopted i 
President Eliot describes as " by far the broadest J 
acted up to that time." For the freshman yearjl 
work was still prescribed ; for the sophomore j 
live subjects i for the junior, eight ; and the sen 
while students of these three years might, so Ii 
time would allow, and the means of such i 
" wore within the resources of the university," elect fi 
fiiUowing subjects : mathematics, chemistry, Gre ~~ 
natural liistory, geology, geography, the use of t 
mid any modern language. It was a large c 
hiul a poriiiunont inftuenco ii^ti We pwi^jft. 
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1 studies, oncfl altogether excluded froin thi 
Kcasionallj regarded rs essential to a liberal discl^ 
For thi-ee years, under Prof. Loogfellow, French 
L required study (1639-'42), and even natural liistory 
scribed in 18i6, along with the clasKics, an were 
itry and psychology. Twenty yeara later Get-man 
squired for a time, of sophomores, though it was 
B for juniors. But there was no system. The pub- 
■ electiyes one year were required the next, and mig'ht 
B extras the year following. There waa no settled 
, the ij.roiitnpnt; for change in particular cases being 
piently convenience or expediency. French, for es 
Bmple, waa three times an elective in forty years, twice pre- 
jHribed, and twice extra. Chemistry was repeatedly shifted, 
nntil 1851, when it became fixed as a part of the prescribed 

It should be remembered that, during all these years, 
filere was still maintained a uniform four years' coui-ae, and 
Sie extras and electives, for which students were given no 
U-edIt on the rank lists were so much additional instruction 
tnposed upon an already burdened faculty. Besides, Proai- 
Lents Everett and Sparks were pronounced opponents of the 
rhole elective system. Changes were made slowly and 
vith little foresight ; with the administration of Dr. Walker, 
lovffcver (1853), and later, of President Felton and Dr. 
rhomas Hill, the tendency was strengthened and the policy 
)ecame fairly established. With increased attendance, there 
vere larger resources, leading to an enlargement of the 
!aculty, to added electives, and more generous privileges 
^ranted to students. . Slowly, sometimes with limitations, 
but on the whole forward, the amount of prescribed work 
has been reduced, and the proportion of options correspond- 
ingly increased. 

In the year 18fi7 a committee of the faculty, of which 
the President (Dr, Thomas Hill) was chahman, reported the 
following scheme of studies, which was adopted. 

It is given in full, as being, first, a step in the develop- 
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mont of tbo Harvard instruction ; aad.eccond.osc 
lag attempt to distinifuiah between fundtunenta! kAm 
ablo studies in a liberal ecbooling : 

IlAJtTAiui CunnicnLUU or 1807. 
FreBhman year : , 

Mathematics, Latin, Greek— each four houn frj| 
Oreek history, French, othici— each two houn a: 
elocution — once a week. 
Sophomore year : 

Jleqiiircd Stvdiea. — Chemistry, Oorman — a 
hours a week ; Roman history, psychology ai 
orio — two hours a week, for half tlie year. 
Elective Studice. — Latin, Greek, mathenmtica, pureu 
applied — each three hours a week. Each t>tudaitl 
required to take two. 
Junior year : 

Required Studies. — Physics— throe hours a week; logic I 
and metaphysics — each two hours a week, lor lull I 
the year. 
Elective Studies.— Latin, Greek, ancient history, mall* | 
mattes, chemistry, natural history, German, E 
lish— each three hours a week. Each student murt 
take two, may take three. Italian and Sponiah a 
extras. 
Senior year ; 

Required Stiidies. — Political economy, philoaoplty— 
each two hours a week, for half the year ; history- 
three hours a week ; ethics — once a week for halt 
the year. 

Elective Studies. — Latin, Greek, mathematics, pbysiM, 
chemical physics, history, modem languages (tot 
advanced students only) — each three hours a week. 
E^ach student must take two, and may take three, 
or give the time of three to two. 
It will be noticed that neither Greek, Latin, nor ir 
maticB is required after tKe freshman year ; hut insteni, 
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in some form, psychology or etliics. The only 
sical sciences proscribed were physics and chemistry ; 
B they were only half studies in the sophomore and junior 

■Tive years later all required studies had dropped from 
pseniorwork; in 1879, from the junior; and in 1884, from 
■ sophomore. The only present prescribed work for the 
e of Bachelor of Arts is a weekly lecture for half the 
sics and chemistry each ; rhetoric and English 
taposition, including themes, throughout the four yearn, 
R either German or French in the freshman year. About 
I time of the last regulation, what is of not less impor- 
eand not less revolutionary, it was granted that seniors 
eht take their elementary German with juniors — a step 
d ttie aboHtioQ of class distinctions, one of the cbi 
s of the elective system. 



In Michigan the first change was made under the ad- 
ministration of President Tappan, in the adoption of, 
and the right of choice between, classical and scientifio 
courses. Dr. Tappan brought to his new position as first 
president of the first great university of the West, not only 
ability and scholarship, but a, large acquaintance with the 
best contemporary thought on university training. More- 
over, he was an enthusiast in higher education, whose prob- 
lems and management he had studied at home and abroad. 

The liberal policy of the State under Superintendent 
Pierce was accepted and enlarged. The scientific course 
was arranged to cover four years, with students classed as in 
the usual course, but graduating as Bachelors of Science. 
These parallel courses did for Michigan what Harvard and 
Yale but a few years before had attempted to accomplish in 
the establishment of separate scientific schools. This inti- 
mate connection and common dependence of all departments 
in the Western and newer institutions is by no means the 
smallest factor in their easier and more rapid readjustment 
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of tho curriculum, and their reorganization of faculties. The 
past is always a, teacher; to the older colleges it has bi 
times been a burden. 

In addition to this double course in Michigan, students 
ere allowed " to pursue special courses, and receive at their 
departure certificates of proficiency." The sentiment was 
growing that in some way a college of means, and the appli- 
es of highast culture available, should minister alsa to 
the more popular demand for a share in the learning and 
the privUeges once accorded to the few, that, in a word, as 
Prof. Ticknor said, fifty years in advance of his surround- 
ings, " it should extend effectual instmction to portions of 
society that now never resort to it." The sentiment, whetliep 
weU OP ill founded, as respects tlie true university, had be- 
come, by the war decade, a mastering force, reshaping the 
control and enlarging the functions of college and school, 
setting new limits to instruction, and giving direction to new 
interests. 

K. coBNEit tranataiTr, 

Cornell opened in 1868, dominated by this idea, that while 
providing opportunities for the highest learning, it should be 
a place the farthest removed from all exclusiveness; a place 
" where any person may find instruction in any subject" 
Though throwing out inducements to higher special studies, 
its doors should bo closed to no one seeking even its tem- 
porary privileges. The institution was organized with five 
collegiate courses, of equal rank and scope ; fifteen special 
courses, seven of which, chiefly science, led to no degree; and 
nine graduate courses. Of the fii-st there were offered— L 
A course in literature, with Latin but no Greek (B, L). 
2. A course in philosophy, also requiring Latin but no 
Greek (Ph. B.). 3. A course in science, including neither 
Latin nor Greek (B. S.>. 4. A course in science and liter- 
ature, with neither Latin nor Greek (B. S.). 5. A couree 
in arts, the common academic course (B. A.). The fifteen 
special courses have been changed to twelve, and the nine 
graduate courses expanded to seventeen. Including thQi 
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dical preparatory, then, Cornell offere thirty optional I 
ourses, and confers nine different degrees. Liberty in tha i 
iioice of studies is I'egarded as fundamental. 



Columbia as early as 1830 provided and for seven years 1 
aaintained two courses of study ; in 1837 made Crcrman vol- J 
Lntary, and a few years later allowed seniors a choice be>a 
^vseen the classics and higher mathematics. Since 1880^1 
sxcept two hours per week of modern languages required of ^ 
'reshmen and sophomores; history, English, and Anglo- 
3axon of juniors; and English and Anglo-Saxon of seniors. 
all the studies are elective. Three degrees are conferred. 
Bachelor of Letters, Bachelor of Science, and Bachelor of 
Arts, according to the predominant character of the studies. 1 



Even Tale, which has been generally and very properly 
regarded as the conservator of the principle of authority in 
coUege instruction, has granted large liberty in a quarter of 
a century. The institution was prosx>erous, new subjects 
were yearly added to the curriculum, and the number of 
departments increased. Within fift^sen years from the elec- 
tion of President Woolsey (1846), six new chauB had been 
added to the faculty, and eight new subjects to the course^ 
The two professorships in chemistry soon grew into tha 
" Department of Philosophy and Art," in which chairs were 
instituted in metallurgy, industrial mechanics and physics, 
physical and political geography, agriculture, botany and 
zoology. The section came to be known as the Sheffield 
Scientiflc School, and before 1870 had already developed into 
seven full courses, besides certain " select studies," preparar-i 
tory to minor pursuits, business, etc. 

Along with this extension and enrichment of the coui-se, 
bad been necessarily exercised the principle of selection. 
From such a wealth of subjects, not all could be taken by 
each. What should be omitttMjJ Clearly the individual 
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pKiforence must be & factor. Fop aomc yean, tliewfoM 
early as Prcsidont Wooboy's administration (1846-1871},4 
electivo system had obtained, in a yarded way, in tho |^ 
years of the course. In 181)8 Bancroft'a " Blistory ot'fl 
Uiiilwl States" waa electivo; while in the next decade of 
in the modem loiiiriiaffefi were greatly increased, as a 
natural scieuce. Some ehoice, too, was admitted in enta 
examinations. Toward the close of President Woo 
administration, and in the ten years following, a 
lud tlin courae oiilarfnKi, and so numerous were the a 
■Ions, that " nearly one lialf the work of the Iftnt two y* 
nys Prof. Dexter, "was left to be determiued by each i 
dcnit for himself." At present juniors elect about siicty per 1 
-Mat of their work, and seniors more than eighty per cent 

From tlm stand (Ktitit of the ancient, or even of a scholar nt 1 
the Revolutionary ]iuriod, the change would Heoin to be niin- 
Aiid yet, in the most pronounced departure of repuls- 
ble iuatitutious, there lius been no revolution, no disoi^i- 
zation. The transition is a hazardous one, and has need ol | 
calm judgment and wise foresight. But no one longer I 
denies either the necessity or the wisdom of the elective 
principle. "To permit choice." says Prof, Palmer, "is dan- 
gerous; not to permit it is more dangerous." Only so can 
superficiality, on the one side, be avoided, or, on the other, 
cramping of minds. Yale offers ninety-one courses; tlie 
Universities of Kansas, Indiana, and Oalifornia, more than 
one hundred each ; Harvard two hundred, and Michigan two 
hundred and sixty-nine. Cornell, Columbia, Wisconsin. 
Illinois, and Pennsylvania Universities offer long lists ot 
subjects, And yet, with no greatly heterogeneouscondilions, 
there is no common ground of agreement, or control at leaal, 
among college authorities, ns to this question. Harvard and 
Columbia make the whole course practically elective, and 
the University of Kansas largely so, after the freshman year. 
In the University of Texas it is one half elective from the 
fint. The University of Minnesota, Dartmouth, and Prince 
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E, average about one half elective after the sophomore year. 
this the Universities of California, Brown, and Bowdoin, 
add as elective one fourth of the sophomore work. In Will- 
iams College the electivea constitute from one half to three 
fourths of the work of the last two years, and in Amherst 
almost foxir fifths of the work from the middle of the sopho- 
more. In Swarthmore, but about one Mth of the course is 
elective after the freshman year; and in Boston University, 
tlie order of subjects only. With a few institutions the 
choice is between couraea alone ; as in Lehigh University, the 
University of Gieorgia, and the Tulane University, in the last 
of which there are six courses, two including something of 
the classics, but each leading to the degree B. A. 



In the attempt of educators to give a rational s 
the question how the elective principle may be applied to 
university work, without doing violence to the demands of 
liberal culture, the "group system" is historically signifl- 
cant. This assumes that there are certain studies which 
must be held indispensable to a liberal education. These 
form the groundwork of all the courses, whose additional 
branches give specific character to each. The Johns Hop- 
kins University (opened 1876) is a representative of this cla^ 
of institutions. The "essential studies" are logic, ethics, 
psychology, German, French, English, science (chemistry, 
physics, or biology), physical geography, and history (Greek 
and Koman, or modem European). Upon this foundation 
seven groups of studies are constituted, called respectively: 
1. Classical. 2. Mathematical -physical. 3. Chemical-biologi- 
cal. 4. Physical-chemical. 5. Latin-mathematical. 6. His- 
torical-political. 7. Modem languages. The several courses 
lead equally to the degree of Bachelor of Arts, Just herei 
institutions which insist upon a more or less close following 
of the traditional course {mathematics, philosophy, and the 
classics), as entitling the graduate to the degree B. A., would 
break with the Johns Hopkins control in the plan proimaed. 
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The quGsliun in not. Ihej tty: Shall a dcgroe be givei 
the olaaHics have been omittod t biit: Sboll the B. A. bo| 
ferred without thom ? Johns HtipWina, in Groups 11, II 
and VI, Bays Yts. 

Tbtt cutTicuIum of the recently founded collegel 
wotnoii, Bryn Muwr, near I'Uiludelplua, is the group sym 
IM arv tlioHC of ludiniia Uiiivi'mity, Washin^Tton owl Q 
. mid Tulune Univemtiee, etubxtautitUly. Oraduat« work I 
■ulvurioiid dogreoa ui the Uuiveruty of California, and a (M 
utlien, in abut set oft into groups upon the sauie priadplo. W 

C. Oj-adunfc Couraea. 

Am an outgrowUi of tho larger pergonal interest, and tii 
less insistoQco npon a uniform curriculuni, certaiu coUe^ 
have dovclopud an amount of advanced and original ffotkl 
in various liuo« hinting at a true university spirit. 

The admission of unmatriculated studentti to select I 
couraea, or to lectures in particular lines only, liits thrown ' 
opon tlie majority of higher institutions to a larger genentl 
and popular patronage. For the academic year 1885-'86, 
out of a tolal of throe hundred and forty-sis institutions, 
one hundred and flfly-four reported four thousand six hun- 
dred aiid Ave* students pursuing these special courses. Theee 
are frequently undergraduates, studying for no degree, and 
rcprcment more or leas incomplete and desultory work. That 
this is not au unmixed evil might be shown ; but among the 
special students are some who have already taken their first 
degrees, and whoso work is therefore advanced, and special 
only in the sense of looking to mastery in particular fields of 
learning. Historically, in this country, graduate study was 
sequent to elective courses. Both were phases of the same 
general impulse to adapt the instruction of the college, by 
selection within, or by extonsiou beyond the course, to pro- 
nounced tastes and individual wants. It is not meant by 
this that there were not instances of prolonged and special 
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' discipliaes under the f onner system ; but they were rather in- 
dividual than part of the plan, though frequent and worthy. 

Ab early as 1832 Harvard had provided for additional 
instruction in the modem languages and philology, and 
Yale f«n years lat«r in Arabic and Sanskrit, as also occasion- 
al terms in chemistry under Prof. Silliman. General phi- 
losophy soon followed in offering graduate instruction. 
Early in President Tapx»aii's administration, the University 
of Michigan outlined a " university course," * in which lect- 
ures were given in most of the departments, and which 
were open to such students only as had already obtained 
the degree of Bachelor of Science or of Arts. Such student, 
by pursuing two courses during each semester of one year, 
sustaining an examination upon three of the courses, and 
presenting a satisfactory thesis, was given the degree of 
" Master of Arts or of Science." 

Columbia College also, about 1840, opened a " post-gradu- 
ate" course, in which Prof. Arnold Guyot delivered his 
celebrated lectures on " Comparative Physical Geography, 
in Relation to History and Modern Civilization"; and Ifr. 
George P, Marsh a course upon the English language.f 
These were not continued after the one year, though re- 
appearing in the broadly elective system and formal pro- 
vision for graduate instruction in 1880. 

Reference has already been made to the nine graduate 
courses of Cornell, established at its opening, and the nine- 
teen at Johns Hopliins, seven years later. 

The graduate department at Harvard was instituted in 
1873. Upon the extension of the elective principle in 1882, 
the lines of class distinction were obliterated, and all courses 
thrown open alike to graduate and undei^raduate— ad- 
vanced courses in mathematics, physics, chemistry, philoso- 
phy, and classical philology being most frequently pursued 
r higher degrees. 
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A)toR«thpr, eijfhty-tliroo iiislitutioiis in the tluited StOa, 
liavtag advanced coursea, roiKirt eight hundred and eight; 
graduate HtudfDtH. In PritK^eton t]ie class forms EeTeiil«eD 
per cpnt of the cnlire enrollment; in Columbia, f our p« 
cent ; Harvard, soveu percent ; Cornell, five percent ; Utri- 
vorsity of Notre Dame, luchaim, fourteen jwr cent ; Soufli 
Carolina CoUe^, ten i)or cent ; and Johns Hopkins Univw- 
shy, an average of sixty per cent (or twelve yeara. 

B. University Organization. 

In a recent charnctorization of the American univeidtf, 
Dr. Oiliimn noU^s ♦ four tyi>es aa determined by their foun- 
dations. Tliese he denominates : 1. The College Universi^; 
2. Tlie StJit« University ; 3. The privately endowed Univar- 
aity ; 4, The Su|>ervisory University. 

The fli-at has already been described in the sketdi rf 
the colonial and Eevolutionary colleges. Their object 
a rich and severe culture, classical in scope, and religioiu in 
aim. Except for the theological bias, they betrayed no im- 
pulse toward Bpevial tuition. They were academic institD' 
tions, cotlegiutt) in method, and universities only in potentia. 
In general tlie first Americfui schools were of this type, in- 
cluding all the colonial colleges, except perhaps the Univer- 
sity of Pennsyvanifl, which was a State institution. William 
and Mary College, Virginia, and Ootumbia College, New 
York, wore established under the support and protection of 
royal charters, hut were in all other respects of the " college 
university " tyite. 

The fourtli class has, in this country, hut one represent- 
ative, the University of the State of New York. It is an 
organization including all the incorporated colleges and 
academies of the State, and certain academical dex)artDicnts 
of the public schools. The governing body ia vcste<l in a 
hoard whose corporate title is " The Regents of the Uuiver- 
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tety of the State of New York," and whose functions include 
general control and inspection, but not instruction. 

Looked at from the present century, then — that is, de- 
scriptively and not historically— the second and third classes 
onJy remain. To these should be added the purely denomi- 
.Aational institutions, to which class belong about seventy- 

(k per cent of the colleges of the couutiy. ■ 

Th 



1. State-established 



■The State university had its inception within, and its con- ' 
tpo] more or less determined by, the civil authorities, and the 
foundation of its support in the public revenue, either na- 
tional or local, or both. Its instruction is non-sectarian and 
free, or with nominal tuition only. As a State agency, its 
principal object is general training. It belongs practically 
to the present century, only four institutions antedating 1800. 
These were the college in Philadelphia, which at the close 
of the Revolutionary war became merged in the TTniversify 
of Pennsylvania; the University of North Caroliua, 1789; 
University of Vermont, 1791; and the University of Tennes- 
see, 1794. The last received national as weU as State aid. 

From this time, excepting the Universities of GJeorpa and 
South Carolina, both establiabed in 1801, and Ohio, in 1604, 
no other State institutions were founded for a generation. 
The Ohio Unipersity* was the first in the Northwest, and 
was established on a grant of the Ohio purchase. After 
"Virginia (1825) came Indiana in 1S28, Alabama in 1831, and 
others in rapid succession, so that by the middle of the cent- 
nry seventeen of the twenty-four States then existing had 
made public provision for university training. There are 
now thirty State universities. Of the thu-teen original States, 
sis only have such provision. 

" J>r. MannsBiili Cutler, who wob the BUthor flf the publlo policy of rft- 
Berving Govumiuent laoJa forthe Bnpjiort of education, atao drew the arti- 
oleBof incoTponitJoQ,Brran(;iidlhocoursB of stody,!!!!! aelectod tlio toncbeis 
tor UiB Obio UniveniC;. 
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Tlie table shows not only the State institutions, 
time and order of Iheir founding': 



Slalt^tUiUiihfd CoUiya. 



Stalin. 
!. PonDBylvuiiB, . 
a. Mortb Caroliaa 



4. Toanesseo 

B, Geor^ 

6. South Carolina . ■ 

7. Ohio 

5. Virginia. 

fl, Indiana .,,...... 

lOi Alstwma 

11, DeliwofD 

IS. Miohigan 

13. MisBoori. 

1*. lowft 

IG. Mia»isBlppi 

la. Wisoonjn 

IT. LoiaislanSi 



1 



Kentucky 18B 



8i. California 

Nebraska. 

Nevada 

Colorado IBTi 

Oregon IBM 

Teiaa 

Florida. MM 

■Wnahington Territory. . . 
Dakota '• 

HonbuiB '• 



S. Pnoately Endowed Liatttuth 
These perpetuate the name of the donor, and comprisa 
some of the best-equipped and most efficient inatitalions; 
but, far more and better, they point to a wide-spread individ- 
ual interest in the highest education. Bishop Fraser, twen^ 
years ago, condenmed unsparingly the needless multiplica- 
tion of imiversities in this coimtry, but commended 
■warmly the instances and the spirit of "individual munifi- 
cence so common in America, bo rare in England, as among 
the not unhealthy signs of the times." 

The Institutions of this class are far too numerous 
more than representative mention. Thoy are among Iho 
wealthiest, and, in larger or anuJler gifts, include more than 
three hundred of the colleges. Among those founded bj 
private means are Cornell TJniversity, Johns Hopkins, Le- 
high, Wellefiley, Tulane, Vandorbilt, Bryn Mawr, 
University, Leland Stanford, Jr., University (f 
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College, and the Clark University (Worcester, Massa- 
s) — ten institutions, not to name others, representing' 
uctive endowment, exclusive of buildings and other 
ies, of twenty-five million dollars. 
, besides the privately founded and endowed institu- 
ome of the State schools and most of the denomina- 
are more or less dependent for their endowments and 
■osperity upon private means. Of this class are Har- 
'ale, Princeton, Brown, Dartmouth, the Northwestern 
cago), De Pauw University (Indiana), Amherst, etc., 
nting more than ten million dollars, moat of which 
ue from private beneficence. 

iirally the aggregate of such benefactions can only be 
imately estimated. The following table, made from 
ation collected chiefly from the reports of the United 
Commissioner of Education, and excluding gifts for 
uy or professional schools, may be taken as fairly 
nting the annual and aggregate amounts contributed 
ges and universities aloue, in the years for which re- 
fe had since 1871: 



Private Endoammt 


Of ColUga hn Yean. 




Total en- 


To college* 


YS.B. 


Total en. 


To coD^es 


. 2,703,660 

; l.aT3,991 
. 1,BS!..683 
. 3,878,848 
. E,66fl,5Tl 


»eB9,fl»a 

M2,a95 
36,085 

79,198 
241,820 

62,815 
SBB,9&7 


1881 

lass 

1883 

186+ 

imiV.'.'.'. 


(4,601,0611 

a,6M,«T 
6. 688 ,013 
5,134,480 
2,530,948 


$214,629 

61,604 
810,50S 
S2g,818 
208,285 


f49,755,41!6 


{3,937,810 



plementary to the table just given is the following, 
g a few of the large benefactions and tbeir recipients. 
hould not be forgotten that beyond the forty millions 
iiese few names represent, the moat hopeful mark of 
onal vigor ie the large number of relatively small gifts 
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from hundivdH of <lonors. Tbis,too, ithan beenalrc&djrnjd, I 
includes ooly the raoncyii [i)r coUogea and univerMtieg,e»l 
cliiiliriK' Bocoudary schools, uiedical and tlieological s 
njNXSul largo heuefactioua to the Soiith, etc. : 

Tablt of Jieiufaelioiu.* 
1. At* rai:kor Lohlgh Univorsltj, Po 

5. Johns Ilcijikiiui Johlu [lci|)kiDB UnivorHity, Ud 

D. Iimo Kleh Boston UniveniCy, VLaa 

4. LoonBfdCuo School of ApjiliedSclBiico, Ohio, 

fi. Jinim Uck. Unlvcnlty of CallforDia 

6, Fvtttr Cooiwr ,.,... Ooopor DniDii, N. Y , 

1. EKTBCornoIl CornoU Dnivunlty, N. V 

6. Tbo VMulorbUtai...yiuiderbi1tCiilvenity, Tann 

0. Paul TuUno Tnlaan IfoWonlty, La. 

10. W, C. D« P»uw ... Do P«uw University, Ind 

11. UUnd eunford . . .Laluid Stanford, Jr., Univoralty, CtX. 

la. 8. W. Pbconii Columbia College, N. Y 

IS. AmouStono Add bert College, Ohio 

I*. JobnC. Groon I'rinoeWn Colluifo, M. J \flUi,m 

Ifi, MflthoT Vasaiir . . . . Vawni College, N. Y. mfffi 

ID. Oi'orgel. Bonoy WeBloyan UnlvorBlty, Ooun 700,I)M 

17. Ario Panleo Lufajotto College, Pa R»,O00 

IH, Btiujaniln RnnBey . . nnrvard Collogn, Mara H/SfM 

19. J'mopb W. Taylor .BrynM«wiCone([e,Pft 

SO, Ju*DpliBhoffluld...YaloColloi;e, Conu UO,«(l 

21. Henry W. 8a«o. ...Cornell Univenrity, H. T 

SS. £. P. Greenl<iBf....ILirratdIlDlvenity 

St. J. V. Jonei Haverfbrd College 

SU. ewphon Girard . . . .GiraM ColloKe, Pa 6,000,0(11 

SS. Jonaa Q. Clark. Clark Dnivcraity, Mmb ^,000,000 

Without elaborating, it may bo noted that there is an 
evidont tendency, both in the oldei' institutions and the later 
founded, toward non-sectarian education ; this, in faee of the 
fact that two hundred and fifty-nine of the three hundred 
and forty-six colleges are denominational, and that four 
tlftlis of those founded since 1850 are more or less under the 
control of church organtjations. "Within the last twenty 
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;tioa of higher education into parts of the WoBt, and into 
constructing States of the South ; nearly three fourths 
! denominational colleges founded in tlie period, being 
! South, and in the States bordering upon the Missiii- 
River. Beside this is put the fact that, while seven of 
lirteen original Slates bavo no State-maintained col- 
every State admitfad since 1790 has assumed the re- 
[bOity of providing collegiate Ijaining along with ele- 
ary. 

it of a total attendance of less than fifty thousand iu 
or institutions, those supported by the State enroll 
ten thousand ; or eight per cent of the institutions 
J instruct twenty per cent of the students. In West 
aia the proportion is sixty pep cent, Colorado twenty- 
per cent, Michigan twenty -fl.ve per cent, Nebraska 
y-two per cent, 

e table appended exhibits the relative endowments of 
icntative institutions of the three classes, private, ecclfr 
al, and Stota foundations. There are a few State in- 
ons that rank well with the majority of those from 
classes— a fact which will appear moi-e to their credit 

fie noted: 

f Table 0/ ITmversUi, Endoamcnis. 


INSTITUTIONS. 


Prop.,L,. 


....,.„.. 


^ 






'"•g:S 

i,4no|ooo 

813,000 
067,000 
707,000 

700 000 

CBO,000 
277,000 
660,000 


i,ia;,iso V 

8,160,000 
8,487,000 
1,170,000 
1,387,000 

900,000 
1,160,000 

677,000 

750,000 




BOfl,ei« 
7oo,noo 

1,615,000 
60ft,000 
600,000 
BOO,000 
600,000 
400,000 
S0O,DO0 




li««Btam tJnivemty 

ayan (ConoeoUout) 












»6,888,e00 

■■ 


(11,671,453 


»ia,055,06a 
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INSTITHTIONB. 


Propwlj. 




■SM. 


yj^^.: 


],8T0,0IK) 
l.OOO.W)0 
1,060,000 
600,000 
483,000 

4flo,ono 

1,6110,000 


•981,000 
BOO 000 
800.000 

UTa.000 
i.seo.ouo 
saB,ooo 

6*0,000 
SIIO.O0O 
400,000 
1,100,000 


IS 




















JV(*a('Iv Endme4i IitttUuUoHt.' 


|1),BTI1,000 
•1,800,000 


ia.u6,ooo 

$6,000,000 


•1T,BM,M 

i 

8,000,MO 






aBS,ooo 

600,000 

sfio,ooa 
s.ooo.ooo 

TSBOOO 

eM,ooo 
Mo.noo 

1,000,00(1 


1,038.(157 
»0O.000 
760,000 
226,000 
4*4,000 

B,0OO,000 
800,000 

a,ooo,ooo 


















»fl,9UB,O0O 


»ia,flfl8,ooo 


|Bl,Me,l)M 


|21,6i57,«)0 


|33,7«,000 


«M,60l,MI) 




Tlie current lileraturo on tbis aection la verj eitonslTe, and Iho fol- 

d«j," by B. B. Bowker, " Princeton ReTicw," 1884, p. 80 ; " Our C«U 
^^ IcBes before the Countpj," by W. G. Sumner, "Princeton Review." IBM. 
^M p. 127 ; " Aepecte of OollFgc Training," D. 0. Oilman, " North Amerimo 
^P ReTicw," I983i "Tho Tnio Ideal of an Ameriran UnlTersily," J. 
^ Dwiglit, 1871; "What an AmeriooD tTniTcrKitj should be," JamesMc 

and MoCoah, before tho Nlnotoenth Century Club, New Tork, Februsij, 

April, 18BG ; the " Elective Byatem in Harvard College," Samuel fiteulj, 

1886; "Eloottves," "Eduoalion," vol. v, p. 473; "Elective Syitein in , 

^^ ficfiicatlon." "OurConUnent," TcbTOiTTi 'a.W'il-.Aft "E»ri^jgt 
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^^H ihe Universitj of Virginia," JofferBon and Cabell, 1860 ; " Academic 
r^^ftwdom in Gcnoflnj," H. W. Farnam, " Tale EeTiew," Janunrj, 1887 ; 
"SHacuBBion of President Eliot's " Annual Beport" for 1884-'B6, in "New 
Totk Independent," Mbj 6 nnd 13, 1B8S; "Should CoUpgea pve the B. A. 
-where Greek is omitted * " " New York: TJniTersity Convocation," I B86, 
p, lOS ; " Post-Graduate Degrees," " Proceedings of the UnlTorsity Con- 
Toeation," 1884, p. atil ; the "Place of Originn! Kcaenrch in College 
BiIacatioD," J. E. Wright, " Proceedings of the National Educational 
AsEodatiuD," 1B82 (includes u> exposition of tbe Oerman Bcminar; idea) ; 
"Original Research aa a Means of Education," H. E. Roscoe, 1881; 
" Handbook of Requi rem eats for admiEsioD to American Colleges," A. F. 
Nightingale, 18J9; the "Question of a Division of the Philosophical 
Faculty," A. W. Hoffman, 1882 ; the " Ofganizatiou of University Edu- 
cation," in Conference on Education (" IntcroHtioual Health Eihibition 
literature," vol. xv.); " Dniveraity Corporations," J. L. Diman, 1883; 
"College Endoivnicats," RoBSiler Johnson, " Korth American Review," 
May, 1883, 
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THE PEOFESSIOHS. 
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Next to Uie universities, both in time and in importance, 
are those institutiona providing for what are known as the 
leamed professions — theoloiiyi 'aw, and medicine. Among 
every civilized people these professions have been recognized 
as the conservators of learning, and the most efficient connect- 
ing links between school and life. Whatever their limitar 
tions, their dogmatism and pedantry and quackery, they have 
been from early history the best representatives in society 
of the culture of the imiversity. Until recent years, for 
them, were taught science, history, and philosophy. Their 
attitude has determined courses of study, and fields of inves- 
tigation, and schools of literature, historical interpretations 
and standards of culture. That they have lost much of this 
almost absolute control over the means and standards of 
general culture, neither detracts from their historical signili- 
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cance, nor depreciatos their pre«etit ^minont social imprat 
fince, or thcu- contributions to the gcnei-al welfare 

/. Theological Education. 

From tlie nature of Ainerican inetitutionB, tlieolo^cal odi- 
caljun, of course, has no orguoic connection wJUi the geoeti 
ByBtem. No State innUtution eupporU eueli a department; 
thougli Straight University, Louisiana (founded by the tkm- 
l^gatioualiBtB), Li vingstouo College, North Carolina (of the 
AfriiMin MetbodiHt EpiBcopal Zion's Cliurch), Howard Unl- 
versity. District of Ckilumbia, Harvard, and Yale, all claimilig 
to ho non-fldctorian, maintain thcolo^'cnl courses, 
these exceptioDB the current education of the profea§i<Hl il 
denominational, though variously liberal as to soctariftniinii 

Tho Roman Catholic Theological Scminaiy of St. 8ul- 
pico and St. Mary's University, Baltimore (1791) liaa T»cn 
claimed sa the oldest institution of tho kind in the United 
States, though it seems that the Reformed (Dutch) Church 
had established one at Now Brunswick, New Jersey, 
years before. The only other school of the kind belonging 
to the lost century is the United Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary of Xenia, Ohio, founded in 17S4. 

Among tho colleges, Harvard was first to cstablisb 
separate department of theology (1817), Tale following after 
ten yuara. The instruction in both of them, as well aa in 
William and Mary College, had been given since their foun- 
dation with more or less of ecclesiastical bia.s. In Yale it is 
said, under Dr. Dwight (1795-1817), students received in tho 
Sunday sermons a somewhat complete course in divinity; 
so that graduates frequently went at once into the pulpit 
without further special studies. 

Even before this tho Moravians hud opened a seminary 
at BetWeheni, Pennsylvania (1807) ; tho Congrcgationalists, 
at Andover (1S08), and Bangor, Maine (IB16); the Presbyte- 
rians, at Priuceton (1812) ; and tho Lutfaoraiis, Hartwick 
Seminary, New York (1815). Besides those named, there 
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tlie century. In less than forly years since, more than 
one liiuidred. seminaries biave started. TLese one hundred 
and forty-two inatitutioos, representing twenty-seven de- 
noTTiinationa, are found in twenty-eight States, the District 
of Columbia, and Indian Territory (this last ia a Baptist Sem- 
inary, maintained by the Indians themselves, having six in 
the faculty, and seventy students). The Jews support one — 
the Hebrew Union College — at Cincinnati. Ten States — Ar- 
kansas, Delaware, Florida, Kansasi, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, and West Virginia — report none. 

The total number of students in these seminaries is six 
thousand five hundred, less than one fourth of whom are 
graduates with literary or scientific degrees; fifteen years 
ago the proxwrtion was nearly one third. In the seminaries 
of four States — New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and 
Connecticut — at present the percentage of college-bred stu- 
dents is about forty-two ; fifteen years" ago it was fifty-five 
per cent. In some sections the standard of required entrance 
scholftrship is very low. In one State, with two hundred and 
thirty theological students, but five had taken degrees; and 
less than half of them had more than a high-school training. 
In another, among one hundred and seventy-nine students, 
the showing was yet worse. 

It would seem that there is a strong tendency in theology 
as in trade to rush into the work with a constantly decreasing 
general preparation. The average length of course of one 
hundred and nineteen institutions is a fraction over three 
years. In its character, as in that of the college of liberal 
arts, modem thought has forced some noticeable modificar 
tions. Modem theology, modem theism, and anti-tlieistic 
theories, occupy a large place, with something of the phiio-- 
Bophic relations of Christianity to science and comparative 
cosmogonies. The course in Harvard includes the history, 
methods, and principles of biblical interpretation; compara- 
tive studies in Vedic rehgions, Hindoo philosophies, Buddh- 
ism, Mazdaism, and Chinese religions; the psychological 
basis of religious faith and its content ; and ethics, in a study 
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of Buch Botial questtoux as public charity, labor, prisons, tem- 
penuic«, divorce, and the treatment of the Indians. Anil 
yet tliere are lields of investigation and discovery in pagan 
experience, and pagan cosmogonies, and pagan myths; plant 
and animal worship ; blood covenants and the vicarioui 
aacriSces of primitive peoples, with largo possibilities in 
the newer development of anthropo logical and contenipcf 
rary vocial sdeuca, which would seem to contribute to onj 
rational study of the Chrbtiiin religion, but which are umi- 
ally omitted from the protoaaional preparation. 

2. Legal Education. 

It a fairly comprehonsivo elementary education, geaiBl- 
ally diffused, is fundamental to a free people, not lew mate- 
rial is it that tbero bo generous provision for the profouud- 
est and freost discipline in law and government. Failure in 
thifi M suicidal. The profession is large and increasing. Iti 
members have been a ruling factor in shaping both conalita- 
tion and law. I'rom the presidential olHoe, through both 
Houses of Congress, the Cabinet, State Legislatures, and ad- 
ministrative departments, State and B'ederal, a majority at 
the incumbenU have been of this cIjuis. For the safe exet- 
cise of such function is demanded a broad and liberal prepa- 
ration. Questions of govomment are to be studied at first 
hand; institutions in their genesis ; social law and custom; 
historical and comparative studies in legislation and judica- 
ture. Familiarity with economic forces and political ques- 
tions—the conditions and interests in concrete, which under- 
lie all legislation and administration as well, is indispensable. 
But all this is needed for the lawyer as such. Whatever 
culture makes him wiser to frame laws, rationalizes his prac- 
tice as a jurist and at the bar. 

Hare as elsewhere the sphere of interest has been greatly 
enlarged in fifty years. Anthropology and institutional 
history and ethics can not he ignor«l. In a recent address 
before the Yale I-aw Club, David Dudley Field, after insist- 
ing that there Is something more for a lawyer to do tbaa In 
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eaim what is coniaiiied in Kent's "Commentaries," said:* 
'Fopulatioa increases; the waats and industries of tbe peOrS 
gile increase also; developments occur on all sides, mors:] 
often in the right direction, sometimes in the wrong; 
wo w^ho are affected by them have to see to it that we 
■ward and guide the one, while we hinder or arrest the othetf B 
I say we have to see to it. We, all of us, the lawyer in hiB,f 
sphere, the citizen who is not a lawyer in his." 

It would be satisfying to know that the average formal I 
training of the lawyer covered so large a field. That it does I 
not, requires no special training to see. The profession haa 
not wholly lost the " scholastic fonducss for verbal subtletiea, 
puerilities, and refinements which obscure sound reasoning," 
Of the highest ideas of "fitting for the bar," current at 
Biiccessivo periods, the data are wanting for any connected 
study. Enough, however, is known to indicate the line of 
development. In the United States two courses have been 
open to the prc«pective lawyer. Tbese correspond to the 
apprentice and technical methods of learning a trade. The 
one belongs to the office, the other to the school. The one 
emphasizes the practice, the other the principle. Against 
the thought is too often set the form. The otfice service, 
viewed pedagogically, is not without its advantages. It in- 
volves the principle, so familiar to teachers, of "learning by 
doing." Besides there is a wholesome economy in seeing 
half-underatood theory put into daily practice by a master. 
To have grown into a knowledge of law, under no formal 
lessons, but in daily contact with Kent or Story or Marshall, 
were better than four years at Harvard or Columbia, But 
not every lawyer is a jurist, and many offices arc shoiw. To 
know the practice only is scarcely professional. Ability to 
reproduce legal forms — though necessary — is a small part of 
legal knowledge. 

From an early day in our national history, there were not 
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"American Law Ksyiew," Febiuaiy, 
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wonting those who saw the need of a better preparation than 
in possible to an a])prentice or lawyer's clerk. Chaneellw 
Kent, the (liBtingTiiBlied jurist, and professor in ColumWl 
College, delivered succeBsive courses of loclui-es as earlyn 
1706 ; and Judge Wilson, in the College of Philadelphia, m 
yean earlier (17D0-'fll). A kind of private school, at whidi 
lecturoa were given by one Timothy Roevc8,had been ojwnrf 
at Litchfield, Connecticut, 1784, The lectures however, weie 
few, desultory, with no attempt at a logical treatment, and 
very inadequate. Later {170S), JudKD Gould became amo- 
ciat«d with him, and the school i» said to have been continutd 
for more than tliirty years, and to have been tlie first r» 
cowf ul one in the United States. In tlie (irat years fallowing 
the Eevolution, the ranks of lawyers were rapidly filled wd 
extended. A generation before, ambitious young men had 
prosecuted tlieir legal studies in Eoglojid. Indepeudettoa 
onoe established, intercourao with Europe was less frequent, 
An English work of 1700 affirms tliat there were three hun- 
dred practicing lawyers in Connocticnt; and that in New 
York Slate and tho North " lawyers swarmwl," Burke had 
auid, fifteen years before, tliat " nearly as many of Blaolc- 
stene'a 'Commentaries' had been sold in America aa in 
England." Ofiice pupilage, and a yoai" in Blacksloue, weW 
the order of the day. 

The first school inaugurated after the beginning of the 
century, and the earliest of those still in existence, waa that 
of the University of Maryland, founded 1812. (At this time 
there were seven medical schools in the States, one of which 
had been in existence nearly half a century,) The Mary- 
land experiment was followed (1815) by a professorship at 
Harvard, which two years later was dignified by the name, 
if not the appointments, of a " school." Private onterpriao 
in a Yale graduate had maintained, for a quarter of a cent- 
ury, a law-school in Now Haveu, to which students came 
from the adjoining States; and which, in the year 1824, st 
the instance of President Dwight, was recognized and incor- 
pomted oe a part of Yale College. 
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The particular at^hieveInent, Ihougli, with which thai 
iresent consideration is concerned, coming within thgl 
Iret half of the century, is tho founding of the Univep-i 
i^ of Virginia. It opened (1835) with eight independ*. 
int schools, in which law was co-nrdinaled ' 
ane, philosophy, science, the languages, and mathematics, J 
Chia was the most progressive step of the period, and did.1 
nuch throughout the States to confer upon the profe»»J 
lion its rightful dignity. Of others in the same ijeriodj 
there were the Law School of Cincinnati College (1833)»1 
and departments in Emory College, Georgia, (1837), la-^f 
ildana Uniyereity (1840), Cumherlaud University, TeuneCKS 
see (1847), and the University of Mississippi (1848); pep* I 
baps a dozen institutions in all, with an aggregate of fou 
tiundred students. There were even fewer colleges givinff J 
lerious attention to history or poUtical science, and QODSfT 
If the work of Lieber be excepted, to the constitution and ■ ' 
functions of government, and the nature of civil rights, as 
he basis of legal study. And yet the period was rich in the 
ieeda sown for the generations. Story was in Harvard, and 
Thomas H. Dew in Wilham and Mary. The " Commenta- 
ries " of Kent had been published, and, scarcely less import- 
Hit in their legal aspect, the " Hermeneutics " of Lieber, hia 
' Political Ethics," and " Civil Liberty and Self-Govern- i 
ment." I 

Within the next ten years the number of institutions was | 
ilnaost doubled: in 1873 there were thirty schools, reporting 1 
two thousand students. One impulse to this larger activity 
is to be found in the estabhshraent of more thorough courses 
in Columbia College and Michigan University, both in the 
same year (1858), and both regenerative, if not revolutionary, 
This may he taken as the beginning of the more system- 
a4ic and comprehensive and scientific study of law in the 
United States. The stand then taken by these two institu- . 
tions has given them an enviable record, and commends 
the Beverer standards of legal fitness. Their prosperity h 
lonstant, the two schools including at present nea 
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twenty-fire per cent of a.11 the law students in the UniUd 

tat«w.* 
Couceniing the legal profosaion as a repreBentative of 
liberal culture, a study of the recopdit of forty-five schodi 

;ve<ils certain unwekoma truths, Very few institUlioiB 
impose any scliolafltic conditions for entrance; fewer y«( 
provide a graded course of instruction — either iectum or 
reading — or, even indirectly, give any marked encourage- 
meat to graduate study in the profession. 

Of tlte first of those poiotji, a recent correspondent in Uw 
"American Law Register" says that, of twenty-three law- 
schools interrogated, " eleven do have some sort of entrancs 
examinationH." Most of them, however, must be very meager. 
To the Law School of Coluuibiu College candidates for a de- 
gree may — (1) present diplomas of graduation from some 
reputable colkge, and be admitted without examination; (£) 
present acertificato of having satisfactorily passed tlie regents' 
examination; or (3) lake the formal entrance examination, 
which inoludoB (a) history — Greek, Roman, English, and 
United Statfis; (,b) grammar, rhetoric, and composition; ifi) 
Latin — CffiSar'sGallio War entire.six books of Virgil's jJJneid, 
and six orations of Cicero. Michigan has sinlilar require- 
ments, and Iowa since 1885. Harvard imposed an entrance 
examination in 1877 ; an act which bad the effect, saji 
President Eliot, "to increase the proportion of coU^ 
graduates." Yale had examined for admission, two yea« 
before. Other institutions, as the University of Kansas, 
recommend candidates to Ijike a course of general cult- 
ure, but have no established conditions for entrance. Of 
the students in the Harvard Law School from aixty-flve 
to seventy per cent have taken academic degrees, in the 
University of Georgia sixty-six per cent, Columbia flf^- 
three per cent, Boston University forty-four per cent, and 
Albany Law School forty per cent. But these are supo- 
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iot — tlie average for 1886-'87, of fifty institutions, was 
wen ty -one per cent. 

Referring again to the statistical article in the " Iaw Ro- 
ister," it was claimed that nineteen institutions have made 
some attempt at grading the courses of study — requiring cer- 
tain subjects to be taken in course and before others specified. 
In so other class of professional or academic work hes so 
little effort been made to co-ordinate the parts, or arrange 
and present thoui with an eye to their logical or economic 
sequence. In the last decade, however, something has been 
accomplished. Harvard since 1877 has had a three years' 
courae, the first two years of which are elective, and Michi- 
gan University a full graded and prescribed course since 
In both the last and at Columbia the work covers two yeant 
but at the latter each year is complete in itself, and recogni ' 
almost no necessary sequence of subjects. 

3. Medical Education. 

In its relation to general knowledge, the attitude of 
medicine is unique. As a profession it is pre-eminently the 
scientific one ; it stands close to physical Nature, and con- 
cerns the malerial interests of man. It is one of the oldest, 
and yet, of all the professions, its practice is most empirical. 
Few callings have wider contributing fields of thought, or 
are richer in the conclusions of modem inquiry. That the 
profession has vastly profiled by the general advance, is evi- 
dent upon a superficial investigation only— how much less 
than it should, appears from the insufiicient and busty 
courses in its schools. 

As the earliest practice of medicine was non-professional, so 
the first instruction was private. In this, as in colonial times, 
theology, and in law even yet, the apprenticeship system has 
been widely prevalent. With few physicians, no schools, 
an undeveloped chemistry, and biology unknown, medicine 
was chiefly a practice, and but imperfectly either a science 
or a profession. Successful practitioners everywhere drew 
about them would-he doctors. Pupilage was common. Emi- 
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I nent men sometimes had sludents from tlie adjacent S 

P onies. These provisaonal courses of reading were followrf 

I by B certificate, and so the ranks of the profession recruited 

I and enlarged. SometimeB, also, formal indentures wen 

[ practiced, the Englisli period of seven years being served. _,„ 

As early as tlie yeai- 1745 one Dr. Thomas Cadwallader.rf 

Pliilodelphia, gave his studenta, and a few others who jOiMil 

tliem, more foi'nial and systematic and complete instruction. 

in anatomy than was usual. A few years later, aimStf 

training was to be had iu Newport, Rhode Island, and jitt' 

prior to the Revolution, in a dozen or more colonial towia' 

and cities, By the middle of the centuiy, also, dissection at 

a means of instruction was employed in New York oi^. 

All this, of course, was only a temporary expedient. It ml 

individual and local. Text-book anatomy, with rare ei 

tions, the compounding of medicines and an occasi 

attendance at the treatment of a " special case," compnEed 

the whole education of many early physicians. It is 

strange that the thoughts of the best practitioners y 

soon turned to some more eiScient means of profeaat 

training. The problem was not a simple one. 

The University of Pennsylvania, founded in 1749, ani 
chartered a few years later, was already in a prosperCBa 
condition. In the year 17(15, five of the twenty-four trusWM 
being themselves physicians, the growing demand for medi- 
cal instruction was warmly approved by the board, and in 
that year was elected the first medical professor to fill ths 
new chair, "The Theory and Pi-actico of Physic" ThiSitt 
should he remembered, was twenty years before the fc«t 
theological seminary, and almost half a century before the 
oldest of existing law-schools. There was neither time ttf 
specialiKBtion nor means ; and the department covered tiM 
subjects now requiring, in the same institution, fifty prtrfes- 
ors. The Drst ]>crmnnent hospital for the sick had ben 
opened some years before, in the same city ; and in 1768 
King's College founded a medical " school," which had i I 
half-contui^'s doubtful success, and closed. Harvanl oi 
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Nbd a similar department in 1783 (a gcneratiou bcEoi-e tlie 
tther professional courses) ; DartmoutL in 175)7 ; aiid the 
Jniversity of Maryland three years later. During the same 
f«ar also (1800} was established the first pronounced special- 
EKation, and the only institution of the period, with specific 
proviaion for instruction insurgery — "The College of Physi- 
taans and Surgeons of New York City." It initiated a new 
period in medical training. 

"With the opening of the year 1811, the department of 
Columbia College beuig discontinued, there remained, as the 
net result of almost fifty years' experience, five institutions, 
with an aggregate attendance of sis hundred and fifty stu- 
dents, two thirds of whom were in the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Tlie population of the country was about seven 
millions. Fi^m all these institutions, sis hundred appli- 
cants had received the degree and been admitted to prac- 
tice. Prior to the Revolution, it has been estimated that 
there were four hundred physicians, not more than fifty 
of whom had the sanction of colonial schools, and fewer 
still of English training. The improvement was very 
great, and had been almost wholly accomplished in a sin- 
gle generation. 

In the nest quarter of a century, five oilier colleges, in- 
cluding Yale, established deirartments, and in six States in- 
dependent medical colleges were founded. The spirit of 
expansion and reorganization was upon this as upon all 
other phases of education. In the seventeen yeai-s fi'om 
1837 to 1853, twenty-five new schools were set on foot ; and, 
in the period since, the multiplication has been almost four- 
fold. There are now one hundi-ed and soventy-flve institu- 
tions {including dentistry and pliaiinaey) out of two him- 
dred that have been attempted, representing thirty-two 
States (Delaware, Nevada, New Jersey, Ehodo Island, Texas, 
and West Virgina reporting none). More than one third of 
the institutions are in the four States of New York, Ohio, 
Elinois, and Pennsylvania; one fourth of them are in the 
South. The ten cities— Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cincin- 
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nali, LoiiisviUa, New York, Philadelphia, St. LouU,S8lll 
Kmuuiaco, and Waaliinfirtoii — contain half of them. 

The specializations alao tnai-k another sij^ifitmat changh 
The one all-inc^lusivo professorahip of 176G has developti 
iuto dental, pharmacoutloal, and veteriaary coursee, btodtt 
th<; Mchoob of medicine and surgery ; the latter appearing tl 
allopathic, homoeopathic, eclectic, and phymo-niedical— hill 
of all the Bthools and sisty-tUree per cent of the studffllll 
being "refifulara." 

Concerning the course of Btndy, alnioBt no uniformity 
exists, either of opinion or practice. In len^b it varia 
from two to six years, of from sixteen to forty weeks eacK 
Eighteen institutions report one course only, and one hua- 
drod and twenty-nine but two couraes. 

The conditions for admiRsion are not more encouraging. 
It can scarcely bo regarded as a " learned profession," 
BOOse of being founded upon a liberal general scholarship, 
Loss than eight per cent of the more than sixfeon thousand 
medical students have previously taken any academic de- 
gTMs. In respect to this, it stands lowest among the profot- 
sions; and it is a change earnestly to he deaired tliat Uu 
ePForts of Michigan and Harvard, and certain other institu- 
tions in Philttdelpliia and New York, to increase the requira- 
menti, should be successful. Within the last quarter of a 
century, also, something has been done toward grading the 
medical course, by Northwestflm University at Chicago, 
Michigan, and elsewhere. That medical instruction should 
follow some systematic plan, such as governs in all other 
study, need scarcely be jirged. The steady, vigorous growth 
and popularity of institutions tliat have such requirements 
would seem to recommend its more general adoption. 

But the most important changes are those taking placa 
in the subject-matter of the coiu-se itself— in the occasional 
introduction of certain correlative branches. Primarily, 
more attention is being given to the history of medicine, I 
both its practice and philosophy. Small beginnings have < 
heoa mode in psycho-physical studies also, and the patJiolngy 
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mind and general biology ; and it appears as if, along' 
^Viti abundant clinical advantages, and a well-used disseot- 
Xaig-room, the medical college of the future will require large 
^TBQBi^l and special laboratory facilities. 

Post-gradnate and polyclinic schools also mark an bA 
vance on previous jeara. Seven such schools are reported.—- 
two each in Chicago, New York, and Philadelphia^ and on 
in 8t. Louia — where opportunities are afforded for advance 
and special study. In this department the Umversity ( 
Pennsylvania offers thirteen courses. 
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^^^^^^^ TECBNOLOaiCAt EDUCATIOy. "^^^H 

The three professions named, it has be«n said, were called 
"liberal" because "they require the utmost perfection of 
character in their members; and because, as devotees of re- 
ligion, law, and medicine, they have in all ages pursued them 
as freemen, with hands unfettered and tongue untied, subject 
to no bonds except those of truth," Whether this be true, it 
IS 
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cxiircssGH a common sontimont, and the idea does not h 
Ui tiave <M'Ciirr(-Hl to moxt iniiids that " there is a go 
cuiwliuiis, profe^tsional in the fullest, and practical in ' 
most littirul aenso outside of those called learned, in whidiitfl 
careful scientitlc education opens the door to the liigbBt 
UBpfuluMS and success,"* Tocliiiolojfical instruction, »■ 
gsrded in its^noral scope, ia not more practical tlianpiv 
feraioDAl, Viewed from the standpoint of society, itsorguit 
laws studied, and looked at in its civic and State consemtht 
relations, the technology of industiy becomes more tlmiit 
trudo. From the standpoint of the individual, its pufndl 
requires all the perfection of chsracter, all tUe devotion tB 
truth, and freedom from restraint and bias, ascribed toStt- 
dents and practitioners in law, medicine, and theologj. 
Both in influence and dignity it has vastly appreciated ioi 
generation. It is assuming the professional asx>oct. 

The nomenclature of industrial education is not a littlt 
confusing. " Technology," says a standard and recently » 
vised "OyclopWKlia of Science," " ia a term invented to ex|ffai 
a treatise on grammar." In the "American Cyc]op(edia"H 
ia made to include the "principles of science as applied or 
related to the industrial arts." The term "industrial "itself 
Ja no less obscure. Now it is referred to manual-labor 
schools; again, to trades. A recent magazine article conftnw 
the term to shop-schools, It is not unfreqnently madecou- 
tensive with iigriculture. According to the " GycIopBedia of 
Education," it includes any course in which are taught one 
or several branches of industry. It is a matter of history 
thai industrial schools were formerly, in England, instituticfDS 
founded and supported by the Government, as " reformatorj 
agencies for young offenders." Sixteen contemporary re- 
formatory institutions in the United States bear the Bams 
name. In a recent most admirable article, " Industrial Art 
Education " is used to comprise every sort of school sabo^ 
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linatiDg science to art or industry, fi-om veterinary colleges | 
accd schools of commerce and forestry to schcwls of tcxtila ] 
design, metal-working, and inrention. Art itself t 
bne, skill ; to another, iDdiistrial achievement ; to a third, I 
EnTention; to a fourth, painting or sculpture. The earliest I 
majoual-labor institutes were farms; now they may include I 
any work but farming. The few exceptions ai-e of an earlier J 
foundation, and only serve to confirm the statement. 

At the bottom of technical training is a mastery of the I 
principles of science in their relation to productive and ad- ' 
ministrative art. Mr. J. Scott Russell, from the standpoint 
of his own countrymen, has phrased it as " that which shall 
render an English artilleryman a better artilleryman than 
s Frenchman; an English soldier a belter soldier than a 
Prussian ; an English locomotive-builder better than a 
Q«nuan; an English ship-builder better than an American; 
an English silk-manufacturer better than a Lyons silk-man- 
nfactnrer ; and an English ribbon-maker superior to a 
pjbhon-maker." It is the perfecting of man on the creative 
aide. And in so far as this spirit takes on the character of ^ 
tmiversality, technology becomes professional. 

Tn a historical treatment of the subject, much appeonl 
that is in no sense professional, is local and transient; but' 
■which belongs to the development of the impulse, and ex- 
plains the current interest. It was antecedent to, because 
the logical ground of, the more scientific study of re- 
cent years. 

1. The Beginnings of Induatrial Training. 

One of the first manifestations of the new industrialism^ 
in the first half of the present century was the inauguration 
of the manual-labor seminaries. Among these were the 
Bensselaor School, New York (1824), and the Fellenberg In- 
stitute, at Windsor, Connecticut. Within ten years the ex- 
periment had been tried in a dozen Stales. It was proposed 
to combine literary instruction with manual lalxir, sharing 

)day between them, and afford students tiie means of 
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wholly (>r pnrtjrilly meeting thoir expenses. Of this c1iaiH> 
b'.r wL>ro tiio Oneida Iiistilute, the Grenescfi M^inunl Ikbat 
School, and tlie Yates Poly techuic, of New York, all (oiindrf 
before 1630, and a dowiQ or more jn IDlDois, out of one tf 
wliicli Esox College took ita riae. Franklin College, bi& 
ana, wob first a manual-labor organiKation, as were otbenb 
UicliigtiD and adjoining States. Though many of fhm 
efforts to promote industry in coDnoction with literaiyil^ 
Btitutions failed, and most of the eehoola wore closed orr^ 
organized an academieB, they served a double and WOrUij 
Iiurpooe: t)ie function of intelligent labi^r was magiu&«3, 
and the seed sown for a more fruitful harvest. For hot 
much of the idea of technical education in agrictilture 
the mechanic arts the present is indebted to these ind 
tiona, can not perhajts be determined. Enough is known tO 
suggest that tlie obligation must be large. 

The Rensselaer School (1821) had, for that day extennTC 
laboratory advantages in chemistry and physics, and tau^t 
the analysis of soils, fertilizers, minerals, and animal 
vegetable matter, witb Uioir a|>plications to agriculture, do- 
niestio economy, and the arts; and as early as 1BS5 had a 
department for instruction in engineering and technology. 
lU influence throughout lias been bracing and intelligent, 
and it deserves abundant honor as the pioneer in the United 
States in a much-needed culture. Among its hundreds of 
alumni, to name only two, are S. Edward Warren, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and the late Waati- 
ington A. Boebling, chief-engineer of the great East K?0 
(Now York) suspension-bridge. 

Next to the institutions named, and penerally of a mon 
technical character, were the three or four military acade- 
mies of forty to sixty years ago, The United States Hilitaiy 
and Naval Schools, the Military Institute of Virginia, 
the South Carolina Military Academy, all founded before 
1846, offered even then the beat training for ordinary enp- 
neering and mechanical pursuita to be had in this coimtry. 
Indeed, the only other insti^tioiiut of the period, 
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i give such instmction, wei-e the University of Tirginia, 1 
ivliose course in science, however, for twenty years after its [ 
Soondiiig meant httle more than chemistry; Norwich Uoi- 
reesity, Vermont; and the FranMin Institute, Philadelphia. 
To these should be added, perhaps, the school of civil engi- 
neering first established (18i6) at Union College, under Prof. 
W. M. Gillespie. 

In the fifteen years following', and covering the period m 
up to the national land grant of 1861, twelve other institu- T 
tions were founded having pronounced scientific aims. Six 1 
of these were special schools, independent organiiatious of 1 
well-deflned purpose, and the first considerable approach to 1 
the true technical institution. These were the Spring Gar- [ 
den IJistitufe, the Wagner Free Institute, and the School ] 
of Design for Women, all of Philadelphia ; and the O'Falloa j 
Polytechnic Institute, established ten years later ii 
tion with Washington University, St. Louis. 

Supplementing these special schools or technological 
institutions, perhaps logically antecedent to and sometimes 
chronologically aDtedating them, are the fixed and more or 
less independent scientific departments of the older and bet- 
ter endowed collegiate schools. It has been sctn that the 
university curriculum in a century has greatly changed. 
From the single classical course of the colonial school to the 
present aggregation of studies the steps have been both many 
and slow. It took Harvard half a century to accept a, chair 
of Chemistry, the Elrving professorship (1783) being the first 
formal recognition by an American college of the broad field 
of natural science. Yale (1802) appointed Prof, Benjamin 
Billiman to a like position. The Massachnosetts professorship 
of Natural History was added to Harvard about the same 
time, and the Eumfoi-d chair of the " Application of Science 
to the Useful Arts," ten years later, mar king the only advance 
for a quarter of a century. The impulse, however, ■^ 
felt for a more generous recognition of s 
and Prof. Ohnsted, in Tale, Prof. Amos E 
laer school, the Connecticut and American Academies ( 
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ArtA and Sciences, and (he Plulodelphia Academy of Nitn> 
rul Science, were alt ta many a^ncies to magnif}' Ihe im- 
portance &i)d service of acquaintance with natural plieuotfr 
ena and their laws. 

Id 1&4G Vnle instituted two new prof cssorships, one ill 
agricultural clinmiHtry, and the other in practical or KpfM 
clicRiistry; and tliii year following the corporation of Hl^ 
vard vot«d to establish in the university an advanced KbeA 
of instruction in theoreticid mid applied science, and in lbs 
other usual branches of uimdt^niic leartiiu^, to bo culled die 
"Bcioiiliflc School of the Uuivereity of Cambridge." Tht 
two developed into the Sbellleld and Lawrence ScienUb 
Sohoiila of Yale and Harvard respectively. 

Union Colli-ffe (aiuM 187;), Union University), New YoA, 
chartered (179S), haa for more than forty years malutailMd 
a oourae oalled the " School of Civil Engineering." Exce^ 
the ^nsselucr Polytechnic, this was apparently the onll 
institution providing inatruction in civil engineering, unlil 
the Luhigh University, founded and generously endowed 
by Ana Packer in 1868. The "School of Mines," ColumlHa 
College, established four years before, perhaps included dvil 
engineering an one of its subordinate courses. Besidesthen, 
the University of Missouri (1871), Ohio University (1878), 
and the University of Wisconsin (1881), provided instruction 
in mining and metallurgy. Kindred courses or departments 
are snatained in a number of the agricultural and mechan- 
ical colleges, the Colorado School of Mines, etc. 

The Chandler ScientiAc School of Dartmouth College 
grew out of a bequest of fifty thousand dollars (1861) for the 
establishment of a school of instruction in the co1]og«''iD 
the practical and useful arts of life," It includes mechao- 
ica.1 and civil engineering, and provides that ■' no other or 
higher preparatory studies shall be required for entrance 
tlian are pursued in the common schools of New England." 
aims to turn out intelligent workmen. On the cod- 
trary, the School of Technology of Lehigh University has 
years' course, has chemical laboratories said to be 
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Bed in this couutiy, aud Bets forth as its object the 
[ of foremen and superintendents, rather than work' 
rf manual dexterity and skill in the use of tools. The 
e Scientific School (1873) of the University of Peunsyl- 
TBnia, similar to othera in general, differa in the recent pro- 
vieions made for instruction in "marine engineering and 
iMva! architecture," The Pardee Scientific Department of 
lAfityette College, Pennsylvania, the Scientific School of , 
tlie University of California, and the John C. Greene School , 
of Science in Princeton, all deserve mention, both for their 
racellent work and their contributions to the solution of 
eorreat t^dmologico-induatrial problems. 

The Case School of applied Science (1S77), Cleveland, 
Ohio, and the Sibley School of Cornell University, are es* 
nllent examples of the two classes of technological agencies 
—independent schools and university dei)artments, well 
endowed, aud with a purpose to fit for the highest service 
in science and the arts. 

a. Tlie Curriculum. 
Though Iiomogeneoos in the scientific principles in- 
Tolved, the instruction as to its applications is very diverse. 
Upon this fact rests the most hopeful promise of the present 
tendency. A few things weU taught, a grounding in the 
pincipies of abstract science, knowledge of and skill in tlia 
iMst comprehensive applications, open the way for indefinite 
ilevelopmenta. 

Without attempting an exliaustiye, or a strictly logical 
cUsdfictttion, it maybe said that technical training, as repre- 
Knled in the institutious of the United States, appears aa 
spicnltare in forty-seven of them ; mechanical art ii 
■K ; architecture, including naval and military, i 
*6tallurgy specified in seventeen ; and engineering, eighty- I 
nine (civil, fifty-four ; mining, thirty ; electrical, five). 

Of the eighty-sis institutions prominently identified with I 
"^vancod technological work, twenty-eight, or about one I 
i provided with shops for instruction in practical 1 
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mochanii's. Tlie great BigaiRcanca of this fact apiKun 
the stiitcrnent that two thirds of these (twenty-eight) inst 
tiona have been foiindwl wilhm the last twenty years, 
most of tlie praetii'e scliools even later. 

Su Pill emeu tary, also, to the^ courses are thirty-se 
Hchoula of tUBtruction in art and design ; a, doxen or a 
manual training schools ; cither public and free, as in To 
ledo, BalUmon^, i3oston, New York, and Philadelphia ; en- 
dowed, as the Miller Manual Labor School, Crozet, Virgiai)^ 
and the Manual Trainiiifr School of Washington Univemty, 
St. Louis ; or private and maintained by tuition, ae in Chi^ 
OBgo, Cincinnati, and Cleveland ; several industrial orgao- 
iKBtions (forty to fifty), of the nature of " homes." " reform- 
atoriea," " oriihauugM," "Indian schooLs," e(ji. ; bauJes 
more or less of like work in Uie elomenlary grudits of public 
schools in Uie larger cities,* and a very satisfuctory uitrodiio- 
tJon to it all In the constructive habit bom of the Kinder- 
garteu. 

Most of the schools include two or more of tlio ooiinM 
named. Delawai-o College ; Comwallis College, Oregon; 
four of the six institutions in (Georgia -, the Btorrs Agricult- 
ural School, MaiiBtlold, Connecticut; the Agricultural OoUog*, 
Brooltinga, South Dakota; and the Massac huaetts School »l 
Anihcrnt, are almost wholly given to agriculture and im- 
mediately related subjects. Colorado luis a special school 
of mines, and the technological instruction of the Western 
University of Pennsylvania, of Syracuse University, the 
University of the City of New York, and Union College, ia 
practically confined to civil engineering. A few schools an 
really polytechnic : such as the MasRachuEetta Institute of 
Technology, the Worcester Polytechnic School, tho O'Fallon 
Institute of St, Louis, the School of Technology, Lehigh 
University, the Coruell College of Agriculture and MechEUue 

* JnmcEto^TD, New York, U > good lUoBtrntian of what may be otwni- 
pllihed iu tills dirootion Id uiy town if Knailtl; underUkeo. Tho nuiDiul 
or BuparintendGat Ldvq U Bugj(<istive of thoughtful training. 
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!&rts, and Eose Polytechnic Institute, Indiana. Tlie Coluin- 
bia College School of Mines, the John O. Greene Schoul of 
3oieuce, and the Universitiea of Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
Bomprehend most forms of engineering'. Cornell and Tale, 
"iha Industrial University of Illinois, and the State Agricult- 
iiral Colleges of Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Minnesota, 
Missoui'i, Ohio, and Oregon, have more or less complete 
courses in forestry ; and by a few institutiona are taught 
Teterinary science, domestic economy, telegraphy, print- 
ing, ete. 

Of the thirtj-seTen Bchools of design, one half have for 
their leading purpose the promotion of the industrial arts, as 
architecture, engineering and manufactures; moat of them 
include something of the flue arts, a dozen of them such 
instniction only. The Massachusetts Art Normal School is 
a training-school for teachers of industrial drawing. This 
was foimded under the direction of Prof. Walter Smith, 
than whom it is safe to say no individual has done more for 
the higher industrial interests of the country ; and was doubt- 
less inspired by the profound conviction, then becoming 
geoei-al, that at the bottom of all thb work— the alphabet 
of technical training— is thorough instruction in drawing, 
fixing habits of invention and construction. The Massachu- 
setts law of 1869, authorising &ee instruction in mechanical 
drawing in the cities and largo towns, the employment of 
Prof. Smith aa Superintendent of Drawing in Boston the 
year following, its introduction into twenty-two other cities 
almost immediately. Prof, Smith's State directorship, and 
the establishment of the State Normal Art School (Boston, 
1875), niark the beginning of an intelligent interest in 
drawing in the United Slates. It had already (1869) been 
put into the public schools of Cincinnati and Syracuse, and 
within ten years appeared on most of the progranimes in the 
hu^er cities of the country. In a recent report on drawing 
made to the National Educational Association (1884), of sev- 
enty cities giving information, sixty-seven make it compul- 
sory along with other branches. About half of them have 
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spor.inl siiperviBion, the work graded and estended in 
high-»cliool. It forms a part of the regular coutso i 
structinn, also, in one hundretl and eleven of the oi 
und twcnly-foiir public normal schools of thu cou 

Clone O-minif the manual -training school there ate WrW» 
widely dilfcrt^nt viewR. The one insists that it shull Uachlw^ 
3 tnwlfi, but the rudiments of all of them; the olli«i tbtt ^^^ 
tliB juvrticular induslries may properly bo held to 
schools to recruit their own raiiku. The first would 

I USD of the axa, the saw, the plane, the hammer, the 
square, the chisel, and the Slo; claiming that " the 
from such a course at the end of three years is willun (rotn 
ono to tlkn<o inonthx of knowing qui to as ttioroughly as an 
apprentice who Imd nerved botch years any one of Uie twenty 
trades to wluoh he may ehooa© to turn." Of this clamra, 
besides most of thoBe alroa^ly named, the Haish Uantul 
Training School of Denver ; tliat of Tulane University, Ne« 
Orleans; the Felix Adler'a Workingman's School, of Nw 
York City; and the School of Manual Technology, Van- 
derbilt University, Nashville. 

Among schools of the second class are some intercstuig 
institutions. They include the numerous general and spe- 
cial trade'Schools for boys, instruction in the manifold phasea 
of domentic economy for girls, and the yet small but rapidly 
growing class of industries open alike to both. 

Sewing is tanght in public or private schools in Balti- 
more, Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, 
Providence, St. Louix, and about a dozen other cities, besides 
in a number of special institutions. 

Cooking-BchoolH are no longer a novelty in half oh many 
of the larger cities, since their introduction into New York 
city in 1876. Printing may be learned in the Kansas Agri- 
cultural College ; Cooper Union, New York ; Girard Col- 
lege, Philadelphia, and elsewhere. Telegraphy, stenography, 
wood-engraving, various kinds of smithing, and carpentry, 
have, especially the last two, numerous representatives. The 
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W Tork KitcbEoi Gatden, for tbe mOruction of cbtUfca 
le work of the boosebtdd, is an ii 
LE EmdergarC^n along the indoslral line. 
s, the Elizabeth Atill Seuuuarr, Lexingtoa, ]| 
Bol of home-work, in which "are jmetiaUj Ung^ 
mysteries of the kitchen and lanndtj," and apoa wlxMe 
3 conferred the degree of "IDstr^aa of Hdne- 
' Tbe Lfisell Senuoan' at AnboRidBle. ^*» ' iiwlli. 
■ has recently (1885) Dndata^n a grn '"*!"■ bat tnore ccmb- 
eDsive experiment, including lesaons and leetoRS in 
tOToy and pbjsiologj, vith bjrgiene a»d aamtatioa. tbt 
idples of common lair bj an tvn'nwwtt attovn^, nwtmo' 
kand practice in the arts of domestic hfe, tbe pfUMaple* 
, artistic honse-fnmishing }taHshj bomes, and 

* traiziing-schoola for nones there are thirty-one, dj»- 
d through twelve States and the Distoct at Colomfaia. 
pYork has eleven; Hassachusetta, five; FamajlTaiua, 
i; Conneclicnt and New Jereey, each two; and IlUnnia, 
, Minnesota, Uissoori, Rhode Island, Sooth Can> 
LTermont, and the District of CoInmlMa, ooe eai^ 
H schools of a different character still, there hare been 
3 the Carriage-Builders' Apprenticeship School, New 
:; thoseof Hoe&Co.,printing-presBin3nafaetnrei3;azid 
IfBfcny & Co., jewelers ; and the Tailors' "'bades School " 
>'«ent!y established and flourishing in Baltimore, besides the 
Bennsylvania Railroad novitiate system,* at Altoona ; in 
wliich particular trades or guilds or corporations have 
sought to pi-ovide themselves with a distinct and specially 
trained class of artisans. The latest and in some respecta the 
most interesting experiment of the kind b that of the " Eal- 
titttore and Ohio Railroad service" at Mt. Clare, Baltimore. 
It was inaugurated in 1885, apprentices being selected from 
applicants by competitive examination. 

It was a technological school, whose instruction prima- 
nly comprised the various phases of railroading, but was pr©- 
. fared for, and supplemented by, drill in geometry, algebra, 
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' pbyaics, iucomotive - engineering, tneohnnics, mechjadM^Kj 

dniwine, free-liand drawtDir, roometrical dramng, English. ' 
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drawing, free-liand drawing, geometrical dramng, English, 
Mid liisti)rj-. 

S. Agricultural Education. 

Of all the inslitutioDs for investigating and realimg 
tho applications of science to the arts, the most promineDl 
in recent years have been the ugricultuml schools founded 
under tlio eongreiciiiimil Laud Grant Act of 18(;2. 

'Die Lcgi«lalure uf Michigan in 18S0 instructed their del»- 
gnb« to CungrCM to ask three hundred and fifty tliousutd 
acroH of laud for the eolabliiihmont of ogneultural school) 
in their Stal«. In a generation twelve now Slates had been 
formed ; and the center of population had moved westward 
one hundred and fifty mites. Large developments in Indw 
try were taking plaeo in the Mississippi Yalley. Tho sediOD 
was prodomiuautly agricultural. Wealth lay in the ri^t 
tilling of tho soil. This great and newly recognized need of 
the country for intelligence in farming soon became matter 
of comraon discussion. It was an era of farmers' societia, 
ogricultural conventions, etc. Following the legislative and 
general interest in Michigan,* Illinois the next year held at 
Granville an " Industrial Convention," inviting those en- 
gaged in agricultural and mechanical pursuits. The burden 
of discussion was the lack and need of industrial education; 
and a resolution was passed urging tlie " immediate establixh- 
ment of a university to meet the wants of the industrial 
classes." A Becond convention was hold in June of the fol- 
lowing year at Springfleld, and a third at Chicago & few 
months later, at which the nature and organization of auch 
institution were discussed, one committee appointed to digest 
a plan, and another to petition Congress, through the Slate 

" A eoroprelionrivo disouaaion of the vbIuo of affrioullurul coIlageB, u 
uen at that early day, niid voluabte bits of history, both of tbo Miebigna 
itietitutloDB tv.i of tha att^mptB modo la other Btatau, muy bo hod in tki 
"RoporM of the Hlohtgaa Bchools," undor Siipsriuti'DdcDt Ira UajheiT, 
1886-'8r 
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lature, for the needed lands "for the establishment of "m 

fdttstridl institution in each State, to co-operate with I 
nitlisoQian Iixstitutioa at Wasliington, for (lie more i 

H and practical education of our industrial classes and * 
■leacliers." 

S a result of these and similar efforts, East aud West, 
f Congress was passed in 1860 appropriating certain 
■r such purxKJSes, but it waa vetoed by President Bu- 
chanan. Two years later substantially the same act waa 
passed, which, with the sanction of President Lincoln, pro- 
Tided for the appropriation of lauds, thirty thousand acres 
lot each senator and representative in Congress, according to 
the representation of 1860, From the privileges under this 
aot, mineral lands were excluded ; not more than a million 
ures might be located in any one State ; and a share in its 
benefits should accrue only to those States accepting within 
three years after its passage, i. e., prior to July 2, 1865, or to 
new States within three years of their admission as States, i 
The act further provided that all moneys derived from the 
nleof apportioned lands should constitute a perpetual fund, 
Ihe interest only of which might be appropriated " to the en- 
dowment, support, and maintenance of at leaat one college " 
in each State, where " the leading object should be, without 
Qcltiding other scientific and classical studies, and including 
tnilitary tactics, to teach such branches of learning as are re- 
hited to agriculture and the mechanic arts, in such manner 
8* the Legislatures of the States may respectively prescribe, 
in order to promote the liberal and practical education of , 
the industrial classes, in their several pursuits and profea- 1 
sions in life." 

In course of time every State accepted the congressional J 
offer. Seventeen had opened institutions before 1870, Bhode 1 
uUnd, Kansas, lUassachusetts (in part). New Jersey, and. I 
• ennont, very early ; * Mississippi, South Carolina, and \ 

• A Yoiy fill] report of tbe BStnblishniDnt of tbcsa first rastlM 
^ toood io tbf ^rsl " Report nftha United Stotaa CcimTn\t»uiliM '>S'4ioj| 
l^an. Jlenij Barnard, 180T~'eS, pp. 13S-S09, 
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^M Gtjorgitt (in part), since 1880. There are now U 
^H sfhtxila ojturating under tlie art. Jti most of tha 
^^k £nutU, tlio hiBtilutioDB founded bavo heen opcued 
^B 1S7U ; TtMiiieesee, Vir^nia (at UamptoQ), and Kent 
^^1 only, bot^iiiiiiog before that time. Massachuselte, Uiaaii- 
^V sippi, liIiat»oui-i, VirgiDia, and South Carolina, have end 
^^ two gcbooln. In Ooor^ the fund was divided among sa 
iiiulitutiiins. In twenty-two States tlie instruction requind 
is provided by St.ito coUe^^ or universities. The oth«i 
^^ institutioDH aro independent schools of science. Twenty- 
^K iour of the forty-eight institulionfl admit women on eqiul 
^^B terms with men, 

^^ The wliolo area of land appropriated was nine millicai 
I lis hundrt^ thousand acres. Not all of it has been soli], but 

the amounts realized aggregate something over seven mill- 
ion dollars, an average endowment to each State of nearly 
two hundred thousand dollars. Almost as mucb, however, 
has been received from other sources ; about six raillion 
dollars from individual benefuutions. Two thirds of tlio 
s<!hools have experimental farms,* averaging about three 
^H hujidred ncres each. 

^H Mr. Bcott Russell concludes that the complete agricultural 
^V Bchool should teach technically the following suhjeotfl and 
^^ their immediate applications to the busincsB of farming, in 
both its fixed and commercial aspects : 1. Surface geology; 
2. Anatomieiil botany ; 3. Physiology ; 4. Agricultuml 
^^ chemistry ; 5. Comparative anatomy ; B. Animal pbyu- 
^^L ology ; 7, Veterinary medicine and surgery ; 8. Liand-sur- 
^H Tcyiug; 9, Leveling; 10. Practical mechanics; 11. Agri> 
^^1 cultural economy and plans ; 12. Agricultural geography; 
^H IS. Theoretical uiecliauics; 14. Elements of mechanism; 
^H 15. Technical botany. Alongside of this ideal and admi- 
^H rable course are presented two actual courses as they are 

^^B • An net of ConerosB opproved March, 1887, providai Ibr an uiDiiil 
^^V appropriation "toeitsliILsh agrioulturo axparimont stations in oonnMtion 
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llowed in Massachusetts and Colorado. TLese are fairly 


presentative of their respectivi 


B sections, and illustrate the 


'k under widely differing conditions. 


Maaaackuaetts. 


Colorado. 1 


Freshman year : 


Freshman year : ■ 


ChemiHtry. 


^m 


Human physiology. 


^^1 


Botany. 


Botany. ^^^M 


Agriculture. 


^^M 


Algebra. 


Algebni. ^ 


Geometry. 


Geometry. U 


Drawing. 


Drawing. ■ 


English. 


Engli.li. 1 


French. 


1 




Book-keeping. 1 




History. 


Sophomore year : 


Sophomore year : 


Geology. 




Zoology. 


Zoology. 


Botany. 


Horticulture. 


Agriculture. 


Agriculture, 


Surveys and leveling. 


Surveys and leveling. 


Geometry. 


Geometry. 


Trigonometry. 


Trigonometry. 


Drawing. 


Drawing. 


History. 


History. J 


English. 


English. I 


French. 


1 




Chemistiy. 1 




Physica. 1 




Mechanics. 1 


Junior year : 


Junior year : 


Practical chemistry. 


Agricultural chemistry. 


Entomology. 


Entomology. 



1 
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Junior year : 


Junior year: 1 


PhysiMi. 


Physics. 1 


Borticulture and gardetuug. Horticulture. J 


Stock and dairy. 


■ 


MechanicB. 


1 


Artrottotny. 


J 


Drawinfr- 


^^H 


Koada and roilroadH. 


^^M 


Agricultund dubute. 


English. ^H 


Gennan. 


^^H 




Physiology. ^H 




McUtorology. ^^M 


Senior year : 


Senior year : ^^H 


Practical clieniirtry. 


^H 


Micpoacopy. 


^H 


Botany. 


Botany. ^H 


Agriculture. 


^H 


I^dscape-gardftniDg;. 


Lan dscape-gardenUj^H 


Vetfirijiary science. 


Veterinary scietiC6,^| 


HoiidB and railroads. 




Rural law. 




Book-keeping. 




History. . 


United Stolea Constituti 




and political economy. 


English. 




Mental science. 


Mental science; logici^fc 




Slock-breeding. JH 




Shop mechanics. ^H 




Astronomy. ^^M 




Domestic economy. 


Willi a geueral oorrespoudence, especially in the 


two years, there is considerable divergence, growing ou 


the different social and c 


ojnmoricul and physical Burroi 


ings, very natural from 


a pedagogical point of view. 




MntroL 
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r 4. Military and Naval Education. 
ifii for trained aoldiera and seamen was early felt 
>antry. The War for Indcxiendence had been, a 
1 tactics. Its heroes were tho country's teachers. 
losed, their influeace was stil! held for the main- 
t some school which, in the words of Washington, 
ep the nation " supplied with an adequate stock of 
taowledge." 

Igh the Military Academy was formally instituted 
'oint, in 1802, the idoa was poorly appreciated. It 
jDol in. name only, and scarcely military. It had 
Bm, hecauso no purpose. Following the second 
iBngland, it was reorganized, a course of study de- 
lits discipline prescrihed much as it remains to-day. 
jtions of admission which then required only that 
iaiiB be " well versed in reading, writing, and arith- 
pw include in addition a knowledge of tho ele- 
fcnglish grammar, descriptive geography, particu- 
MT own country, and the history of tho United 
Sie new course of study, besides English grammar, 
f, and history, each occupying one year, was made 
b also two years of French, algebra, geometry and 
jB, geometrical constructions, mensuration, plane 
jKcal trigonometry, conic sections, natural and 
qtal philosophy, astronomy, engineering, and eth- 
jl^ill be seen, it furnished a substantial mathemat- 
i' and one of the earliest expansions of the cur- 
Ifb the side of science to he found in this coun- 
jiras Btill, however, chiefly academic, and only 
t or secondarily contributed to the fising of a 
fMence. The present curriculum is more special- 
iwhile affording an admirable general discipline, 
ned scientific and technological bias, and particu- 
lems. As set forth in the official regulations (18833 

^.artilleFy, and cavalry Witios; target-practica; 



1 
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areco^ 
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miliUiry police and discipline; uao of ihe b 
and gyniiiastioB. 

2. Mathemadra. 

a. English, Frencii, and Spanish langnagea. 

4. Chemistry, chemical physics, mineralogy, gwlog; 

B. Natural and experiinentol philosophy. 

6. History, geography, aud othics. 

7. Natinnal, international, and military law. 

8. Ontnmicc, gunnerj-, and tiie duties of a militirj 
nitory. 

0. Practical military engineering. 

10. Civil and military eng^oering and t 
war. 

The coiu^ea in mathomatica and phyBlcs are O 
Biro, and, in forming the general merit roll, rank in i 
value, with civil aud military engineering and the 
of war, the highest in the course, The subjects en 
order are proscribed, and the discipline is founded u 
absolute authority. EUoction has no place in the foe 
academic or military traiuing. The instruction from 
nological standpoint, is of a high order, and commati 
eral confldenco. It was recently said by General 
"After aoeiug nmoh of European armies, I believe 
the opening of our civil war, our little regular an 
oJBccrcd by better technical soldiers than any other G 
the world — due, I believe to West Point," 

The object of the institution is not civil but martj 
It is " neither metaphysical discussion nor hoir-e 
ailment on the law, in which the young men are e; 
to excel. They ore to have the sterner arguments 
battle-field; to arrange squadrons for the hardy flj 
acquire that profound knowledge of the Bcience am 
rials of nature, which should fit tiiom for the coin| 
art of war; to defend aud attack cities; to bridge ri^ 
make roads; to provide armaments; to arrange mm 
tt} understand the to|>ography of counti-ica; and to 
ood provide all tha rcsouccos noceiiaary to national tU 




3* anmber rf o 

One for each o 

One for each T eiiito » j. 

One for the Disfarict a 
t. Forty wb(»o the P 

n the coautrr at large. IWatiMliis it l^-a 
uuiatioD, and iodada I 
icity. 

Lfterthen 

I soon established ainnlmr it^b^^m Ak* 
local or pnvate *—'■"* Ik fa^ af d 
lerican lAtetaty, S 
rich, Vermont, in ) 

led at Portsmoiilh and LenagtoB. Vk^h^ Ae 
ib became the Tirgima HiHtrj" lartiliM^* ■ 
ance, aad, next to the Wat FviBt 
i flourishing' military 
ies ranks hi^h as an 
re the war, also. 

Academy (LB43^ the TTiiiliMij MHJlMj 
th« Louisiana 3lat« Unim^. wlncfe 1 
■d upon a military bass (IMO^ and of 
king out of tLe war, Genenl W. T. 

ince the last, PennsjlTania and Mw-Ihchh hare iiig.Mi 
academies; and th« national GorcnuBOit an " AMillay 
)ol" at Fortress Uonroe, Virginia (UtTi. an "lafaBtry 
Cavalry School" at Fori Leavoiworth, 1^na>a (1£82>, 
the "ArUUery School "at Fort Riley. KatttMOaeCy. The 
iculum of the last covers two yean, and inclndca, bendes 
U7 studies, the conatmction and aerrice of artillcry and 
jTial, gunnery, and mathematica aa afiplied in the aitil- 
service, and lectures upon the organtmtion, use, and 
nof artiUery; the dntaeaof artinerytroopB in cam- 

'' Jaokioa wu for Bome jean > piofesscn in thU iiutitii' 
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pBigns and sieges; the construction of guns, cani^ 
other material ; and upon military law and militafjlu^' 

Reference has already been made to the Monill 
Grant Act (1862), one of whose provisions 
in military tactics. The original act was amended fooi; 
later, providing for a special detail of oflScere of the araj' 
give instruction in drill and tactics in the higher lit 
and other educational institutions of the countrj. On 
Uie provisions of this act more than one hundred nnd . 
otScers have been reported as giving instruction for loi^ 
or shorter periods in colleges in two thirds of the Stsin- 

But nautical training in the mean time has not ^ 
ignored. In this modern day of commerce and thebfothl 
hood of races, no people can he national without b«ng: 
the same time maritime. Other things equal, the 8t«n( 
of a people is tlie strength of its bond with other peopla 
mastery of the seas means not only power abroad, but Vi 
at home. If, theu, domestic industry and social and pttiM 
sionol life demand a preparation, not less a liFo on ths 
and commerce with nations. 

The United States was fifty-six years old before the I 
formal instruction of her seamen. The department d 
navy had been created in 1798, and, in imitation of thel 
lish custom, chaplains of the ships were required to aett 
schoolmasters. Fifteen years after, it was ordered that < 
of a number of new ships should carry an instructor; W 
he was merely a chaplain worked over, with only a ch» 
fitness for his position, and in no wise supported in 
teaching. 

Better provision was recommended (1814) by FresiW 

• The Government bIso provides instruolion in the branohu i0tll 
Mught in the eommon Bchoolfl, ai na«rly every one of the one hnnditd «■ 
tventj military posts in the Unitud SCatos. The day-achnol is open R 
the ohildren at the station. A Digbt-achool is usually maintidiied livl 
euliated mna as cleaire to attend. The teoohen also are enliUcd oAt,^ 
are detailed ftir the purpose, with axtni pay. fFrotn a priyoto lotloi by' 
Ma George Bobinaoa, in chalga of education in the Dnitfld SUtet ' 
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^^ET*'^ as it bad been before, and was afterward by others, 
P^^Q.e United States had not yet learned the fact," says 
^ J ' ^aley, "that a nation with a large commerce is bound 
^Tr^ its part in maintaining the police of the ocean." In- 
^ .^«oji was, of course, given all these years and long after 
^^^**6 aavy-yards or on board cruising ships. The former 
i^^e at New York, Philadelphia, and Norfolk. In 1835 there 
l|^*t three ships which, seven years later, had thirteen in- 
g/^ctors of mathematics alone. At the navy-yards there 
^..^re twice as many. At this time Prof. Chauvenet was in 
*Wge at Philadelphia, and was a man in a thousand. He 
?*las a master, both as teacher and scholar. In 1845 George 
*4lncrof t became Secretary of the Navy. After years of com- 
bnomises, the Gtovemment had found a man who was equal 
ho the situation. He asked for no legislation. He only pro- 
)>(}sed to use the power he had and make the most of it. A 
flcbool on shore was projected, whose instruction should in- 
clude both theory and practice, and embrace besides aca- 
demic studies, the law of commerce, marine surveying, ord- 
nance, gunnery, and the use of steam. A half-dozen of the 
most efficient of his force were selected, the rest were retired, 
and there was opened at Annapolis, Maryland, in 1845, a 
school which became, under Chauvenet and others, five years 
later, the United States Naval Academy. 
The present course includes : 

1. Naval tactics and practice in seamanship. 

2. Mathematics, navigation, astronomy, land and nauti- 
cal surveying, and drawing. 

3. Natural and experimental philosophy, mechanics, the 
construction and management of the steam-engine. 

4. Chemistry, mineralogy, and geology. 
6. Gunnery and infantry tactics. 

6. Modem languages. 

7. Ethics. 
Besides the instruction aiforded at the Naval Academy, 

there is also the Nautical School on board the St. Mary** 
vessel at Brooklyn, seventy per cent of whose five hundred' 
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(pndiintcfl have become seamen, and that on tlieCalifcn 
train i It K-sh ip JiuncstDwn. The UiiiveTsityof Michigmpi 
nnniiulty a course of leoturos on naval oivhiteoture in 
niv di.v^utiKKd the reaistauce of ships, speed, buoTa]icT,A 
bility, wave-motion, etc. In MBUisa^husettfi, towns an U 
Uiorized bj law to oBtablisti schools for training young^iM 
in nautical dutico. 

The Naval War College at Newjiort, Ehode Island, M 
school of graduate instruction for ofllcerH of the navj. f 
wus oi>enod in 1884, with a greatly specialized but willialH 
comprohonsive course of technical instruction ii 
and niival science. It embraces (1) the science and nrtftl 
wiir; (2) law and history. Under the first are tauglit(d)'1 
stnitof^y iind tiurtiis; (b) military campaigns, (c) joint aufrfl 
tJiry and naval opemtionH, (d) the munagenient of seuDenillB 
iriililury oiHiralionii, and (e) elements of fortification aud is^l 
troncliment — all from the military point of view; Hii|i(i»l 
inent^ by (/) naval strategy and tactics, (g) naval a 
)migna,and (ft) joint military and naval operation!), from tlxl 
naval standpoint. Und«r the second are embraced, la) ifr 
ternational law, (b) treaties of the United States, (c) rulnof I 
evidence, (<() goncrul naval history, and (e) modem politiol 
history. 

JUblw^phy. 

"Scicnllfic Schools ia Europe, considered witb refereDCe ti 
Adaptation to Amorica," Dr. D. C. Gilmao, Baruard'a " Amcricim Jo<u>- 
nal of Education," toI. il ; " Art Educaitan — Scholaatic and IndaBliiil," 
Wallor SioItb,18T3 ; " noport on Induatriitl Education," Senate document, 
1SS3; " Report oa Tcobnlcai Education in the United States and Cu- 
ada," I); tlie EnglUIi ComndsHlnn, ISB4 ; " A Now Principle in EduciUiolv- 
Dcvolopmcnt of tlio Conitructlve Faoultj," Felii Adicr, "Princelon H& 
vlflir," leSS; tbo name reviewed and criticised in the "PrcBbjtcrian Bc- 
Ticw," Januat7, IS81; "Educatiau in its Relation to IniliiBtrj." Arthur 
MeArtliiir, 1884 ; " Industrial Education, a Pedagogical and Social Kccet- 
slty," P, Soidel, 1881; " Industrial Training," "Forum," April, 1887 ; thB 
" ProeresB of Industrial Education," P. C. Garrett, 188.1 ; " Tbe Modem 
PuljtoGlmlD Scliool," inaugural address of Dr. C. 0. Tbompuii, ol , 
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ePoljlcchnic Inatitule, 1S83; "Technicil Instniotlon in America," 

Pi- IB. Bigg, " Conlempontrj Review," August, 1884; "Teciinology andPub- 
^p. Education," C. 0. Tliompaon, before Michigan State Teachera' Associ- 
^yl i M n, 1884; " Manual TrHioing,'' Charlea Ham, 1888; "Maauul Traio- 
^«^" C. M, Woodward, 1887 ; " Manual Traimag," by Colonel Augustus 
? WK«obson, " ProceedingB of tlic National Educational Aseociation," 18^, 
J*" 293 ; " Manual Training," Felii Adier, ibid., p. 308 ; the " Now York 
' ^»ade School " ; " Report of Miasaebuaptts Board of Education, 1884 

Sava! Educotien," 0, D. Porter, tbe " Cciitcd Service Magazine," Jnlj, 



CHAPTER XIV. 

EDUCATION OF UNFOBTVNATES AND CRIMINAL CLASSES. 



I 



The idea of education in its economic aspect, as a means 
of reforming the offending' classes, while not new, liaa a 
larger tteld, and, in the diffexent ethical standards of llie 
time, more favorable conditions for its growth. No intelli- 
gent person supposes that a limited education is a sure cure 
or prevention of crime, but that, other things equal, the 
advance in general intelligence means higher measures in 
conduct ; and the frequent reform of the viciously inclined, 
if tatea early, may be proved by history for a hundred 
years. The idea itself is not recent ; but faith in the prin- 
ciple Efuch as seeks to make the regenerative influences of 
a right education common to ali the class is altogether 
modem. 

So also it may be said that care for the dependent classes, 
as charity to the imfortunate and needy, ia a characteriBtic 
of recent civilization. But other than this and indefinitely 
superior is the attempt to enlarge their intellectual horizon. 
Brotherly kindness has fed and clothed, sheltered and pro- 
tected them in all ages of civilization. But provisions for 
their education, not only as mental improvement, but train- 
ing them to self-support, and as lifting them out of the 
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r the deaf are recentr 
1 ae under a curse, or idiolii^' 
a& io be iirespoiinllU 
t all aril rights. Even BlacksldM 
kisbondesf, dumb, and blind is toh 
^ rtate with an idiot." 
n* fasA ijifcMMlit attempt to instruct them waa t(f 
ftfa« nan de Leon, in Spain, in 155Q. Scventj yoX 
la mmple alphabet. By the middle « 
Km was intiodaced into England ; 1^ 
RHfia; waa dcaoAed br a Hollander about the same til 
and be&tc ITTO the tv-o-hand alphabet was invented. Bit 
for two eeatones from the time of Fence de Leon, the inteicrt 
was wholly benevolent and individual. In 1774, at li^ 
wsH opened a government school. Such American deaf-m 
BS received any instruction were sent to S^gland. In tla 
year 1815, however, Hev. T. H. Gallaudet, a recently ordniwi 
minister in Connecticut, interested in the deaf-mute child rf 
hie neighbor, undertook her instruction. The attentioo df 
othera ppuioed, steps were taken to found an instdtntiiA 
Mr. Gallnudot was made director. He at once visited 4' 
Bchools of England and Scotland, and spent thrve n 
vith Sioan.1 in I'ari^. Immediately upon his retura 
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f Xwued at Hartford " The Connecticut Asylum for the 
^tioii of Deaf and Dumb Persons." The State Legbla- 
i^ppropriated five thousand doUai-s. Private means did 
Later, OongTcsR granted the institution twenty-three 
res of land, whose proceeds form a part of the 
ini endowment, and, upon the assumption that the one 
^tution would be sufficient to accommodate the deof- 
Ptes of the country at large, the name was changed to 
' "American Asylum for Deaf-Mutes at Hartford." But 
my children were found so affected, and in 1818 the New 
lork Institution was opened as a day-school, and for several J 
IS under the direction of the State Superintendent, arl 
ler public ehools, ' 

Following these were established similar asylums in 
IPennsylvania (1831), Kentucky (1823), Ohio (1887), Illinois 
1(1837), Virginia (1839), Indiana and Tennessee (1847). North 
[Carolina and Georgia (1845), and South Carolina (1848)— 
twelve in all, in as many Stales, in thirty years. 

There are now sixty-one institutions in thirty-fire States 
(Delaware, Louisiana, Nevada, New Hampshire, and Ver- 
mont, arranging for the education of their deaf in adjoi 
ing States), two Territories— New Mexico, and Utah, and the 
District of Columbia. Eleven States have two or more each ; 
New York has six, and Missouri four. These schools enroll 
in the aggregate nearly eight thousand pupils, and represent 
an expenditure of a million and a half of dollars. More than 
half of them are public institutions, and all, with x>erhei)S 
half a dozen exceptions, receive State (or municipal) aid. 
Yet a large majority of them require tuition fees, and ai 
made exclusive or pauper eatabliahments. 

In deaf-mute instruction two methods are chiefly used; 
that of De I'Epee, the sign method, introduced by Gallau- 
det, and in exclusive use in this country for fifty years. 
includes writing, and teaches by means of objects, gestures, 
and arbitrary symbols. The other is the German or articu- 
lation method, and involves lip-reading. This begins with I 
the voicing of simple sounds, slowly and distinctly by the in- , 
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atruotor, whoso motions are carefully watched by tbe< 
and artorwnril imibitod. Other sounds follow 
order of their difliciilty. The method was first introducedintii 
iho Unitetl Hiatra by the Clarke Institution, Northamptofl, ' 
Mnssiu^hiisotte, iu 1867. Bince ita successful use there ithMi 
b(H!ii iiiLnnluced elsewhere, noticeably, and with equal n 
■ultu, by the " New York Bchool for Improved InstructkM," 
fuimded soon after, by the Boston Day-School, and othEH. 

BoAldea these estAhllshmonls fur elementary iustrucUas, 
there was chartered in 18B7, and opened seven years kter, it 
'Washington, in connection with tlie Columbian Univeni^ 
the " National Ceaf-Muto College " for advanced instroctloil. 
It olTors the usual collogo coui-se, and usee the same loO- 
books. The Iowa school also, besides the usual eteraontu; 
{(nidwl countcs, has advanced academic, art, and industii)! 
departments. 

Concerning industrial training it need only be saidUmt 
all schools provide it in some form, and there are few pon- 
tiniis in life which the well-taught individuals of this clav 
may not 1111 to public profit as well us [lersonal credit. The 
industrial exhihihi of duif-mutes at recent expositions are a 
monument to their skill and intelligence.* 

S. Education of the Blind. 
There are estimated to be about thirty thousand blind in 
tlie United States ; of these, less than three thousand ore ra- 
ported OS receiving any formal instiTiction. The attempt 
to provide for their education, while older than that of the 
deaf in Europe, was introduced into the United States fifteen I 
years later. The "Hospital forthe Three Hundred," founded 
in Paris in 12G0, was only an asylum, no attempt being made 
at systematic mental training prior to Valentine Haiiy, the 
" Apostle of the Blind," who in 1786 published a relief priut, 

" At New Orloons (1885) oigliteen luBatutioos tturfe eihibiti of both llt- 
nory nnd iudiutrial producta, the Intter inflludiiig noedUwork, prlutisg, 
ehoemidiiDf, corpentr/, photograpliy, drawings, and Adb art. 
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Bfive years later opened a scliool for the blind. This, re- 

iag tbe king's sanction and favor, became afterward tlie 

li Institution of France," and has been followed by 

y others in the intervening century: lirst in Germany, 

B in Bussia, England, Scotland, and the United States. 

Howe — educator and philanthropist, whose 

le is inseparably associated with the work in the United 

—belongs also the honor of its introduction. The 

; Institution in Boston (1833) did for the blind of 

^England and the East what the American Asylum at 

feord acomplished for deaf-mutes. Others were immedi- 

f founded, one in New York the same year, and another 

idelphia the year following. By the middle of the 

ry, there were eleven. There are now thirty-two such 

hitions in thirty States: tbe blind of Connecticut, Dela- 

t Uaine, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Ehode 

1, and Vermont, being accommodated in neighboring 

; and New York and Maryland having two iostitu- 

^each. 

I reputable schools of this class afford_instruction in 
t Bubjectfl of the average curriculum of secondary insti- 
tutions, including a full course in mathematics, the lan- 
guages, and history, the philosophical studies, and some- 
thing of natural science. To this are generally added some 
form of industrial training and always music. The one is 
given as part of the general culture which every child needs, 
not less than as a means to intellectual growth ; the other as 
satisfying the peculiar need incidental to blindness. 

That the industrial training called for is neither insignifi- 
cant in character nor seriously reetricted in variety, appears 
ftom the occupations of the educated blind.* In a late re- 
part of tbe United States Commissioner of Education, the fol- 
lowing atatisUca are given ; and, while it ia not supposed that 

' At thB New OtloBtiB £jqKisi^on the eibibit of the tilind 
IBmarksbk. A Aozan insmutJODa in this ooanCry were ifipre£onl«d, 
IS mua; forma of industry— nil &om children. 



d was quita ^^M 
»onl«d, and ^^M 
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fixe list is complete iu any particular, it is suggi^tiTe ot the 
industrial importance of the cta^: 
Oempaiions of t/ie Blind. 
BupMintendcmtB of instituticitiE. . *I6 Fiano-tuners li 
Teochcn in Bchi>al> not tor the Campoura and publishcn of mo- 
blind ea MB li 
ToDotiere of the blind ...fI36 OradoBtes from ooUegeB l! 
Hlnijitota 36 MBDurncMring'. if 

Studying or praotioing Inw K Hnndicmftsmen VI 



T 



PubllBhoTB 

Agents and locturerB. . 
Qeneral tcochcra of mu 
Church orgonista 



Campoura and publishcnof mo- 

BiB 1 

OraduBtes from ooUegeB l! 

MBDurncturing'. 
HBUdioraftsroen 
McrcbBnts. . 

Farmers. 

Newadealera.. 
Deulers la inal 
Ilorsc-duide;^. 

It appears that about seven hundred, o 
of tlie whole, have to do with music — next to handicraft, tla 
largest single interest. Education along this line is c " 
mount importance. It is on the side of culture and 
ment and the growth of the genUer feelings, and very fiof 
eriy fornas a part of every course. 

Fundamentally, all literary training rests upon the ability 
to read. Two principal alphabets have been designed, bofli 
employing the fingers. In the one are used raised letters, 
either in the common or some slightly modified form. Ths 
other makes use of dots or points, raised also, but not resem- 
bling the letter in any way, A modification of the latter-* 
system of point-writing and printing — is the one generally 
in use in tho United States. In 1856 it was said there wbW 
but forty-six books for the blind published in English; non 
there are three large publishing-houses in this country iloot 
The poin^aystem has also been applied to musical notation. 

No study of the blind in this country, their eduoaUon, 
the means employed, and their success, would be in Wj' 
sense complete that failed to include the case of Lam* 



L*TI 
tOi 



II tho UniKid swa 



sa. A de; 
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A deaf-mute, and blind, and hor other senses 
3, the liinitations of her life have scarcely been 
in the world's experience, much less the marveloua 
d her education. The case has been repeatedlf^ and 
ily described, but must remain of perennial interest,* 
le became, one is tempted to say, Dr. Howe made her. 
y of her training should be familiar to every teacher, 
irk," says Prof, Hall (referring to Dr. Howe), " was so 
IB and successful that it remains one of the greatest 
sof pedagogical skill; and his studies of his pupil 
the most interesting period of her education may 
1 almost classical for the psychologist. " 

S. Education of the Feeble-Minded. 
en stalest have made permanent provision for the 
ble maintenance, education, and training of those 
B minds. In these States are nineteen schools and 
with nearly four thousand inmates, all of whom, 
e exception (the New York State Custodial Asylum 
tie- Minded Women), are children, 
e schools are provided idth over four hundred teaoh- 
a course of training which, while chiefly industrial, 
comprises, according to the capacity of the children, 
ng of language, calculation, and the use of the pen- 
ough this must be meager, the importance of sya- 
and persistent and ujiiform intellectual exercise, 
s may be, but with an lnt«lligent purpose, can not 
etimated. Next fo this, possibly first in importance, 
more available is the industrial training, the ability 

Und osao, promismg to be of Hoarccly less interest, ia tlmt of HbIcd 
'Alabama — a second Lmua Bridgmao — b report of whose condi- 
Melleotiial 'beginmnt^ mn; be found in the '' Annual Bepoit of 
B loBtitutioD," Boaton, for 18BT. A Qotioe appean in "Scicnoe," 
wry M, 1888. 

>niia, CooDccticut, Illmoia, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Ecntucly, 
, MassacbuscttB, Miohigao, Minnesota, Nabra^ka, New York, 
yaniMiylYwiifc - 
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to uae tlie ortfaus of the body, to Eubordinat« tliem to llu ' 
sinipto ptir|MW(«i of the mind, the use of tools luid implenmti, 
and a knowk'dge of things. 

In the lUioois Institution and a few other school* 'SM 
pirton exorcisea have boon tried with the most markodi 
■atisfKctor; rraulto. 

4. Heformatorles. 

It has been said that iaBlitutions for refonnatoi? edoo- 
tiou began in this country as "Houses of Befuge"; tluL 
lutvr, thoy wore called " Reform Schools," both names being 
discarded in the more recently established institutioM Ot 
like f tin ellona—" Industrial Schools." In its unqunliflri 
fonn the statement is misloading', though true to Uie s^A 
of progress, Tlie si^iflcanee attacliing to it seeniB to 1* 
that the institutions described are coming t(> bo more and 
niore educativo, and so rogonorative, rather tliau merely C<M- 
rectional and retributive. Discipliue tlirotij^h growth is su- 
perior to any oocrcion. Bmidea. not all institutions 
culled are for the Ticious and law-breaking. The syBtem 
include aa well the- unfortunate, the homeless, the evilly- 
surrounded, the idle and vagrant, the needy. And, whetii- 
er the term used bo "Houses of Correction" or "Indta- 
trial Schools," "Orphans' Homes" or "Houses of Deten- 
tion," " Farm-Schools," " lieforraatoriea," or. as in France^ 
"Correctional Colonies," or "Hogged Schools," as in El^ 
land and Scotland, or by whatever name, they concern » 
body of necessitous youth of both seses, not always nnr 
usually of the criminal class, but numerous and dangwr- 
ous, except their impetuous energies be directed into whole- 
some service, 

Tho contemporary reformatory in.stitution in (his coun- 
try dates from the year 1820, in the founding of the New 
York House of Refuge, on Bandall's Island. This does j 
not imply that no previous care hod been had and ex* i 
ercised in behalf of wayward youth. Plymouth Colony, | 
in ISfifi, bad "joyued to Ut« ^tiaon. a House of O0Q4&- i 
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fcon," * and other cotnmutiities and States, and every gea- 
k^ntion, perhaps, had felt the danger and sought to stay it ; 
^vt action was local and temporary. The Plymouth es- 
^«iment hore no fruit in similar institutions, and was itself 
Soon abandoned. The New York "House" originated in 
blie efforts of Edward Livingston and others, and was purely 
^hilan thropi c. 

The Boston House of Eeformation was established in 1826, 
and one in Philadelphia two years later. For almost twenty 
years these seem to have been regarded us local experiments, 
and not generally underatood. Then came the "Isaac T. 
Hopper Home" and "Western House of Refuge," both in 
Kew York, and an institution for boys at New Orleans. 
All these, it should not be lost sight of, had been instituted 
by individual beneficence and philanthropy, and, though 
receiving occaaioual aid from the State, they were yet pri- 
vate institutions, or privately founded and managed by cor- 
porations. In the year 1848 was established at Westborongh, 
Massachusetts, a State Keformatory, and that it was the right 
and policy of the State to care for this class soon came to 
be common sentiment. Similar institutions were directly 
opened in Pennsylvania, Maine, Connecticut, New Hainp- 
ahire, and Ohio, followed since by other States both West 
and South. 

Of Beform Schools proper there are sixty in twenty-five 
States. These have approximately fifteen thousand inmates, 
supported at an annual cost to the public of two million dol- 
lars. Besides these, there are from four to five hundred 
" Homes " and asylums for orphans, dependent and vagrant 
children, which, since the Chaj'leston (South Carolina) 
" Home," 1790, have housed and reared and educated half a 
million children. Of the Industrial Reform Schools, eighty- 
three per cent are State or municipal. The former are 
chiefly public ; of the latter more than half axe denominar 
tional. Tho establishment, following the war, of homes for 
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Boldiera' orphans, and the recent provision of some of &e 
Western States to furnish separate care for almshouBfl ciiU- 
dren, liave greatly increased tlie enrollment in these inA 
tutions. 

In all of them, whether reformatory or preventive only, 
three phases of training seem not only desirable hutni 
Bury. The nature of the instruction here, also, must bed* 
tennined by Iho clasB want. 

First, tlioro are needed habits o! industry. This is ma- 
versally admitted, and has led everywhere to the introduction 
and pursuit of farm and shop and household exercisefr-ei- 
ercjses in the practice of which may bo taught, if not trada 
and special buslnesaea, at least the principles of industry and 
the busy habit. These are great conservera of purity, and, 
from pedagogical motives only, to liave fixed these tenden- 
dee is so much fundameutal gain. A few of these school) 
have farms, thirty institution)! reporting souiowhat of ag^ 
culture and more of gardening. In most of the institution) 
for girlB, house-work is required ; laundry and tailoring in 
twenty-four, and iu these and others shoemaking, cau&seot- 
ing, carpentry, amithinfr, etc. 

To furnish a second kind of training, as 
all other instruction, and as a means uf literary and afOr 
demic drill, the common branches ore taught, of which, tw- 
sides reading and arithmetic, history and drawing and mu- 
sic, for obvious reasons, are emphasized. The schools report 
in the aggregate fifty thousand volumes in their libraries, 
which, well selected and used under intelligent guidance, an 
an important factor in their education. 

As a third function of these schools, If anything he St 
complished, they are called to establish right ethical senti- 
ments, and develop standards of conduct. This is effected | 
slowly, if at all, and only by virtue of the wisest foresight ( 
and patience. Toward the fbiingof such moral and restrain- i 
ing influences, transferring authority from without to within, 
perhaps nothing has been more generally efficient than the 
acbooi-room diacipUnQ -. the liabit of regular and instant oW m 
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; subordination to authority for a common interest ; 
leral spirit of cooperation ; the growth of a class 
hy ; the froqueut self-sacrifice, and the rendering ol 
I to companions and teachers ; and the constant fa- 
y with the moderation of impulses and frankness of 
lOr which the well-regulated school-room uniformly 

igether, the right management and discipline of these 
—almost one hundred thousand of them in the schools, 
irgor number yet without— constitute one of tbe most 
jpconomic and educational problems of the day. 

r 5. Indian Education. 



ddo of New England and the other Atlantic colonies, 
liest attemplB to educate tlie Indian were by the Cath- 
Father Juan Roger in Carolina, in 15G6, and Bena- 
mong the Pueblos of the Southwest, half a century 
}gan the work of teaching the savage reading and the 
ive arts of life. In the early part of the last century 
1 missions were established among the Indiana of 
•a California, whose dracendanta are known as "Mia- 
diana."* The first colonies on the Eastern coast were 
1 upon land-grante in which care for the Indian was 
tbe stipulations. The charter of the Virginia Com- 
nd, fifteen years later, the supplementary acts of the 
tl Assembly, specified as one of their functions, " the 
ment of God's kingdom among the heathen people." 
the Chi'iatian faith may he propagated among the 
n Indians," was one of the reasons assigned for the 
ig of the College of William and Mary ; and for a 
d years the organization of the college included an 
school. For many yeara also prior to the Ecvolution 

Hekn Ihint JaoliBon's "A Century of DiBhoDDr," and "Eo- 
bIso, report bj Mrs. Jackpon to tbo rnitfd SUtus IndUtn Com- 
8S, and one by Protl U. C. foiutar, 188T. 
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WiUiiun anil Mary shared with Httrvard a bequest 
Itobort Boyle* "for mointjumug and educuling 
ticliolttra." 

noon after tlie foiiiiding^ of Harvard, tlin Gcnenl 
of MosKHchuBctU uitlorcd " that the county courts in 
jurifliiictioii tako caru that tlie Indians of the fieveml 
bo civiliEPtl," and about tbo same time was begun 
\rork of John Eliot, teaching them, looming their 
trniiHlutinf^ tbo Bible, and setting them off into 
'■Thdymust bociviliied," he said, "as well as, if notiii< 
to their being, Cbristianieed." The mantle of Eliot sea 
have fallen ujmn Eleazer Wbeelock, who in 1743 openedm 
his own Iiouao a school, which for many years he 
toiued at his own expense, feeding, clothing', and schooling 
Indian childrun from the neighborhood. This was followed 
ten years later by Moore's Indian Charily School, enroliiiig 
fifty to sixty children annually until about 1770, when^ 
was merged into and became the nucleus of the nviAj 
founded Dartmouth College. Hamilton College. New Tori;, 
had u tumilar orij^in (1812). 

Up to this tiaio the effort to educate the Indians h»d 
been almost wholly individual, much scattered, and entirely 
without concert or plan. Next to Eliot's labora and Moore'a 
Charity School the work with the Oneidas in New Turk 
tlu-ough and after the Revolution was probably most efficient 
The descendants of this tribe in New York and Wisconnn 
are said to be practically self-supporting, having their owa 
cliurches and schools, owning their lands, and being fairly ' 
industrious. Following the Catholic missions, Proteatant 
churches sought and found numerous fields for both re- 
ligious and secidar service. The ]M!oravian8 early in tlis 
eighteenth century and the Quakers uear the close, Episco- 

• Diud HBl. 

t WhaUrer may ho thought of the wi^om nf EUaC'a metliods, th«M 
fburteea "pmyinj; town*" bnvo na hbtorio Inlerest wholly apart from 
tbolr teliglalu aim. 
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, Melhodiata Baptists Preabyteriana, and nunacrouH 



i, Melhodiata, Baptists, Preabyteriana, and nunacrouH 
Ctuon and Indian missionary associatioos, have many fold 
acxeased the efforts to serve the Indian. Sometiniea the 
Crvice ha.s added to his knowledge arid happiness, some 
imes to his knowled^ only. The best meant oflicea hai 
kot Tinfrequently been the moat short-sighted 
^umal. All that had been accomplished at the opening of 
abe century was to show that the average Indian was not 
lacking either in abUity (intellectual) or skill. It remained 
to "be seen whether he have the requisite flexibility of 
temper, the adaptability to take on the co-oi)erative 
confiding habit of civilized life. 



r of ^^ 



For half a century the almost uniform attitude of the 
Government toward the red man wa.s one of military do- 
minion. Nominally the administration has been by civil- 
ians ; hut the policy has not generally been a civilizing one. 
Coercion and treachery and neglect have sometimes taken 
the place of nurture and fidelity and the wise forbearance 
that mark true teaching.* 

From the fi.rst, Congress was supposed to 
of supervision over the race, neither knowing how nor seek-^ 
ing, however, to establish fiscd relations of comity or helpful- 
aees. About 1 820 was made an appropriation of ten thousand 
dollars called the civilization fund, which was for many yeara 
the only Government aid to Indian education. The Indian 
Bureau, at present belonging to the Department of the In- 
terior, was created in 1833. Not, however, till the so-called 
" peace policy " of President Grant's Administration was any 
particular emphasis placed upon education. The positiv*. 
course of Government then and subsequently, and the 
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• An laiHan vislIiQg Wiihiajfton in 1880, being callud upon, mndo thd 
(bllowinft spceoh to offluiiil listenera ; " Four jenra ago tlia Amorican pcopla 
premiaod lu be Giands urith na. Tbay lied. Tlmt ia nil."—" Beport of 
ttia Bureau of Ethnology," lBJfl-'80, p. eao. 
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operation with eniating; agenciea, marlc the beginning of In- 
dian education an now known. 

In order to understand the prcaent conditioiiB it is neo» 
sary to recall certain aduiiiiiiilrative facts. Prof. FunUf 
summarizes tlie Government IiiUiiui policy under three heads; 
" treaties, the rosorvation and agenuy aystems, and the ad- 
ministrative and judicial departnienta at Washington." 

Of the first, Qeneral Sherman is quoted as sayin(f,'"W< 
have niaile more than a tliousand treaties with yarioui In- 
dian trilH*, and have not kept one of them." * 

Growing out of the treaty system, and as a part of tht 
inevitable accompanying compromisea, are the "resewir 
tions." These amount in the aggregate to more than 213,- 
000 square miles. t Of this policy the almost uniform tarti- 
mony is that it is irredeomahly vicious. " The reeermtitn 
line is a wall tliat fences out law, civil institutions, am] Bodal 
order, and admita only despotism, greed, and lawlessness.' 

Supplementing this treaty-reservation policy is the agenof 
system, whereby each nsorration is provided with a QoT- 
ernmout representative, resident and supreme. That almoit 
unlimited power held as a political reward easily, de^elle^ 
ates into a source of abuses nuiat be expected. 

So general hod become the impression that the first df Iheee 
was a mistake, that Congress in 1871 enacted tha.t thereafter 
" no Indian nation or tribe within the territory of the United 
States shall be acknowledged or recognized as an independ- 
ent nation, or tribe, or power, with whom the United ^t&Ut 
may contract by treaty." And seven years later, ei^batly 
persuaded of the viciousness and general unfairness of the 
reservation policy, Congress passed the " General I^d in 
Severalty Bill," authorizing the President of the United 
Slate.t, according to his judgment, to allot the land in any 
reservation to tlie Indians located thereon. 

* Addnsu atProt C. C. 'P^dUt, Mohawk Lake Conferonce, laSS. 
t Tlieoiie liDglo rCBerTUtloD of tbo Indian Teniloi; is krger tluiD ill 
Heir Strand, 
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So much has been said tho bettor to exhibit the little that 
is known of the piu'ely educational work beiag done among* 
tihe Indians. Tho problem is a complex one aud far from 
present settlement. Abused confidence among them, the 
disorders growing out of a. conamon ownership in laud, the 
evils of a mafhine-made a^ncy, a large enforced idleness, 
and the dissipation incident to unaccustomed modes of life, 
aiesative the best results. It is not too much to say that for 
no single year' in the history of this question has the full 
(dvilizing force of the simplest education had room to be 
felt. Further, the elevation of a people fi-om a ■wandering 
liimter^s life to a settled industrial one is a matter not of a 
year or years, but of generations. In such a process education 
requires more than books and forms. Even the restraints of 
an agricultural life may bo too exacting. The nearest in- 
dustry that suits his taste, lying on the side toward civiliza- 
tion is, pcdagogically speaking, the losson next to be learned. 
But the conventionalities of the new life must also be 
learned. As one of the conditions of any general co-opera- 
tion the language of their surroundings must be known, 
means of intercourse and record adopted, new attitudes of 
mind and desire; and the part of education most essential is 
"making one understand what kind of place this world is, 
what one's relations to it are, and consequently his rights, 
duties, and responsibiUties." • 

That this is the kind of education the Indians are every- 
where getting nobody supposes. That individual schools, 
and individual pupils in many schools, are getting it, can 
scarcely be denied. And it is by the elevation of intUviduaia 
that races are civilized. 



Since 1882 there has been a special "Education Division*^ 
in the Indian Bureau. Tho Urst superintendent was 
M. Haworth, who at his death (1885) was succeeded by tl 

• W, Q. anaoiur, " The Forum," Mny, 1887, p. 860. 
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present iiicumbiMit, Hon. J. B. EQey. Besides 
liidiaiiH and tlm Ave civilized tril>cs in the Indian TenittJj 
—two classca with which tlie present consideration is chiaBj 
concrmed — there are the romnante of the Six NatJoiu 
NewTork, scattering settlements in half a dozen, other Stota 
twst of the Mississippi River, and those in tribal relations, oa 
accuaut of which will be Uero taken. 

The btdian school -population aggregates jiearly lliirtj- 
nine thousand, scattered over nineteen StatoB and Territo- 
ries, with a school onrollniont of about sixtoen thoiuanl, 
and a daily attendanco of thirty-four per cent. Wlien it ti 
considcro<l that but furty-nue per cent of the school cenm 
of cities throughout tlic United States are daily in gchoid, 
the succesH among Indian children seems surprisingly (frett, 
If the centers of civillmtioii, with from fifty yearn to two 
centuries of school oxperienco, and resting upon a ciriliM- 
tion reaching back to Alfred tlie Great, may take pride ioR 
little, what hope may not bo cherished of the future of tba 
Indian I 

As appears from the table, Indian schools are : 1. ThsM 
under Uie immediate charge of the Indian Ofllce, about nr- 
enty per cent of all. 2. TboHe for whose support apecial 
appropriations are regularly made, but which are not man- 
aged directly by the Bureau. 3. A class of schools chiefly 
maintained by miasionary or church organizations, or under 
private endowment, but schooling a definite number of In- 
dian children by ^reement with the Department TUe« 
are the " Contract Schools " — item three in the table. 4. The 
schools of the Indian Territory. Bemdea these there are a 
few schools in the far West, chiefly niaintainod by societiw 
or individuals, with uncertain support, and from which oiilf 
imperfect statistics are to he had. 

(1) Bureau Sohonls. 
The first claea arc under the general management of 
Superintendent Riley. They comprise boarding, day, and 
induatritil traiulug echoola— numbering one hundred and 
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Briy-three. The boarding-schools have about half of all 
lie pupils. In the industinal schools, and in tho boarding- 
i^ools, indeed, are taught the commoa processes of farming 
md related tasks — dairying, stock-raising, fencing, building, 
litching, and domestic management and service ; in some 
rf them blacksmithing, carpentry, etc. At Standing Eock, 
Dakota, there is an A^icultural School, having a farm 'with 
one hundred and Bfty acres under cultivation, and about 
EBxty pupils ; and an industrial boarding-school with twice 
the enrollment. The Nomial and Training School at Santee 
Agency, Nebraska, is particularly worthy of note. It was 
Gffganized in 1870, and gives instruction in reading, writing, 
drawing, arithmetic, English composition, geography, his- 
tory, physiology, and music. From this, and from the Hamp- 
ton and Carlisle schools, have been furnished a large number 
of Indian young men and women as teachers to other agen- 
cies. A graduate of the Hampton school is principal of 
the Shawnee boarding-school, another at Pawnee, etc. At 
Cbilocco, two educated Kiowa gii-ls and a Comanche In- 
dian man have the local management. The normal school 
referred to accommodates both sexes. It has an industrial 
department, with thirteen instructors, and provides train- 
ing in carpentry, smithing, shoeniaking, brick-maJdng, and 
farming for the hoys, and housekeeping and related tasks 
for the girls. It has thirteen teachers in the academic 
school, uses eighteen buildings, and enrolls over two hun- 
dred students. 

Botli the Pine Kidge Indians and the Osages have com- 
pulsory education laws of their own construction and en- 
forcement, pronounced the "best ever devised." A child's 
absence from school, except for good reasons, cuts off the 
rations for the whole family. The Osages, a rich tribe, with 
landed possessions and large money annuities, in their own 
Council (1883), and not directly influenced by the United 
States authorities, provided for an attendance of not less 
than sis months yearly. The school age is generally from 
ail to sixteen years. 




: b> the second cltt 
ft at9 foot tnioing^Aools— at Carlisle; Fmn 
^ dnkKea, Indon Tezntorv. Genoa, Nebraska, m 
I, Oiegon — the Hampton Institute Virginia, at 
~1 Itutitate, lecwTViux, Kansas; the Xdncoln Inst 
lelphia; and the St. Igiiatias Mission, on U 
1 BeaerTaticti. Kontana. The first of ail these i 
I that at Carlisle, Pennsylvania. Capttii 
t. Prati, being put in possession of serenty-four Indif 
prisoner! at St Augustine (1875), nndertook their educatia 
At Eiret chiefly iodiistrial, upon the removal of the school i 
1S78 to Carlisle, formal instraction was begun in lilwai 
branchna as well, and with the number more than double 
Thiiy nm tnu^ht, besides books, carpentry, harness-makiii 
shiiemiikitiit, blackHmithms, csrciage-maldiig, tinsmithin 
hnkhiK, wwiiiKi lawBArjViig, a.Tii laaTavn^. Toa « 
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^^a-rnpton and the Western schools is much the same. At 

^— a^liale has been recently introduced a device, possibly 

^^^i^iipted elsewhere, for acquainting Indian youth with the 

^^^ys and insights and conventionalitiea of civilized life. It 

^* loiown as "outing," and consists in putting into farmers' 

^^•dUies boys and girla who have had a partial training in 

*He school. They remain on the farm from a few months 

"*<» a year, receive nominal wages, are admitted to the family, 

^*»d not unfrequeutly attend the district school of the neigh- 

l^oriiood. Of nearly six hundred in attendance, more than 

llalf have been so accommodated. At Hampton Normal and 

-Agricultural Institute about one fifth of the six hundred 

Students are Indians, the others negroes. All receive pay 

for work, at the rate of five to eight cents an hour. 

(3.) Contract Schoola. 

Two thirds of the schools of this class are boarding- 
schools, well represented in the White's Institutes, at Wa- 
'bash, Indiana, and Mount Hamill, Iowa. Both have large 
fai-ms and shops, and accommodate each from fifty to 
seventy-five Indian children, besides a small number of 
whites. 

The former are received from various reservations and 
tribes, and educated for a definite xieriod at a stipulated price 
under contract with the Government Bureau. They include 
pupils from the Sioux, Wyandottea, Senecas, Modocs, Peorias, 
Miamia, Comanches, and perhaps a dozen others, of both 
sexea, and varying in ^e from eight to eighteen years. 

{i.) EducatioQ in Indian TorriWry. 

The civilized tribes of the Territory embrace the Chero- 
kees, Choctawa, Chickasaws, Creeks, and Seminoles. Each 
has an independent school system, both of common and sec- 
ondary instruction, and in the English language only. Most 
of the teachers are educated Indians. There are sustained 
boards of education, directors, superintendents of public 
schools, and an annual teachers' institute for each nation. 
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Bi thp iiijiimgt'mimt tlie local noigbborliood provida 
hoiue nu*l funiiluiv; tlie nation, the books and teaclicn. i 

[ii the c lemon tar J schools, the Five Nations enrol] ant 
tight tUoiLsand pupils; in the eecondaty schools, fifteen hui^ 
dred. The Cherokees and Chickasaws each maintain h 
orphan school and asylum, that of the former bavingoat 
hiindi-od and fifty inmates. Tlie Creeks and Cherokocs,!! 
a part nf tlieir Ky9ti>in, support sopamte schools for the ftmr 
hundn^l tiiHix hundred negro children among them. C^ 
ediKTution of the racea, while the exception, is not luwoo- 
mon. The Choctaws and Creeks have mainlainud regularly 
from forty to fifty of their youth at colleges in Uib StatM; 
imd Dr. T, A. Bland is authority for the staleineut llul 
" there in not in the Cherokee nation an Indian man, wnmu, 
or child of sound mind, fifteen years of ago or over, whoctm 
nut road and write." 

Out of a Echool [Hipulatiou of fifl«ea thousand the ¥m 
Nations provide regiiiai- instruction for more than nine Ihou- 
■and, or sixty-two per cent. This is a more general partid- 
patiou in the boneHbi of the public schools than waa eujofcil 
in the States of Alabama, Arkansas, California, Flraidit, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, or Virginia, for the same ye-or. 

G. JSducation in Alaska. 
Alaska is ao far away from most of the States, so little is 
known of its people, so habitually do wo associate them in 
r thoughts with the American Indians, that the education 
of the Territory is scarcely regarded even by school-men as 
belonging to our system. And yet there are towns whose 
adult ilUteracy can be in many cases paralleled in large sec- 
tions east of the Mississippi Kiver, and whose schools have 
developed a skill that strongly hints at Yankee competition. 
For half a century before its purchase by the United States 
there were maintained by the Russians boarding and day 
schools, elementary and advanced for both sexes; academies 
wiiieh taught, besides the usual bcanehea, the SlaTXHUMtwd 
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i languages, higher mathematics, navigation, and 
tny; and a theological seminary. 
natives, especially the Aleuts, are represented as su- 
Itellectually to the Indians, belong to the Busso-Qreek 
, live in good houses, dress in American garments, 
I the tools, utensils, and means of culture of a civil- 
ne. 

hundred and fifty miles to the northwest of Unimak 
ire the Pribylov Islands. In 1870 these were leased 
nty years to the Alaska Commercial Company for 
ang, one of the conditions of which contract was that 
1 for the natives should be maintained on each isl- 
the expense of the company, and for at least eight 
each year. From a recent report it appears that out 
il x>opuIation of less than four hundred there were 
1 in the two schools seventy-five children, or ninety- 
icent of the minors. The first successful school or- 
, and maintained by the Government was established 
h in 1880. A system of compulsory etiucation was 
pated and enforced, and within a year the school had 
Ddred and fifty pupils. A boarding-school for girls 
at Fort Wrangel about the sanie time, being removed 
1^ was united with the former, under the organization. 
tovemment Industrial and Training School. The 
population numbers between five and six thousand, 
n twelve hundred are enrolled in thirteen schools. 
ber of these are denominational or missionary enter- 
I In 1885 there was created the oIBce of " General 
Df Education in Alaska," and Mr, Sheldon Jackson 
pd to the jK)&itiou. 



Vidble Speech," bj A1e;tandi;r Melville Bell, 1867 ; " EJiicntion 
■History of its Origin, Rise, and Frogress," bj M. Anagnoe, 
life nnd Eduealion of Laura Dewey Bridgman," by Marj Lam- 
yeaca her special teacher), 1B18; "Laura Bridgman," by 
Hall, in "Aspects of German Culture," 1881. Scealso afcctcb 
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of the Perkins InatUutloQ for ihc Blind, uid notice of Laura Bridgm*ii,n 
Dickens's "Americui Notee," chap. iiL See "The Jukes," b; 
Dugdali!, 1877 ; and " Dsnt'erouB Classea of New York," by C. L. BrsM, 
1872 ; " Indian Education," " ProceedingB of Kational Education Ae 
lion," 1884, p. 177 ; " Lutest Studies on Indian KeaervsiionE," hj 
UanisoD, 18S7 ; " Education In Alaska," b; Shcldou Jacksoa. 



CHAPTER XV. 

aOFPLEMESTARy mSTITUTIOSS. 

1. Private Schools. 

In a sketch of public education in a new country^ 
schools might fill a large chapter, for it isalmostlT 
exception true that the one grew out of the othep. "' 
localities before public education by the Stato was toler 
or encouraged its benignant influence was suggested, audit) 
right to general recognition justified, by public-spirited n 
and women, who did what the community as a whole wouM ] 
not undertake. 

Private enterprise has commonly been the genesis of ft* i 
public institution. Every reform, every adoptio 
new and promising was once personal opinion. The whofe- ' 
some conservatism of government throws the burden rf ( 
proving a thing good upon individuals and societies. Iltf ' 
first manual training, the first Kindergartens, the first eitt- 
phasis of science, were bom of x>ersonaI conviction, giW 
alooe or in contracted circles, and were forced to waitfbr 
public recognition. The first art schools and galleries, and 
museums and libraries and reading-rooms ; the earliest E^l^ 
veys and explorations ; the first study and instruction in 
agriculture ; the first Indian, negro, and Alaskan schools- 
were all the product of individual effort or private co-opeis- 
tion. So the begmninga tA ■ptvtoa'rj mbaoling, the instnie" 
tion of girls and the "b-igbai e&Qca&av " 
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/^^s lionored than the "annex." And, equally so, the com- 
r^*^0 school "had ita bh'th in the abounding individual enl«p- 
E*^Be of colonial New England and New York and the 

^j^ t)anyell Maude, the flrst private schoolmaster of New 
'^^'Ig-land, was the contemporary of "Brother Philemon Pur- 
^?*^iit." Father Channing, in his " Early Eecollections of 
^'Hode Island," says that " prior to 1770 private schools were 
^•^e only ones that were continuous, even for Providence 
^*>d Kewport," In New York, throughout the State, and 
**i.to the present centuiy, the supplementary services of indi- 
"Viduals were the impulse that, through Governor Clinton 
ftOd Gideon Hawley, eventually bi-ought about the present 
Public-school system. 

Moreover, in many States, both East and West, even after 
the public schools were begun, the private schools were these 
public schools continued by subscription. The average 
length of the school year, in Uiirty-siK States reporting, is a 
fraction over six niontha. Excluding tlie six States — Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
and Rhode Island, having the long^t terms (nine and a half 
montlis) — the average length for the remaining States is 
barely five months. In these States, the private school 
comes in as a valuable supplemental agency extending the 
school term ; not uufrequently continuing the same teacher, 
and by common consent, if not by law, more or less of the 
same supervision and tlie established course. Besides these 
also there is a class of secondary schools similar in gi'ade to 
the public high-school. In cities these take the form of 
ladies' seminaries, or boys' classical schools, numbers of 
which may yet be found, especially in the South and East. 

A secondary school of somewhat different character is 
the so-called business college.* There is unquestionably a 

* The Brjant ond Stratlon " InWrnntional Cheln of Commordal Col- 
legw," bai{un a quartcc of a oontoiy ago, many of wHch raiuBiii 
Ivger (dtlca, la sa intcrestlag dtvelopmeat in Amoriciui oducatioD. 
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I sufficient reason for its existence. General Garfield ffll 
I that "business schools were an attempt to answer thai 
demand for a practical education " — a kind of mulaiiwl 
prolost of the provident mind against the too common nfrl 
practical education of the elementary sciools. The putt* ■ 
asks u really available cultiirc. 

Ont of envii-oning conditions, and the constitutional bn 
patience of a long preparation, have been evolved the tni- , 
school, the business institute, commercial college, etc, 9iP 
ting themsolvea up in recent years as professional bi' 
K chartered and authorized to issue diplomas and a 
degrees, and now, in the fullness of unlicensed Philistiman, 
without established curriculum, but assuming to included 
circle of practical knowledge — to book-keeping, penmanabipy 
Lnd aritlunetio they have added political ecU 
lomics, commercial law, modern languages, phonogreplqS 
telegraphy, etc There are two hundred schools of the dai^ 
vitli almost ilfty thousand pupils. 

Z. Denominational Schools. 
As has been seen, the earliest approaches to the paUie 
school in this country were among a people who Btronjfl? 
dissented from established ecclesiastical authority, and, " 
more or less independent religious bodies, sought the fr»- 
dom of worship and intellectual intercourse that they 
elsewhere denied. This independent, protesting spirit, ai 
willingness to submit to anything like a liierarchal authofifji 
has everywhere been favorable to the most widely diffdse^ 
education. Eveiy phase of literary and professional anl 
technical institution bj^-i been, in turn and 
made to contribute to the general intelligence. In the lins 
of this current, co-operating more or less with State and 
vate agencies, and tooto often supplementing them, Ibl 
Church has claimed and been granted a place. Most Pro^ 
estanfa use the public schools for elementary instrudioii. 
but sustain more or less generally their own institutions fM 
superior and sometimes secondary training. 
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Among the oldest of existing denommations, tlie Metli- 
sta have for nearly a century supported church-schoob. 
sir first permanent colleg^e * was tlie now veoerable Wes- 
sn University at Middletown, Connecticut, founded in 
(L They have now similar institutioiis in every section 
tlie country, and for a decade have been especially active 
the West and South. These comprise ten theological 
tools, prominent among which are the Boston University 
tiool of Theology and the Drew Theological Seminary ; 
ly-five colleges and sLxty-ono classical seminaries, besides 
lit female colleges. 

Forty years before the Methodist Cokesbury School in 
jyland, the Presbyterians had founded the College of 
w Jersey in Princeton— not only one of the oldest, but 
w one of the solid inatitutiona of the United States. Be- 
es thirty-six colleges, Presbyterianiam supports and is sup- 
Tted by thirteen theological schools, well represented in 
inceton, Lane Theological Seminary, Cincinnati, and the 
eological Seminary of the Northwest at Chicago, 
Among the Baptists are thirty-four colleges, seven theo- 
^cal schools, and forty to fifty academies for secondary 
itruction, chiefly in the South. 

As the school system stai-ted among the Gongregation- 
sts, so it has had their constant and generous support, 
aong both colleges and academies they have a large repre- 
itatiou. Of the former, are : Harvard, in its founding ; 
Je, Dartmouth, Williams, Bowdoiu, Amherst, Oberlin, and 
! later Fiske ; of the latter, Andorer (theological seminary), 
d Phillips Academies at Andover and Exeter ; besides 
funt Holyoke and Wellesley, 

But all other denominational service in education is par- 
I and irregular compared wilh the comprehensive grasp 
the Oathohc Church. Their aim is all-inclusive, and as- 
nes no other agency. Ignoring the public school, their 

• Cokefibnry College, at Abingdon, Marjland, founded 1"E7, being 
as burned, viaa not aileriFiml rebuilt. 
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plan is coextensive with their inemberBhip. Wit}! oul 
of All Uio thcolo^col seminaries, and on« tUinl of uUfl 
fltudontii; with one fourth of the i-olle^i^tia, newly Mil 
dtwl umdemiea, and twenty-six huudrvd parochial ft 
moiitarj-) Bubools, inatructing more than half a 
children, the church is seen to be a forc« which, eduK 
nlly considered, is equaled by no other single agency bntfll 
Uovemtneiit itself.* The twelve Catholic provinces— K 
more, Boston, Chicago. Cincinnati. Milwaukee, NowOriau^l 
New York, Oregon, Philadelphia, Ht. Louis, San Fnussi«%l 
Bud Banta Fi— are subdivided into soventy-nine dioccMb | 
"The latter avcmigc from thirty-flve to forty parishes, mdid 1 
which is BUpposdd to have a school for the elomcntary t«l» I 
ing rif their children. As a, matter of fact, ninety-thnw ps 1 
cent of tlicm do maintain iiorochial schools, iu which ai 
cducatrtl, generally by the priesthood, rarely by liiymw 1 
(except in Uie teaching congregations), the S]l,063 pupDi. I 
In iidilition to theito arc S88 academies, usually for ^U, and 1 
Ot colleges.! 

The Tlieolopit'ul Spininary of St. Sulpice, Baltimore in- 1 
ceiitly raiswl U> the rank of a university, and authoriiedto I 
confer degrees), in, according to tlie "Oatliolic Year-book," 
the oldest organiaition for theological instruction in this 
oDuutry, dating from 1701. To the Catholics, also, belong 
B0v6ral industrial and reform schools, orphans' homes, and 
normal schools. 



• For ttateromit of tbo work of Iho " Brothers of Uia Chiiilta 
SohooU" Kso " EducoUoD," Novcmbtr, Decern bur, ISBS; sIm " Oovtn- 
UDiit Roport of ilm Kilucutioual Kxbibiu und ConlbraacM at tha Naw Or- 
louii ExiKiBUiaii," 188S. 

t The oomer-stone of aCnUiolio UoircrBtty wuUld in Mnjr, 1838, nM 
WuililDglon, Dlttrict of Columbia, il !■ lo roouivo itn studonu ttom tlu 
Catboliu ooUeitos, aod hi have n I\i1l univendty orgmiLtntlon. thu oatir- 
prise WW itartod hj ■ frilt of tiinie hunJrod thouMnd dollnni fkitn s Kl« 
CftldToU, of Haw York. (S«e tbo utinaiiaooiucut la '■ Auiuriaiii (,'nlhulio 
Qimrtorly Review," April, 188S.) 
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S, Evening Schools. 



C evening scliool, as found in our large cities, is a very 
product of the conditions. There are two classes in 
ijiterest it exists : 1. For children who can not be 
" ■^^"^bt into the system of day-schools ; and, 2. For (a) men 
^^^'^ women of limited education, employed during the day, 
..^^-t ambitious for intellectual and industrial improvement, 
wT'^ Q>) recent immigrants who wish to know the national 
■i^*iguago, the forms of business, and means of industry, 
"^^^Vening or night schools, like elementary industrial schools, 
^*ld nautical or floating schools, are illustrative of the atr 
^^^mpt constantly making to adjust the public-school forces 
■*i the public needs. How well it has been accomplished 
^^iaa only be suggested. 

The first evening schools were probably due to the evils 
Kjf vagrancy, and to the truancy of children, and those of 
School age. Again, they were demanded in manufacUu'ing 
"towns, and, generally, in cities for messengers, clerks, and 
servants. They were tried in New York city in 1834, but 
failed for want of teachers. Fourteen years later they were 
successfully established by the Pubhc School Society, which 
within two years had fifteen schools and eight thousand 
pupils. They were introduced into Boston through a chari- 
table organization, and legalized in 1857. The recent growth 
of the system has been rapid. The Chicago enrollment has 
more than trebled in five years ; and those of New York and 
Philadelphia doubled. 

For the most paJ^, the night-schools in the United States 
ape provided for, and used by, the niaturer classes of the 
young. Indeed, in some cities they are oi>eaed to men and 
women only, or to children beyond the compulsory school 
age, employed during the day. The abundant material re- 
sources of the country, the open avenues to industry, the 
power implied in wealth and property, drive youth into 
business before manhood even ; and, under the most guarded 
Bystems, the education is often meager and unsatisfactory. 
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To give these the opportimity of contiuuing lieirstuJis 
Iwlh politic and beneficent. New York maintains a la 
system of night-schools for this class chiefly. Witi an 
rollnient of twenty thousand, one hft lf of them are bcti! 
eighteen and twenty-ono years of age. 

For the classes described the studies are chiefly ^m 
ary. Tliey include, primarily, writing and calculation 
eluding book-keeping), grammar aod physiology, someti 
hblory, and always drawing. Occaaiooally there an il 
duced the elcmente of geometry and al^bra; and inCSi 
nati general history and elocution, both of which are eai 
from the Boston course. Perhaps the most profltabl*] 
of the instruction are book-keeping and drawing, Fot 
tain classes, industrial training b fundamentaL It shin 
borne in mind that, in these schools, is no hard aoS 
course of study to which all are held, and the completii 
which counts for advanced standing, Boston only,sal 
appears, has made any successful attempt to establiiih a g 
Usually, upon entrance, each applicant chooses his woi 
is rarely chosen for him, even by adyice. Few take all 
is offered. That it seems necessarily so is the niisforta 
not so much the school, as the social conditions. 

Not all night instruction, however, is elementary, 
sixteen of the larger cities making returns (18&1), five i 
one evening high-school each, and Brooklyn two. Tl 
tendance upon these seven schools alone aggregates! 
three thousand students, representing more than o. hid 
trades, and justifying the agency beyond criticism. 
educator has said, " There is no argument for the r^ 
high -school that does not apply with equal force b 
evening class of like grade." And, as might have 
predicted, this night high-school is far more eflcieal, e 
ing more certain good results than the elementary e« 
school. Attendance is more regular, and study mO 
the purpose. New York, Boston, Pateraon, Cincinnati 
Brooklyn, all sustain elaborate courses of study, or n 
Jong lists of aubjectii oScrc4, Im-co. ^\ijii « 
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Philadelpliia has among the secondapy classes one 
-English school and one Italian-En gliali ; Louisville 
; San Francisco, Spanish ; Boston, whal«vep 
igUciges tho demand justifies . 
last-named city requires examination for Q:dmission 
iigh-achool, as in other parts of the syafem ; the 
tion including reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
ly. A half-dozen cities give certiflcatea of profl- 
ar completed work. 

sg evening schools also which offer advanced and 
jchnical instruction are those of the Maryland Insti- 
timore, and Cooper Union, New York. 
■ Cooper was bom in New York city, February 12, 
ere he died in 1883. He had but a single year of 
g, yet in his manhood he took a man's interest in all 
bCems the public or individual welfare. He was 
Dt in the development of public-school education in 
re city. He was a trustee and officer of the Public 
lociety; later, a school commissioner, and through- 
3ife identified with the schools. The high opinion 
lof the value of education, both from a business point 
And in its moral aspect, led him early to consider 
might contribute to the better enlightenment of 
Uini the schools did not reach. " 1 determined," he 
' ever I could acquire the means I would build such 
tution as would open its doors at night, with a full 
C instruction, calcnlatM to enable mechanics to im- 
l both the theory and the moat skillful practice of 
Heral trades ; so that they could not only apply their 
flie best possible advantage, but enjoy Uie happiness 
liring useful knowledge — the purest and the most in- 
of all sources of enjoyment." 

per Union was incorporated in 1857. As provided by 
[ of the founder, the institution, among other advan- 
l^aintains a course of academic instruction, and a 
Art, both at night. It has a, library of twenty thou- 
les, and a reading-room furnished with four hun- 
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drcd and Hfty piiricMlicaLs. The courses of inslrui^ 
ind I lilt rial beiiriugfi, wholly apart from humaimticoFi 
pliniLTy Btudie*. It includes algebra, geometry, trigta 
4>try, citlculuH, phjsicK, vlenientury and analytical cbeaA 
aitronomy, eu^Mring, deacriittire geography, maiba 
uTuI mccWmcal drawing. It is meant lo cover the elm 
ury principles of acieiioe, aud their application to tlie prM 
bufiinem of hfe. The School of Art furnishes iwitnictx 
I>ors]X)CtivG, mechanicaJ, and arL'hitectural drawing; 1 
engniying. photography, and telegraphy. Iii full,tbei 
lar course covers Ave years, whono couipletion is marin 
u diplimia and the medal of the Cooper Union. The in 
tion enrolls over four thousand students, one half of i 
are clerks and mochanics. 



« «Hi 



4. Muacuma of Art and Science. 

The rapid development of science ojid th« i 
tnming of the public attention to the study of Natort 
ic'ul investigation, and observation generally, has empl 
the great importance of collections of objects of stu 
eluding also works of art. Eseept a half-dozen of 111 
umseuros of the present are the product of the lat 
years. This is especially true of art collections, thou 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts was founded If 
the Boston Athenteum two years after. 

The National Academy of Design, New Tork, wai 
lishcd in I62C, and four years later was begun tliat n 
lection of coins, gems, and specimens of printing by t 
torical Society of Pennsylvania. If to these be ad< 
Uusetim and Gallery of Art of the New York Histor 
eiety (1804) aud the Museum of the Maryland Hi 
Soi^iety (1844}, the Wadaworth Athensum, Hartford 
the Yale School of Fine Arts (1835), and the ano 1 
partment of the Essex Institute, Salem, Mass. (1S48), e 
been named that were founded prior to 1850. The« 
uuLs number in the aggregate about thirty in two tl 
niany cities. A dosen of th«ai belong to ooUagw a 
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varies. Of the last are the Peabody Institute, Baltimore, 
the Boston Athemeum, Xienox, and Hedwood Lihraries, 
mg the most notable galleries of art is the Corcoran 
tution, Washington. Founded in 1869 and generously 
Fwed by W. W. Corcoran with an annual income of 
tity thousand dollars and its already choice collection, its 
rth and wholesome influence are assured. The princi- 
collections of the old masters are to be found in the 
ropolitan Museum of Art of New York (1870), the Bryan 
lery of tlie New York Historical Society, the Jajvis col- 
ion in Yale, and in the Pennsylvania Academy. The 
t notable institutions in the West are the Art Gallery of 
Illinois Industrial University, the Museum of Art and 
»ry in the University of Michigan, the Crow Museuin of 
; Arts, Washington University, St. Louis, and the Muse- 
of the Western Reserve Historical Society, Cleveland, 
7. To half of them there is unrestricted admission by 
public, and by nearly the same number regular lectures 



cicnce that of the Phila(lel]>hia Academy 
latural Science is perhaps the oldest, dating from 1818. 
) most others it is general in its character. Besides these, 
d developments in particular fields of science have here 
there built up special collectionB for their illustration 
verification, giving rise to museums of zoology like that 
larvard ; and botany, as the Agricultural Museum at 
sbington ; of geology and mineralogy, as at Eochestcr 
versity ; of entomology and oroithology, as the Cuttings 
leum, Vermont; and of medicine, as at the Army Medi- 
Museum, Washington, and that in Tale College. Of 
first class, the Stato Museum of New York is an admir- 
I example. It had its origin in the specimens gathered 
he progress of the State Geological Survey, begun in 
1. It comprises a library, a laboratory of analytical 
nistry, and collections of seeds and zoological and n ' 
ogical specimens, and is maintained by State grants. 
■ing many duplicate specimens, it has been a part of its 



1 
I 

1 
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policy to cncwuTO^ the establuiliiiient of tniiseums, and 
in t*n yeftn distributed to nonnal schools, coUcgw, 
acadomica iu tlie State more than twenty tboi 
and classified specimens. The enterprise is unique 
incalnilolilo beneHt. A similar but more epecific wi 
been rendered the teachers of New York city by Dr, 
maro, iu cLar^ of the American Museum of Natural 
in Central Park. The phut includes a course of ~ 
the museum rooms, prinmrily for teachers, covering, 
period of years the various phases of iiatural soil 
eluding othnnloiTy and spficial anthropological studio. 
wiut initiated in 1884. i 

The Museum of Comparative Zoology at Harvard lud ill 
oii(riu iit the collections mode by Pruf. Louis Ags^i. %' 
the year 18S8 a vast amount of material had been gathend, 
and specimens wore being received — thousands annuull;— 
from all quarters of the globe. In the year named tbtn 
came a goiiorous bequest of fifty thousand dollars to fousla 
*' national musoiim." Friends of the institution contribottd 
BQventy-flve thousand dollars, and the State Legislature OOB 
hundred thousand doUan more. The mu.seum tnanagcinciit 
is independent of the university control, though oo-opcruling 
witli aud supplementing its departments. 

The one great museum, however, both in fact and in 
making, is that of the Smithsonian Institution at Washing 
ton. It has numerous departments, the more Lmportimt of 
which are: 1. Anthropology; 2. Archseology; 3. Natural 
resources ; i. Exploitive industriea ; S. Elaborative indus- 
tries; 0. Ultimate products; and, 7. Social relations. Tbs 
Etliuologicat Bureau has made large collections in recent 
years. 

Of a more specific function are the Pedagogical Museum 
of the Bureau of Education at Washington, and that of the 
State Educational Department of New York, recently begun 
at Albany. 

In this connection, also, should bo included — though de- 
serving a larger place — industrial and other expositiona en 
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nnal agencies. The interdependence of nations, tlie 

I of interests, the divereity of conditions, and tlie 

e of skill in the world of our neighbors, have been 

lit out by these schools of competition. Even the local 

fts of limited sections of our own country, of single 

3, or particular industries, constituto a feature 

sat educational value. New industries have been cre- 

Inew resources discovered, new tools put into shops, new 

lements into fields, new machinery into factories, new 

patuB into laboratoriea ; millions of capital have been re- 

[, and the centers of population shifted, as a result of 

ions. They represent something of the nii - 

l spirit brought to the merchant's and farmer's and 

's doors. They furnish the much-needed occasions 

y comparative study within the limits of local experience. 

|is a ■wholesome club-life on a large scale, whei-e friction of 

nd brings sharpness of thinking. 

" From whatever point of view we look at them," it haa 
sen said, " whether matei-ial, intellectual, politico-economi- 
il, OP merely commercial or industrial, expositions exert a 
ecided influence on the welfare of nations. They 
lilestones of progress ; its measiu^s of the dimensions of the 
roductive activity of the human race. They make people 
cquainted with the market, they cultivate taat«, and afford 
material for valuable comparisons. They bring nations 
losep to one another, and so promote civilization." * 

5. Clttba and Circles. 
In its social significance, the distribution of culture if 
jreat educational desideratum. How to make the technical 
jid particular knowledge of the few the common experience 
if the many, this fixes the direction of all systems of edaca- 
ion. Yesterday's doctrine of a class is the wide rule of c< 
tuct to-day. To extend the boundaries of knowledge a 
)bedieiice, and man's mastery of nature, is the function of 






' J. D. Blanqnl, in " CjoIojaEdiaof PoUtioal Sciono 
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imivDKitieB and societies, of laboratories and endoved » 
wmvh. To tho college and Becondary school, the Chmiii, 
the lecture, and the press are left the diffusion of ttuKkncnVi 
edge, and making more wide-spread this ohcdience and mu- 
tery. Xjooked at from the Hucial standpoint, the latter i 
fundamental. The succes of tlie undertaking conditionilht' 
health of the social body and the perpetuity of govemmoit 
Id homogeneity of culture are political and civil strengft. 
" There ia no future for a stratified civilization " ; henco ^ 
Dciod for every pomible local agency for the exchange ud 
circulation ut the iiiature«t and mo£t saving experience. & 
is of less itniMirtauce oven that much intelligence exist tlmi 
tliat the dutit of iutelligence shall under wise direction b( 
bnmirlit within easy reach of all. It is a law of life notlot 
sociological tliun biological that vigor and fruitfidnenan 
pruinotMl by adaptation and corrc^qtondonce among the peiti. 
Personal culture and special knowlcdijv, and iiulividual ii 
vontion and local intelligence, must somehow he woi^ 
down into communities, crystuliixed into form, tutkod abont 
around hearthstonen, shaped into customs, and so erects inlo 
institutions. And to this end, born of the need and fed b7 
the spirit of local self-interest, have sprung up 
general, leas or more formally organized societies. Theyaie 
variously named, and even more diverse in constitution aad 
aim ! but, taken as a class, they are of greater importance U 
educational means than api>ears from a casual view. 

Under the guise of clubs for intellectual and social ad- 
vantage have been formed philosophical and scientific or- 
ganizations, less pretentious than the leai-ned societies ; lit- 
erary bodies for the study of the masters ; and historical 
unions, with no ofBcial countenance from the large associa- 
tions, but gathering up into ]H)rmanent records the delicate 
and far-reaching but fast-wasting threads of a rich local life. 
Then there is the modem reading circle, including societies 
for home study, correspondence schools, tho Chautauqua, and 
Agassiz Associations, etc. These can not be regarded with 
indifference vrhen it is considered that the; enroll noafly 
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^lee as many students as all the colleges of the United States 
nibined, for both men and women, and as many as all the 
Miliary institutions * taken together. 



' The " Junto," of Philadelphia, was one of ILeeai'liest social 
Inbs ■whose history is left us, and more or less closely the 
jdel of this class. It was a " club for mutual improve- 
mt," and enrolled Franklin and his few thoughtful ac- 
aces. It had weekly meetings, and was called by 
n the beat school of philosophy, morality, and politics 
1 (1727) existing in the province. About the same time 
8 a similar organization at New Haven, under the lead of 
lop Berkeley; another in Charleston, South Carohna. 
■ the Revolutionary period there were many of them. The 
it haJf of the nineteenth century has no monopoly of this 
i of culture, but in every generation it has been a 
tural outgrowth of thoughtful intercourse. 
I Contemporary clubs cover every possible field of inquiry, 
a theology and metaphysical Kpecuiation to politics and 
liculture, and concern every city, besides many of the 
irge and smaller towns. Boston, Philadelphia, St, Louis, 
Cincinnati, and New York, have been forward in encourag- 
ing the former. The Cincinnati " Literary Club " has been 
in existence since 1849, and been honored with the member- 
ship of such men aa A. R. SiMjfford, the founder, Justice 
Stanley Matthews, T, Buchanan Read, Salmon P. ChasCj 
Oliver P. Morton, George B. McClellan, ex-President E. B. 
Hayes, J. J. Piatt, and others. The membership is limited 
to one hundred. Among numerous other clubs in the same 
city, the "Unity Club," the "Historical Society," and the 
"Cuvier Club" are deservedly prominent. 

The Philosophical Club of St. Louis is jiarticularly wor- 
thy of note as the center of one of the most pronounced 



college pre- 
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philosophical movemeDts of this coimtrf. It was formed in 
!, under the influence of ex-G!overnor Brockmeyer, of 
MiaaoiUT, and Dr. William T, Harris, who drew about them 
a coterie of men and women interested in and intelligenlly 
alive to the problems that have attracted the philosophic 
Inds of all the ages. In the atmosphere of its iuAuence 
IS begun (1867) and is yet published the " Journal of 
Speculative Philosophy," edited by Dr. Harris, and whici, 
for profundity of learning and for comprehenBiveneas of 
philosophical discussion has not its equal in this country, 

The Concord School of Philosophy is itself * an organiirf 
club, with annual meetings, at which Dr. Harris, Julia 
Ward Howe, Dp. Hiram E. Jones, T, B. Sanborn, Ect. 0. 
A. Bartol, and, in their lime, Emerson and Alcott, have 
elaborated their philosophies. l\s hrst session was held in 
lummer of 1879, with a programme of lectures and con- 
versations that covei-ed five weeks. In addition to soma 
unrelated courses of lectures, incident to the association ol 
teachers of more or less diverse views, one season each hat 
been devoted to Goethe, Emerson, and Aristotle, andifr 
peated and comprehensive courses upon Plato and H^ 
and their philosopMcal implications. Miilwaukee has, fof 
soma years, maintained a society of like g:eneral tuna, 
though of less formal and permanent organization. Indi- 
anapolis, for nearly twenty years, has had among the resi- 
dents of one quarter of the city a " College Comer Club," 
spending three yeare at one time upon Shakespeare, ami 
nearly as much upon Browning, besides studies in Goethe, 
and other literatures and philosophies. It is estimated that 
there are over one hundred Browning clubs in the TTnitoi 
States, and others for the consideration of special philoBO- 
phies, histories of particular periods or events, or for definite 
scientific investigation. In Jacksonville (Illinois), as a <X3t 
ter, was formed a philosophical club called '' The Akadema" 
which em-oUed members from all parts of the country, ft 

• See " lEtomntional Koviow," vol. ii, p. tSi 
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Ix^ld re^lar monthly seaaiona, and for several 

s proceedings (including papers read) in a monthly 



*^Xinial. Dr. H. K. Jones, a distinguished Platonist, was the 
"***^mder of the movement. 

Of a less general and nioi-e tcclmical character were 
^^*e discussions of the "Round Table," maintained years ago 
**1 the "West among the city school superintendents of St. 
■*^jOuis, Chicago. Cincinnati, Cleveland, Indianapolis, De- 
"t»oit, Dayton, and two or three other cities, than which no 
Single influence, perhaps, did more to rationalize and unify 
^nd. perfect the organization and instruction of Western 
ficliool systems. The Michigan " Schoolmasters' Club " and 
one of the same name in Boston (1881) represent the con- 
temporary high-class teachers' society, and the highest au- 
thority upon questions of education and civilization. 



Of a different kind, but eminently helpful, are the his- 
torical lecture courses that, in ten years, have been formed 
after the manner of those of the " Old South Church," Boston. 

During the winter of 1878-'79, Miss Alice Baker gave to 
the young people of the city a series of talks on " Early 
American Times," aud the year following, Prof. Fiske a 
course of lectures on the "Discovery and Colonization of 
America." Out of these two have developed the successive 
annual courses since 1883. These lectures are for young 
people, not for children; are historical, and designed to pro- 
mote studies in American history among the youth of Eos- 
ton. At each lecture are distributed " Old South Leaflets," 
generally a republication of matter pertinent to the topic dis- 
cussed. Historical courses of the same kind are maintained at 
Indianapolis (1885), Madison, Wisconsin (1886), Chicago and 
Bloomington, Illinois, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and perhaps 



The idea of the organized reading circle— providing aa- 
sistanco and encouragement for home study — seems to have 
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booti brouglit Ui this country from London about tl 
y^jiTS ago. There was doubtless aimilar cx)-operalio 
bufure, but it was chiefly local and occasional, with H 
Gorre8poii(lin;;ly individual. In flfleen years the ii 

I beconiQ a force involving the cooccrt of comnnudtiti, | 
and looks to an imaiodiatc gi?noral good. In this m 
Institution in ni<Klcra. ' 

(l,)OcDcral Orgur.iislioQi. 

Mias Anna E. Ticluior, of Boston, loaroing of tlie Englilb 
sooiiily, invited the co-operation of some friends iii the w- 
jrnnimtiou of extra-school study in New England, which 
flFiirl resulted (1878) in the "Society to encourapi SWiUm 
nt tlume." The purpose, as then formulatod and still held, 
in " to induce among ladies the habit of devoting Bomo pui 
of every day to study of a systematic and thorough kind." 
Jnstrui^tion is entirely by correspondence, and is given In 
aix doiNirtments — Uitilory, Science, Art, LJt«rature, OermBO, 
and French — repre-senting twenty-four subjects ; of which 
history, soienoo, and English are most prominent among; 
coursps tuken. The statf of six, having in charge tlie fortj- 
Qvi) rmilors of the first year, has been enlarged to one him- 
dred and uiuoty-one correapondonls, with over five hundred 
members. These represent thirty-sevon Stales and one Ter- 
ritory, Olid all classes and conditions of society. A very im- 
portant factor in carrj-ing on the work of the society is the 
"Lending Ljbi-ary," Members may, if they choose, borrow 
from the society their books, paying carriage one way and 
one half cent a day for their use. The privilege is used by 
about two thirds of the membership. 

Similar to the last in aim and organization, though of 
more recent date, is the " Society for Home Culture," started 
in Philadelphia in 1680, by membcrsof the Society of FHends. 
Instruction is given in Grecian and Roman history, church 
and medijBval liistory, modem European history, American 
history, English history, travels and descriptioua of nations, 
physical geography, geology and mineralogy, botaiiy, a«- 
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(onomy, litei-ature and language, political science, and edu- 
Gation. 

I The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, inalituted 
!.ia the sununer of 1878, prescribed a definite course of read- 
'ing and study covering the principal subjects of a college 
curriculum, though " omitting of necessity the thorough drill 
in mathematics and the languages." The peculiar Chau- 
tauqua idea is the plan of simultaneous study by all classes — 
the work of each year being complete in itself. In addition 
to the regular course of four years, are special courses in 
Boman history and literature, English history and liter- 
ature, astronomy, political science, microscopy, botany, 
chemistry, psychology, philology, art, temperance, missiona, 
agriculture. The circle enrolls seventy-five thousand mem- 
1>er8 — from every State in the Union, from the Dominion 
oi Canada, Alaska, tbe Sandwich Islands, G-reat Britain, 
several of the European states, India, Japan, South Africa, 
and the isles of the sea. The local club idea is admirably 
exeinplified in the separate Chautauqua circles, of ■which 
there are many thousands. Besides these are the local 
■unions, embracing the circles of a given section— as the 
New England Chautauqua Association, the Northern Tlli - 
nois Union, the United Circle of Philadelphia, the Brook- 
lyn Assembly, and tbe North Carolina Chautauqua. The 
C. L, S. C. (.as it is known) is but part of a plan which, 
taking more definite sbape, ■was organized (1883) into, and 
incorporated as, the "Chautauqua Uniirersity." To tbe 
original function have been added the College of Liberal 
Arts and the School of Theology. Six courses are offered 
in the foi-mer, two each, leading to the degrees of A. B., 
Ph. B., and B. S. 

Similar in general scope and workings to the last is the 
" Corr€Spondence University," organized tbe same year at 
Ithaca, New York. It has regularly sustained classes in 
physical science, languages (including Hebrew), philosophy, 
history and political science, and law. 
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(9.) Special OrgajaiMioDt. 
Out of thoee cxperimentB developed the idett of proTiding 
special cx>ume« for particular classes. It was not 
DOW, thougli the applicattua was. The Alechaiucs' Iid^- 
tiites and Liliruries, and Apprentices' Societies of cities lud 
been more or less common for a century. Very early, alBO, 
both Euat and West, especiaJly in Pennsylvania and Ohio, 
were teachers' libraries, circulatinfr, limited in booln, and 
mure nsitrirlcd in variety, but dosiffnod to provide all th» 
t^ucliers of a neighborhood with a somewhat uniform coum 
of readiuff. Later, the organizations noticed in tlie pwced- 
ing section were doing something for teachers ; but the in- 
fluence was general and quite as serviceable to the clergy- 
man, the farmer, or the school-^^ir], as to the teacher. Th« 
Boston society was exclusive and had a limited memberaHp, 
while others were specialized in subjects forcigTi to the pro- 
fession, and so were missed by the teacher. 

In tlie winter of 1883 Ohio organized a " State Reading 
Circlo" for teachers, and published a suggestive listof boold 
I literature, history, science, and pedagogy, with directions 
for reading and organizing into local circles. No course irai 
preacribe<l, the multitude of books reeORimendcd left teach- 
ers, as before, ui doubt as to what to read, and with little of 
joint action. Besides, it also suggested much of general 
culture, and little of professional. It soon oamo to bo reoog- 
nkcd, in Ohio and the neighboring States, that if the name 
and the idea have any signilicance, the '' Teachers' Reading 
Circle" must be cliiefly professional. There is much to be 
mastered : famih'arity with professional litemture, the his- 
toric systems and reformers of education, something of 
philosophical doctrine as a basis for one's theories, current 
systems and contemporary school interests, the constitutioQ 
and functions of tlie child and the teacher, the State and 
society in which ho finds his labor. This does not mean 
tliat one shall be lo^s a man or woman, leas cultured and 
Bcboiarlf , but more a. teachfir. 
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\ Toward this idea Ohio had pioneered the way. With 
"s thought before them, the year following teachers in 
a organized a circle. It is a State institution, the con- 
il vested in a board of nine members elected by the State 
whers' Association, the State Superintendent of Public 
iction being a member ex officio. It has a prescribed 
J of reading, after published outlines, witli directions 
I bibliographical references, an officin] department in the 
Btate School Journal," and a system of certificates and 
jilomaG for completed work. The coiirae extends over four 
i, and is made to include three lines of study, two of 
e professional and one genera! culture. As a result 
f ■Oie four years of experiment in Indiana — for it was an 
leriment — the last year reported a membership of over 
n thousand, with all the counties in the State represented, 
d enrolling in some counties every teacher, 
Keading circles now in some form are parts of half the 
ate systems and they are found in many cities. The year 
following the movement in Indiana similar organizations 
were effected in Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Kansas, Nebraska, Texas, Kentucky, Tennessee, Da- 
kota, Alabama, and North Carolina. Something has been 
done in Rhode Island, also in New York, Missouri, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maine, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, New Jersey, 
and Arkansas — twenty-five States in all. The organizations, 
as might be supposed, vary greatly in plan, hi management, 
in comprehensiveness and efficiency. Illinois reports 3,311 
memhers in the first two years, and 738 who finished and 
passed upon the work prescribed. Two courses were main- 
tained — an elementary course of two years and an advanced 
one of three. Similarly the Missouri organization, while 
contemplating a four years' course, makes the first two years 
complete in themselves and elementary. The New Jersey 
Circle opened in 1887 with flattering prospects, city and 
town teachers joining with those from rural districts, and 
the enrollment as to numbers being out of all proportion to 
the number of teachers in the State. Of the Bhode Island 
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Circle the membcrfihii) is cncKteuBivo with thai of Ihe 3kU 
lustituto of Instruction, and without further foes. Thesit 
jocts offorwi are pedagogy, history, literature, language, gwf 
raphy, and science. The work is voluntary and electini 
In Michigan the general course ia three years, thou^ Ihl 
Btntc Council offers additional subjects for advanced atndj. 
Tlie " Chautauqua Teachers' Reading Union," org&nii«d in 
1685, m part of the general Chautauqua plan, and bo 
national than State. It has nine courses of study, electim, 
and extending over three years. The " Teacliore' National 
Beading Circle," institut«d the year following, lias & like 
organization and triniilar course. 

Two States— Indiana and Illinois — have projected "Chil- 
dren's Reading Circles," to suggest appropriate books and, 
working through local teachers, encourage tho better seleo- 
tion of books, and their more thoughtful reading by tin 
young, Tlie management otherwise ia tho same, and undei 
the same board of control as is the "Teachers' Eeadiag 
Circle," 

The Agassiz Association is an oi^iianization of sererel 
hundred local societies bunded together for the elemeotar]' 
study of nature. PriniarUy for children and young people, 
its membership has come to include all who wish to do, or 
use it to induce others to do, original work in science, 
parent society was tiiot of Pittsileld, Massachusetts, organized 
in 1876, from which and under whose direction others liSTB 
taken their plan and inspiration. The clubs number neotJ; 
one thousand, with fifteen thousand members, and are found 
in every State, Canada, England, and Jaxtan. They study 
botany, entomology, geology, anatomy, physiology, etc. The 
offlcioj organ is "Tlie Swiss Cross." 

nibliojfrapli^. 
" ScctBL'inn I's. Public Schools," "Tho Kcw.Englnuder," vol. tI, [ 
230, 290 ; " Defects in PollUol Institutious," Cardiaol Gibbons, " 
AiacricMi Berlcw," Oclober, 1887; "TIjb Proposed American C 
ititj," " Ameriow Catholic Qiwrtorly Bcview,'* April, ISMf ^, 
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»«," '■ Tho Chautauqumi," vol iv. No. 7, p. 398 ; " On the Educa- 
tl Uses of MuBcuma," "Procpedings of Ihe New York UniTcraity 
TOCtttion,'' 1887, p. aOSj "How to spread In/onnadoa," "National 
atioiml AasooiatioQ," 1887, p. 238; "The Chautauqua Movement," 
. H. TiQCent, 1886; and " Eipoaitions," in "Education," vol. vi, pp. 
.78, 272 ; " History of the Agitssia Association," by U. H. BiiUard, 
toce," Tol. ix, p. S3. 
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CHAPTEE XVT. 

LEARNED SOCIETIES AND LIBRASIES. 

1. General Societies. 



'An inveutory of the means of general inteUigenee," 
. Horace Mann, " which did not include these institutions 
le lecture, mechanics' institutes, and scientific and gen- 
. societies — would justly be regarded as incomplete." 
LiesB formal in its oi^aaization but mote spontaneous in 
'esults than the school, the free association of students 

investigators has led to some of the most valuable con- 
lions of modem science. The individual bias corrected 
the personal enthusiasm tempered by the combined 
jment and diverse views of one's fellows, knowledge 
K on the form of universality, and so becomes true sci- 
3. This friction ■works out a revision which otherwise 
it come from the slow process of the unskilled criticism 
he general ptiblic. The scientific academy has a field as 
nitely marked as the college or university, and has been 
Tibed * as " the most potent agency which our civiliza^ 
, possesses for the discovery uf truth." 
While the Smithsonian Institution combines in itself the 

functions of increasing and diffusing knowledge, about 

of tho Amorluun PhllosopLioul 
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■qoalty emphjuiizitiR' boUi, " the prime function ol t^' 
wnitT is «<dacTatinn, itii SMumdary object researcti. Tliei 
TOM is true nf thn naulemy." Tikis itinu ut i 
experiment, obsemtion, tuid onlj inridontally 
looki (o the enlargement of Ibe ft^lil of knowledge, ml 
tbe ocademT' u nn arganization QiiiIh its chiof wrrin is ' 
atlmuUtion it afTorda tlie individual, the su);gc)itiim 
criticnm, the dirM-'tion of thought and broadening d nnt' 
n>e iwiirintinn is the occasion only for a sitarpmiiiig Kl 
imaC^t and » in u I ti plication of data whereby right 
puiaoBs ore poesible. 



Buch academics are, firet, scienliflc, and find their typo ll 
the American Pfailoaophical Society. Mtablishetl by Fnnl^ 
and hia corapamoDs in 1743. Thin, b«eidcB the AmericssSi 
dety of Pbiladelidiia and tho Berkolry Society of Nevpoi 
Bbode Island, fifteen years boforc, both of which were dm 
lived, was the only or^nixntion of the kind for half am 
ury.* At tlie closoof the centur>- the Connecticut Academy 
Arts and Sciences was founded (1*99), ajid twelve yearslil 
Uie Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, and a sii 
lar l>ody iu New York (ISIS). If, then, the Liuniean 3oci( 
(1807) and half a doaen literary and semi-historical Bssoc 
tions be excepted, the development of the academy belm: 
to the last fifty years. This enlargement was a part of 1 
new spirit of the period, which took shape in the Americ 
Ethnological Society (1842), the American AssociatJoii 
the Advancement of Science (1848), and the American G 
graphical Society, all typical of manifold new interests, 
also may be named, not excluding others of equal merit f 

■ U it told (we " Proeoodingi of Wuliingloii BlologiMl 6oactj," I 
raarf 0, lS8d) tb«t, before the middk of ibB Mventoeath ettitoiy, Bit 
WiUdoa, of London, Mf. Bojio, and otliei schotin, parpoKd Icavlnff E 
load to eslabli^h in America n "xuontific society " or comiDUDity lod 
^nliaUon for rCBcnrob, heatins *)i>cb Cbarlei II provided for Uta «» 
It or the " Boyikl Soinetj " utatead. 
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le American Philological and Miodeni LAngimge Asso- 

I, the Oriental Society, the Archasological Institute, 

Inerican Sofiety of Microscopists, the Ornithologists' 

f, etc., all of which, national in their fleld and so gen- 

■e yet special in their inquiry. 

Iirthep, there are local organizations also for special r©- 

lb, as the science clubs, most State societies, the Tyndall 

Tciation, and, in certain colleges, seminaries of matbfr 

; engineering, the natural sciences, psychology, eco- 

ties, or of particular phases of these. 



(1.) The American l'hiloBop!iical Sooiety. 

■ An account of the American Philosophical Society, the 
it of these oi^anizations, and the type in form and con- 
nct of many, will suggest the constitution of most others. 
] The society began with eight members besides the founder 

' tnjamiii Franklin), including a physician, a botanist, a 
oatbematician, a mechanician, a geogropher, and a natural 
Philosopher. It was chmiered (1780) ai the "A 
"hiloaophical Society held at Philadelphia for promoting 
Tseful Knowledge." For many years its work was 
be five sections : 1. Medicine and anatomy: 2. Natural his- 
opy and chemistry; 3. Trade and commerce ; 4. Mechanics 
tnd architecture ; G. Husbandry and American improve- 
oent. Put beside the better of the more i-ecent societies, this 
eems very general and lU-deflned. A section was added 
tbout 1790 on "history, moral science, and general litera- 
ure," * and a few others later, specialized from the first. 
rranklin was for many years the society's secretary and thi 
Irat president of the incorporated organization (1780-'90). 
i.t his death he was succeeded in office by David Eittenhouse, 
jf whom Jefferson (himself a member for forty-six years) t 

• Tho genrais nf tha Pennsj-lvaniu nintorioal Society. 

t Mr. Jeffereon was rouoli interealfld in nil Bcieotiflo imd philoeopliidiil J 
[uertioriB. It ia related of liiu horse bouk-ri do to hia innueurution it 
leaCofthe United Stales that bo carried widi him a saddle-bag oracnuigb 
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laid, " Genius, aciejjfe, modesty, parity of moraJ^ d^ 
pUcitj- of mannerB, marked him one of Xataiv*s best! 
of the perFection she can cover under the hmnaa Urn 
The membersliip has included, b^des thioee i 
named, men of euch eminence as Benjamin Bosh, ATS 
Bache, Bertram the botanist, Alexander Hamilton, Jul) 
Kandolph, Benjamin Silliman. and Robert Fulton; and d 
foreign g:enUemen, Priestley. Erasmus Darwin, Dr. Jennei 
and Sir Humphry Davy — seeming' to justify the eontanpl 
rary comment that the " Philosophical Society of Philidd 
phia comprehended within itself 'whatever the Amerioi 
world had of distinction in philosophy and science in g« 
eral." In its meetings were first discussed and revised ma 
of the theories and discoveries in physics, chemistiy, mtM 
ology, and economics, which have played so large a pelt i 
modem science and progress. The orrery of RittenlKiW 
the Delaware Canal, American siUcHsidture, the use of fert 
Uera, and the revision and enlargement of the census,! 
took thoir impulse from its deliberations. 

(2.) Tba Boston AcaJemj of SeieiiccB. 
Ah representative of a comprehensive organization fli 
of the Boston Academy of Sciences is presented. It conrii 
of fellows and honorary members assigned to three clan 
with the minor sections as follows; 



Class I. The mathematical and physical sciences; 
1. Mathematics. 
3. Practical asti-onomy and geodesy, 

3, Physics and chemistry, 

4. Technology and engineering. 
Class H. The natural and physiological scii 

1. Gieology, mineralogy, and the ph; 
globe. 



iysi(^H 
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2. Botany. 

3. Zoology and physiology, 

4. Medicine and surgery. 
Kill. The moral and political sciences: 

1. Philosophy and jurisprudence, 

2. Philology and archaiology. 
. Political economy and history. 

4, Literature and the fine arts. 

(S.) Tlio Philadelphia AonLlemj" of Natural Scioncea. 
wly in the century natural history had received a Btrong 
lar as well as scientific impulse in tho publication 
'^ilson's " American Ornithology," and certain devel- 
nts in botany, under Dr. Muhlenberg and his school, 
tudy of the general phenomena of life, in France and 
md, was claiming scientific attention, in which Ameri- 
participated. The Philadelphia Academy of Natural 
cea took its origin about 1813, with the versatile scien- 
£r. Thomas Say and his companiona, and, very early, 
r the prevailing scientific interest, became Bi>ecialized 
rd biological investigations. This was in contrast 
other societies, as appears from the organization. The 
sections comprise: 1. Biology and microscopy. 2. 
hology, 3. Entomology.* 4. Botany. 5. Mineralogy 
geology. 6. Invertebrate paleontology. 7, Inverte- 
zoology. 8. Ethnology and archajology. Its library 
i to be one of the most complete and reliable collectiona 
irks upon natural history in the United States, 



xe Franklin Institute, Philadelpliia, is representative of 
re class of organiiations whose function is to point out 
nforce the applications of science to the industrial in- 
s of society. It includes mechanics' institutes, dating 
the last century; industrial associations of the more 



* This cDnstitatna the Amertcim EntoEoological SoclotT'. 
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inodt-nt typo, to which tlie public is largely indebti 
revival of handicraft tramin^, the promatioD of art, l| 
constnicliYe habit, bo important to an iaduslrial p 
tlio luoro fonnal trade and technological organiiatin 
tho latter arc the "Society of Arts," of the Mas 
Institute of Technology, aud the *' Associatee of Q 
Union." In a general waj, also, tho National Aca' 
8cil^nc.■ca, which was formed during the civil war, an 
grew out of the oxigoncios of the period, has a like uonstibt I 
Uon. 

(1.) Ooopor Uaion. 

In tho art of incoqioratioii of Cooper Union it was pio- I 
vidiv] that tho lrutilt!t» of the oori>oration might a 
wlUi theniBolves such persons an they Bhouhl see fit, who* I 
united organization should he known as the " Society of die I 
AsHociatMi of Cooper Union for tha Advancement of Sciaiw I 
and Art," Its ohjoutH are stated to be " the enoouragementri 
Rcicnoo, nrUi, Tnamifactunffi, and commerce; the Ixwtowa] of 
rewards for such productions, inventions, and improvemento | 
aH tend to the useful employment of the poor, the increue 
of trade, and the riches and honor of the coiintpy; for meri- 
torious works in tho various dcporlnieDta of fine arts; fn 
discoveries, inventions, and improvements; and, genentllf, 
hy lectures, papers, and discussions thereon, and other suit- 
able means, to assist in the advancenient, developnfKnt, and 
practical application of every department of sctience in con- 
nection with the arts, manufactures, and commerce of the 
country." Investigations are carried on in fourteen sectioiia, 
comprising both technological and economic inquiries. 

(S.) Sodutj of Arts. 
In conformity with the original plan of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, the Society of Arts was estab- 
lished in 18<)1. It looks to the advancement of the practical 
sciences in connection with arts, agriculture, manufacturts, 
and commerce. An idea of the society's function may iw 
gathered from the following list of topics discussed in ons 
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6-'S7) : " Steel for Warfare," " Hailroad Engineering 
ij"^Ueation," "Incandescent Lighting," "Electric Welding," 
^j Stellar Photography," '"Evolution of the Modern Yacht," 
^,^3Tio Freezing Process in Eieavations," "Water-Power of 
?'*Se United States," "Bessemerizing of Copper," "Coal-Min- 
**3g," " Sources of Business Profits," " Rail way -Tracks,'' " Au- 
"^^matic Fire- Alarms," " Submarine Signals." 



Of a different character are the general historical associa- 
iioDK for the collection and preservation of records, eminent 
biographies, State and administi-alive papers, and whatever 
adda permanence and completeness to the traces of iustitu- 
tional Kfe. 

The Massachusetts Historical Society (1791) is the parcut 
of all this large class. Among otlier active organizations are 
the New England Historico-GJenealogical Society, the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society, the Pilgrim Society (Plymouth), the 
American Historical Association, of somewhat general inter- 
est, the Newport (Rhode Island) Historical Society, and the 
Albany Institute, in the East; the Maryland, South Carolina, 
Kentucky, and Missouri, and Southern (Virginia) Historical 
Societies, in the South; State pioneer associations in Cali- 
fornia, Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin, and nmnerouB his- 
torical societies throughout the West belonging to this class. 
Besides these, there are the more recent economic organiza^ 
tions, represented in the American Social Science Associa- 
tion, the Institute of Civics, etc. 

Such organizationg are to be found in every State and 
most of the Territories — more than oue hundred in all — be- 
sides a number of others that, including more or less of 
philosophical and scientific inquiry, or connected with libr&r 
ries and museums, have a similar character. 



One of the most helpful services of these general societiea 
of whatever aim is the publication of their proceedings and 
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eontritiutions. In Uic a^rilT'egBte they number pcrhapil 
bundrwl to four hundred Tolumee. Unique amrrDg 

American Journal nf Science," startod in 1G18 unlvl 
Pruf. SiUiman, who did su much for science in the tint bB. 
■of the prmcnt ocntiiry. It embraces ihe circle of the" iibjij 
cul acienccH, Mid their application to every useful purpMi* 
Ita one hundred and thirtj-tbreo volumes form aworkiil 
poj^uLnont vnluo as cxliiliiting the progress of Amerian 
ocicuce in the century. The "Joiirnal of the Fhiladeljila 
Academy of 8cienot%" which in one year older, admithng W 
it« pn^tcK "only Umt wliioh in ouw, or is thought to tit 
an." in natural history, haa fur Hixty years had a vidft 
circulation hoth in Europe and America, and has btea 
pronotincwl "«hi«olul*ly uidispeusahlo to every AiDcrion 
DdtumlisL" 

The puhlished documents of the Mufisuchuseltti Hishiricd 
Society number forty-four volumes, iucludo tlie WiuUirtj 
and SovrtUl and Belknap papers, and are ot more than toctil 
importauoe. Tog«tlier with like coUootious by other colo 
nitwi, they have been the (original) sources of moRl of Ihi 
eurly historical literature of this country. The "Plymontb 
Colony Bccords" comprise ten volumes, and those of Msaa- 
chuitetts and Rhode Island, the " New Hanipshire Frorindal 
Papers," and the records of the town of Boston, aggregnt* 
fifty more. Broadhead'a "Documents of tho Colonial His- 
tory of New York," a similar set of papers in New Jersey, 
Uie publications of the New York Historical Society (com- 
piled by Mr. QeorRe Bancroft), including the noted "Lee 
Papers," and the archives of Maryland, have all been the 
work of either historical societies or of L^alatures and in- 
dividuals, at the suggestion of such bodies. Their labors ore 
invaluable, not for the number of volumes they represent, 
but for the indispensable fund of historical information, 
town and church histories, political papers and correspond- 
ence, biographies, records and diaries, glimpses of the past, 
data for the comparative study of institutions and custom 
andprogreas. 
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S. Libraries. 
Wteu one considers tJiat, exclusive of parish and Sun- 
*^y^y.Bchool libraries, all private collectioiis, and public and 
"••ihool libraries of less than three hundred volumes each, 
"*»t»ere are in the United States twenty million volumes, the 
**3agTiitude of the library interest is apparent. And yet 
'9^666 millions of books, in more than five thousand libra- 

t(, ha,ve been gathered in a century and a half. ^ 

Though rich in the sources of suggestion and example, 
I colonial history is both aliort and of meager details. 
The eai'lieat community-libraries were, doubtless, sug- 
ited by the occasional choice private libraries of public- 
Bpirited citizens. Of historic note among these were : 1 . The 
Sharp Libi-ary of New York, which was presented to the 
town in 1700, and fifty years later became the nucleus of the 
New^ York Society Library. 2, The Logan Library of Phil- 
adelphia; a valuable collection of classical works, owned 
by a learned Quaker, who conveyed three thousand vol- 
umes to the village in 1745, with an endowment. 3. The 
Prince Library, the property of a pastor of the Old 
South Church, Boston. This was rich in the annals of 
New Eiigland ; and, after being held by the chureh a hun- 
dred years, was Anally deposited with the Boston Public 
Library. 

It is not likely these were all. Among the colonists were 
scholarly men. But, at any time before the Revolution, 
libraries must have been small, for their collection was both 
difficult and expensive. In 1723 there was' but one printer 
in New York, and two only in Philadelphia. Practically 
all books were brought from England. It is not strange, 
then, that in the first one hundred and iifty years from the 
founding of Jamestown, the country had barely sis libra- 
ries, b«idea what might be found in the colleges. It b esti- 
mated that there were in the colonies, all told, in 177S, about 
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forty-three tlwiiBund voltutica, foi-ly-five per c«nt of vrl 
vera iu the cot I ogee. 

The most fruitful collections of this period were theBodri 
or Kuhscriptiou libraries. The oldest of theao wns tliit to 
Philtulolptiia, which Fraiikltn said w&» the " mother of bH 
North American subscription libraries." It had ita i 
tion in the "Junto,"* a reading and debating clubol Fraok- 
lin and his cornpauionn, and was started in 1733. Tlje selw- 
tion was chiefly of reforeDce-hooks, though they circukld 
among "oubscrihiag members." + Of theological worlni and 
oontri) vera ill], it is said the lihmry had none ; sometliingof 
jHililn liUrature, and much of science, travels, the meclianic 
arUi, and philosophy. The same general character ia still 
preserved, wliilu it has been much euriched by certain rare 
coUectiouB, newspaper lilta (one set coutiuuoiis fi-om I'Sl), 
pamphlets of the Kevoltiliua, etc. The society tias nowooi! 
thoiuiaud membei-a and one hundred and ISfty thousand vol- 
umes. 

Next to this, both in time and inlluenMi, is the Redwood 
Library, of Newport, Kliode Island (1747). It had large 

I donations before the middle of the century, and was the 
recipient of substantial favoi-s from the English biabop, 

I George Berkeley. This gentleman was Irath philosopher 
and theologian. Coming to America (1729), his schohtrly 
testes 1 early made him the center of the culture and learn- 
ing of Bbode Island and Connecticut— colouiea noted for 

I their loaraiug and refinement. A society for literary and 

I philosophical intercourse was founded the next year. Aspi^ 
ing to the possession of a library, its members contributDdk 

■ The buais of the Amoricaii PJiilusopliiciiI BociDty, porhB[«, alaRMlMt 

^Mr. Jamca Porton'a "Triumpha of Entorprido " contnina (p. IHll 
I very reodnblo and tnistivorthy ehnptor no tba " Riao of Circulating Libl- 

t "So much undersliindiii?, bo muoi knovfledne, to tnucb innocenwi 
. aod such hiiioUitr, I did not think bad boea Ibo Taahion of nn; but ingoU 
k till I MW Uiis geuUemui." — AirsiutUBi. i 
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w books, and in 1747, through the generosity of Abraham 
Sednood, the library was established, said to have been one 
dthe choicest collections on theology, history, and tho arts 
>od sciences of its day. Scholars came to it " from the 
Gurolinas and tho West Indies, from New York, and even 
from Boston," * to replenish their stores of knowledge. It 
it bKH flourishing, with nearly thirty thousand volumes in 
2ie library, extensive galleries of painting and sculpture, 
and a liberal yearly income. 

About the same time, and probably inspired by the New- 
port and Philadelphia venturea, a number of young men in 
South Carolina associated themselves for mutual improve- 
ment; a library was formed, which, though destroyed dur- 
ing the Eevolution, became, iu organization, the nucleus of J 
the present Public Library of Charleston, 1 

The present New York Society Library was incorporated I 
(1754) as the " City Lihi-ary," and was chartered under ita ' 
present name just before the Revolution. In half a cent- 
ury from 1800 it had increased troni six thousand to forty 
thousand volumes, baa now more than twico as many, and 
ranlcB as one of the earliest and most successful loan-libraries 
in the country. It contains rare editions, valuable news- 
paper files, and is withal the "Kbrary of the old Knicker- 
bocker families of New York city." 

One other library deserres mention in this connection, as 
indicating the intelligence and general refinement which 
might then be found in not a few New England communi- 
tiea. The " Social Library " of Salem, Massachusetts, was a 
olab organization (1760), limited in its membership, and phil- 
oaophical. Its books were few, but well chosen, numbering, 
fifty years afterward, but eight hundred volumes; though 
including the memoirs of the French Academy, the Eoyal 
Society transactions from the beginning, and the memoirs 
of the Berlin Academy, besides philosophical works of indi- 

• BWckwell's " nistory of Public Edacution in Kliodo Island,* 
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-viduala and the publications of coalemporary lilei 
tutiouB. 



Belwoen tlie EevoluUon and the socond war wifli 
land, little more was done in improTing libraries tha&i 
educational agcnciea. But the period since ban shownl 
eating dovolopinents. New agencies for iiicreasiag 
edge wore devised ; new means of spreading it. SclttxJ ul 
church, govemmont and trade, social interests and estalh* 
lishod forms v/ere put to the l«st — out of the ordeal emerged, 
if not new inrtitutiona, vastly modified and improved oU 
oncfi. 

Within this period, besides those named, have started 
the Mercuntile, Mechanics', and Apprentices' Libraries; m- 
dowed and public libraries; school and fi-ee town libraria; 
most of those in colleges and professional institutions; Slate 
and national Ubrariee. The aggregate is enormous, and 
constitutes one of the most available of educational agat 

(1.) Morcantito Libroriua. 

The first of these, as the principal libraries of the colonial 
period, are supjKirted by subscription, but differ from those 
already nnlfld in belonging generally to or taking their mom- 
hera from a guild or class. Three such were established in 
the year 1 820— the Boston and the New York Mercantile, and 
the New York Apprentices' Library. The Philadelphia Me^ 
cantile was founded a year later. After the example of the 
English society, mechanics' institutes were formed in thia 
country, which frequently took advantage of the library in- 
terest to hold their members together; but no large collec- 
tions resulted. 

The two oldest of these mercantile library inatitutioDS 
are also representative of two distinct types of control 
Most of them are principally for merchants' clerks or me- 
chanics, and, as in Boston, are managed by them. In New 
York, on the contrary, the CUnton Hull Association of tiw- 
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^'-^ty of New York is on opganization of promiDent mer- 
*^**aiita, who own the building and " hold in trust and manage 
^*H property, real and personal, for the benefit of the libra- 
*^." The officers of the librai-y control their own affairs, 
^*ianciftl and administrative, as a distinct organization, hav- 
**lg free rent, and holding the books eqiially open to mem- 
bers of both associations. The institution has two hundred 
^^id twenty-flve thousand volumes, nine thousand members, 
its own bindery, property to the value of half a milion, and 
annks fifth in size in the United States. Of the same class is 
the St. Louis Mercantile Library (seventy-five thousand vol- 
Times). The Brooklyn organization is pecular in that, while 
a class institution in name and control, it is free to all on 
equal terms. It has ninety thousand volumes ; San Fran- 
cisco siity thousand, and Philadelphia as many as both. 
This last is famous for the large bibliographical department 
numbering five thousand volumes. There are thirty-five li- 
braries belonging to this class, and as many more that, while 
social in their organization, are somewhat more literary, and 
go by the name of young men's associations, athenaeums, 
etc. Of the former is the Young Men's Association library 
at Albany, New York, founded in 1833. The Boston Athe- 
nreum is a unique institution. Primarily devoted to its read- 
ing-room, it has a library of one hundi-ed and fifty thousand 
volumes. It is proprietary, owning real estate, library, and 
fine-art collections, and invested funds to the amount of a 
quarter of a million of dollars. 

(3.) Pulillo Libmries. 
The Pubhc Library in Boston "sprang," says Mr. Henry 
Barnard, " from a feeling on the part of its most thoughtful 
and judicious citizens that the system of public education, so 
liberally provided for the young, might be and should be 
extended lo those of more mature age." The sentiment took 
form in 1847, when Mayor Quincy offered to give to the city 
t5,000 In order to initiate a library, provided $10,000 should 
be otherwise raised for the same purpose. The gift was a«- 
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n^Ml, uid a lepislatire act secured authoruing its esl 
tnraL In fiftmi jan* it numbered nearl; a 
thuuB&nd volumes. Besides cash dooatioos from Mr. Jrdt 
Bat« (flOO.OOO) aud otbers. it has ircnved 
gifts of book*. The famous mathematical coUocUoonf Pr 
Bowditeh wa« prasmted b; bis Rons. Theodore FarkttW^ 
qtiralhed to it his own sebolarly library of over elerentliai^B 
Nuid volumes. Ur. Oeorge Ticknor donated seven thoiMdl 
volutne* of anciemt classics, Spanish aud Portugurae. lil^l 
ciHved, also, thu IMnce Library from the Old South Cbtllii,9 
aud the Doston Sbokespeare Collection, It comprises tw I 
hundred and flfty thousand volumes, and is, uext to Al I 
IJbmry of Ctmgrtsa. the la^^fest in the United Stata tl* 1 
Cincinnati Publia Library, of one hundred and flfty flwi- I 
Mnd volume^ and the Public Librarj of Chicago, cevljM I 
large, are bolb public (free) and tax-supported. 

(S.) Endoned LHiraris. 

The endowed librai-ies of the United States — cither found- 
ed or maintained, or boUi, by private benefaction— forat k 
large class. Amoug the oldest and most widely knoim dI 
Iheee are the Astor aud Leno.x Libraries of New York, the 
Case Library of Cleveland, Ohio, the Peabody Libraries in 
Baltimore., Maryland, and Danvers and Peabody, Hasaacbn- 
setta, and the 3utro Lilirary, San Francisco, California. 

John Jacob Astor, of New York, died March 29, ISiB. 
One codicil to his will said: "Desiring to render a public 
benefit to the city of New York aud to contribute to the ad- 
vancement of useful knowledge and the general good of 
society, I do, by this codicil, appoint $400,000 out of my 
residuary estate to the establishment of a public library in 
the city of New York." Eleven trustees were appointed, 
whose first president was Woahington Irving. The institu- 
tion was opened (1854) with eighty thousand volumes, se- 
lected wholly for reference, a character which the library 
still retains. It has since received from the Astor family 
(throe generations) two largft oaid ^e,U.-««^J^u^>ed buildings 
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^ ^ %300,000 in cash donations and bequests. The h'brary ia 
a^^^^neral, not special one, but with history constitutrng about 
»- "^^ fourth of the whole (two hundred and twenty-five thou- 



w^ Of the same general character, both as to orgaQization 

^?^^ii books, is the Peabody Library, Baltimore, established in 

"^^57. It has approximately one hundred thousand Tolumes, 

^*6B to any one within the building. The proposed New- 

^ierry Library, Chicago, comes of the htilf part of an estate 

■teft to the city, in a residuary bequest, by Walter L, New- 

"^liny in 1868. The trustees have just come into possessioa 

^ $8,149,200, out of which are to be furnished buildings and 

a reference hbrary similar to the last. 

(4.) School DiBtrict Librarica. 

It has been generally said that libraries supported by 
public funds began in England (1830). But the State of 
New York, fifteen years before, had a working law for pro- 
viding and supporting free-school libraries throughout tlio 
State. Three years afterward, $55,000 a year was ordered 
turned from the general school fund for their mainte- 
nance, on condition that the districts raise an equal sum. 
"Within fifteen years they numbered a million and a half of 
'volumes. These were to do for the rural districts of the 
Empire State what Boston meant to do for the city — con- 
tribute to out-of-school improvement. The limit of their 
efficiency was soon reached. In 1860 only seven hundred 
thousand volumes were reported, notwithstanding more than 
a million dollars had been expended in their support. 

Following New York, Michigan (1837) authorized the 
eatablisbment of township libraries, and Massachusetts im- 
mediately after. Connecticut passed a similar law in 1830, 
Shode Island in 1840, and Iowa the same year, while yet 
a Territory. Indiana's first law was enacted in 1841, but 
supplemented eleven years after, by ordering a tas of one 
fourth of a mill on each dollar, and twenty-five cents on each 
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poll, lo be levied for two years, and tlia proceeds appMtfl I 
the purchase of books for the school districts. Witiiiii ihnt I 
years half a million volumes had been disbibuled. Obio I 
made substantially the same provisions in 1S4S, and Wis- 1 
also, whose le^slatioii Mr. Barnard pronounced "tt I 
together in advance, in its practical bearings and complete I 
iicss, of anything then attempted." Of twenty States which, 1 
prior to 1875, had made some attempt to provide books f» 1 
tbe school districts, eleven had sent out more than thna I 
million volumes. In a general way it may be said tha^ I 
while they foil short of the expectations of their friend^ | 
those Ubrariea yet served to prepare the way for the oi 
recent town hbraries that promise to be a needed and^ 
some supplement to the common schools. 

(5.) Frea Town Librnlios, 
New Hampshire initiated the plan of town libraries in 
tained by public tax, or municipal appropriation (1843), It 
amount of the grant in any case being left to the town. T 
was a year befoi-e the so-called Public Libraries Act of B 
land. Previous to this, single commuoitiea in New Hamf' 
shire * hod assumed the responsibility, and by public vole hti 
established and by annual appropriation supported emctlj 
similar libraries. Oastine, Maine, bad one in 1827, and Ibt 
Bingham library, at Sahsbury, Connecticut, in 1803, ante- 
dated the State law by sixty-six years. Such instances w 
not unknown even in the West, though they came later, aiJ 
were generally given private aid. 

The State Library law of Massachusetts (1851) grew « 
f an attempt to establish a library at Wayland, in ihi 
State, a few years before. New Bedford first organiied ni 
der this law a library that has now fifty thousand voIunM I 
Maine, Vermont, Ohio, Wisconsin, Connecticut, lRdiana,swB 
Iowa had all made similar enactments before 1870 ; 
a dozen others have done so since. 



" Potcrboroueli had then haJ a 
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^^1 (G.) Profee^onal Libniricia. ^^H 

j^^otber class, far less numerous, and more special, are ^^| 
Biie belonging to the professions — law, medicine, and the- 
ory- 
Of the last, there is but one not connected with seminaries 
theological departments. This ia the General Theological 
hrary of Boston, founded in 1860 by members of ditferent 
nominations, "looking toward Christian union by first 
omoting a better imderatanding among the sects." Alto- ^^ 
■tbep the United States has seventy-sLx theological libraries, ^^H 
diiding both independent seminary and department librae ^^H 
ss, with an aggregate of eight hundred thousand volumes, ^^H 

Of the function of medical Uhraries, it has been asserted : * 
Few persons have any adequate idea of the amount of med- 
al literature in existence, or its proper and true Talue. The 
suit b that the same ground is traversed over and over 
jain ; cases are reported aa unique and inexplicable which, 
hen compared with accounts of others buried in obscure 
sriodicals, or collections of observations, fall into their 
roper places, and both receive and give explanation." 

The medical library is indispensable to the practitioner or 
udent who would know his profession ; and yet, for the 
lost part, the collections are very insignificant. Of the two , 
undred and fifty or three hundred thousand volumes in 
le United States, the three cities — Washington, New York, 
ad PhDadelphia — contain four fifths ; one third of the one 
undred and twenty-sLx schools rejwrting none. The col- 
iction in the last city is regarded as valuable, though that 
1 the Sui^on-Gencral's ofHce, at Washington, is incom 
arably superior, not only to all others in that city, but, ii 
umbers and character, outranking any other in this eoun 
■y. It contains eighty thousand volumes, I 

To the bar, the need of well-stocked libraries of the pro- 
ission becomes daily more urgent. The rapid multiplica 
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tion of reports complicates incalculably the praddoe > 
profeasioD. It is estimated that, including the juc 
ports of the English, Irish, Scotch, and Amencan 
Etandard treatises and digests and the statute laws of 
countries, " a fairly complete library ■would embrace, ai 
iinutely, sevonty-tive hundred volumes, and cost 
than fifty thousand duUai^. The princix»l center 
class of literature is New York, with its eighty-two 
volumes. Boston has fifty thousand, and San 
forty thousand. The Bar Association Library of Wi 
ton — the only one in the city— catalogues but five thoi 
volume-s ; though it is supx^lemented by a vast coUection rf 
books more or less closely bearing upon the professioit, ffli 
a large number, the most valuable of all, in the GovenuDSii 
departments, estimated at two hundred thousand Tolanai 
Of the forty-flvo law schools, fourteen report no librBridi 
Harvard (1817) has twenty-two thousand voluniea, parti* 
larly full in Roman jurisprudence and the commercial Is' 
of Continental Europe, That of Yale, formed later, is mudi 
smaller (nine thousand volumes), but fairly complete U 
English and American reports and intematioual law. 
earliest collection seems to have been that of the Philadtf- 
pliia Law A'ssociation (1802), though the Social Law LibmT' 
of Boston is nearly as old. Besides these, two Cunrte i' 
Appeals in New York, Middlesex County, Massachi 
and Harvard, x^ossessed the only ones prior to 1825. 

(T.) Ststs Libmriea. 
Supplementary to collections of lawbooks proper i 
feral State libraries, which because of their character 
naturally follow them. There are forty-seven of Ihesa B 
the several States and Territories, having nearly a miUW 
volumes. They include public documents of every kin^ 
local and national, legislative, judicial, and adminiatn 
Some of them were formed very early, though perhaps ' 
before the 'Revolntioiv, 'SiWre-^aa q\i& m Philadel]^ 
others in. "Navj Jetsog a3ii"Se-« ^ani^j&ia^j 
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^Srs later, and similar ones in Pennsylvania, Ohio, New 
Qois, Kentucky, Virginia, and Indiana, ail liefore 

(8.) Oovemment Librtiriefl. 
Government Libraries are of two kinds: 1. The Congres- 
sional Library; 2. The department libraries. 

"While the seat of the national Government was at Phila- 
0.elpliia, officials used the local City Library, Immediately 
Xipon the removal to Washington (1800), Congress appro- 
;jtrmted five thousand dollars to be expended in the purchase 
cif books " for the use of the two Houses of Congress and the 
snembers tliejeof," Two years later an annual appropriation 
-was ordered and permanent regulations adopted. It was 
provided that Oie library should be open freely to the Presi- 
dent, heads of departments, judges and aitacMs of the courts, 
members and officers of the ^jvo Houses, the diplomatic 
corps, and, later, to the Secretary and Regents of tlie Smith- 
BOBian Institution. 

The library grew slowly, having twelve years after (181 -1) 
but three thousand books, which in the one day's occupation 
of the city by the British were entirely destroyed by fire. 
The year following, Jefferson's private library was pur- 
chased. A generation later (1851) a second Arc destroyed two 
thirds of the collection, including works on English and 
European history, the arts, sciences, literature, and voyages, 
leaving but twenty thousand volumes. Then was erected 
an iron iinished building. In eight years the libi'ary had 
added fifty thousand volumes, and was receiving an annual 
appropriation of ten thousand dollars. In 1866 it was given 
the Smithsonian deposit, and the next year the Peter Force 
Library of " Colonization and History of the United States," 
numbering sixty thousand volumes. The enactment of the 
copyright law (1870), requiring the deposit of two copies of 
each published work, makes about twelve thousand entries 
annually. The books now number nearly six hundred thou- 
sand, besides two hundred thousand pamphlets, and are open 
in the room to all who choose to use them. 
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ments have special collections, some of wliich are very con>-W 
plete and valuable. In addition to those iadicated in QnH 
table there are libraries at each military post and garrisiffl, V 
at army headquarters, at the National Soldiers' Homes, aid V 
on naval and merchant vessels, aggregating two hunda^B 
thousand volumes. h^H 

aovmunrrU Drparimfd Libraria. ^^^M 
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11. BurMuofEducatioD 








(i».)CoUege Libraries. 
Among the most important of all the classes named il 
the college library. It was also one of the earliest. SdA 
Harvard's private colla:tion started the first one GimullaW 

Virginia education were books ajid naps for the "coll«gt" 
Yale had a like beginning ; and yet in a different sense th 
modern college library is important. It is both less an* 

Btmmont. It is not now a\\Nai%ft\ft ^ir*. ■^ue-^^n. the foiffl*- 
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'-*Xe total catalogue of tlirce hundred and six libraries 
'imetiiiiig over three milhon volumes. IVenty-four insti- 
*«.tion8, only, report more than twenty-five thousand vol- 
l^xies each ; nine have sixty thousand or more. 

A good college library is a thing of growth. But four 
!%ese twenty-four larger ones were started since 1860 : Lehigh' 
ri866), CorneU (18G8). University of California (1869), and 
lohns Hopkins (1876). 

This is one of the characteristics of the contemporary 
library : it is coming to he adapted in Irinil and conditions to 
"tixe use to be made of it. It is made a laboratory, a work- 
Bhop. To the student it becomes the starting-point for re-' 
search, the source of adjustments and verifications of knowl- 
edge. It is indispensable in the study of history and lan- 
guage, but scarcely less to the student of science who would 
avoid the needless repetition of observations and established 
conclusions. Much use of hooka by associated departnienta 
tends tti set off the mass of books into special libraries, 
■with a particular character. So a university will have il^^ 
general library, society libraries, and professional lihrariea. 
It may have, further, its mathematical references or biologi- 
cal or psycho-physical ; its historical and philosophical ; ap- 
pliances made constantly available for special studies ; not 
80 many catalogued volumes, hut trusted authorities. This 
is true of all the eight or ten lai^st collectiona. Not that 
they are kept in separate buildings or under independent 
management; indeed, they are not generally so controlled. 
But, with the greater independence of departments and the 
larger option among courses and the narrowing of special- 
ties, conies the need for a more systematic use of technical 
authorities and references and an adapted literature. With 
such interpretation the library is no longer a place in which 
to lounge, but an instrument to be used; and so around 
well - managed libraries have grown up seminaries for 
special inquiry, and societies, and a contributing litera-, 
ture, and subject alcoves, of great vai'iety and of yet greaVj 
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Another device for makmg the library more generallj 
available and useful is t)io classified subject index. Not* 
few small libraries of well-chosen books are made doubly 
serviceable through the use of catalogues so arranged as to 
place within easy reach tlieir material. Next in importance 
to the free use of books ia the very extensive utUiatiim ot 
magazine, newspaper, and other current literature as aourcM 
of information bearing upon studies. Judiciously selecUd 
pamphlet collections are of incalculable value. The geo- 
graphical and educational and economic bureaus of the 
Johns Hopkins University illustrate this function, Mort 
colleges sustain reading-rooms of substantial literature, olsa 
brought by index int« the regular current of the librarj 
service. Columbia has ten thousand pamphlets, Cornell fif- 
teen thousand, Michigan as many, Yale forty thousand, iud 
Harvard two hundred and seventy thousand. 

So important are the management and use of these col- 
lections considered in the best coUeges, that in more than 
one institution they liave come to be subjects of study. The 
Columbia College "School of Library Economy 
well-oi^;anized enterprise that in a more or less complete 
way is being tried at Johns Hopkins TJnivepsity, Cornell, 
Harvard, Michigan, and elsewhere, both Bast and West 
Eochester University, New York, has given annual lecture* 
OQ the founding, control, and development of libraries since 
1880. At Columbia the faculty of the School of librarj 
Kconomy consists of nine instructors, including the di- 
rector and twenty to thirty special non-reaident lectuwn 
annually. 

The course includes lectures and observation.^ on; 

1. Library economy. 

2. The scope and usefulness of libraries. 

3. The founding and extension of libraries. 

4. Buildings. 

5. Government and service. 

6. Begulations for readers. 

7. AduuniatroiUon, catalogue, references, lout, «t& 
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8. Libraries on special subjects. 
' 9. General libraries. 

' 10. Libraries of special countries or sections, 
f IL Heading and aids. 
■' 12. Literary methods. 
' 13. Biblii^raphy. 
f 14, Catalogues of general collections. 



*»5nio IJtcrary Influence of Academiea," by M. Arnold; "Loomed 
" by J. Farrar, "North American Review," vol. yiii, p. IBT; 
WftrrcQ and Claik, " Public Libriiriea in the United States," 1876 [ " Col. 
l^e Libraries as Aids to InBtractloo," published by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation ; " Free Publlo Libraries," T. Greenwood, ISSS ; "Librnriea and 
Bebools," by S. S. Green, 1883 ; " Ubrnries and Readers," by W. E. Fos- 
ter, 1883 ; "Dialriot School Librnriea," Horace Mann, Lecture VI; alao 
" Relation of Ubnuiea to General Education," Horace Mann, " Third Be- 
port," 1839. Of incalculable value 13 the " Library Journal,'' edited by 
H. Dewey, New York. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

TBE GENERAL OOVERNSIEXT AND EDUCATION. 



The modem representative Government, like the contem- 
porary Cliiircli, is an organized protest against the dominance 
of unreasoning authority, from whatever source. Neverthe- 
less, the national Government in Oiis country has had a large 
share in the control and direction of educational thought 
and Institutions. 

It has created and repeatedly enlarged school funds, flr'st 
and directly, by appropriations of land, to the common 
schools, academies, and universities; and indirectly, through 
the surplus revenue deposit, and the three per cent of public 
land sales. It is officially charged with the education of the 
Indians and Alaskans ; provides generously for militaiy and 
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Iftval 0)1 uration, both intbetwo natiunal ulstitutloiui 

tabliHlied coilegCA oad universities in Lhe States; 

IDmes and instruction to many buDtlrcd soldiers' 

d has witb rare wiiulom coDtributod miilioiis to iix 

g of the iuipovenshed South. Tbo true spirit of repoMi- 

lism has never opposed aay centralization that lookcdU 

' the greater general good- And to the eervice of the Gown- 

meut in the particulars named, must bo added another clufh 

t«r treating of the National Bureau of Education, llicSnulh' 

Caniuon Institution, and the general scientific work aatoA 
through ilA deportmeula. 
I 
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1. The Bureau of Educatimt. 

Pinckney, of South Carolina, Madison, of Virginia, Hi*- 
of Now York, the wise Jefferson, and a half-dozen othn 
contemporary ntatoHmcn, advocated tbo establishment ol > 
national university, " for the advaneoniont of usefti] knoffl- 
edge, and the promotion of agriculture, commerce, trsdw 

:1 tnanufuctures." Tlie idea, in some form, has since oome 

in oltuoet every administration. 

In Uia message to the two Houses of Congress in 1790, 
"Woahington's often-quoted words were full of wisdom and 
rare foresight, " Knowledge," he says, " is in every coimtr; 
the surest basis of public happiness. In one in which tbt 
measures of government receive their impressions ao iinnw- 
diately aa in ours, from the sense of the community, it ii 
proportionally essential. . . . Whether this will be brat pi* 
moted," he continued, ''by affording aid to seminaries of 
learning already established, by the institution of a national 
university, or by any other expedients, will bo well worthy* 
place in the deliberations of the Leg^lature." Six yean 
later he urged immediate attention to the improvement of 
agriculture as a fundamental concern in this countiy, auJ 
recommended "the creation of a national cenli-al agency, 
charged with collecting and diffusing information, and eu- 
ablcd by premiums and small pecuniary aids to encourage 
and assist a spirit of (Uacovecj and. improvement. 



lent." TwBj^J 
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l- -^ «3 after the address just quoted, M. Juliaji, a Frenclunan, 
[IL*S^*i upon his Govermaent the comprehensive and com- 



^^^ -*.live study of educational questions throug:li a national 
p» ^^-"bUishinent, whose duty it should he "to collect the mate- 
^|~*^ for a general report on the scholastic institutions and on 

^thods of instruction in the different European states." 
*^^ The need for such an agency in this country early at- 
^^^^ted the attention of educators. The teachers of Essex 
^l^'^'Unty, Massachusetts, in association 1849, Toted to petition 
^-^iiigess to estahliahed a "bureau in the home department 
'^J?' promoting public education." Fifteen years later, at the 
^*^th meeting of the Nation^ Educational Association, a 
#^per was read and discussed on the subject of a " National 
«ureau of Education," for the establishment of which the 
•litelligonce and interest of the country were pledged. The 
year following, Bishop Fraser, after emphasizing the impor- 
tance of a more general supervision, commended the grow- 
ing sentiment in the States in favor of a central agency. In 
1866 the attention of the National Educational Association 
was turned toward the subject in a practical way. At the 
first meeting of the Section of School Superintendents, held 
in Washington that year, a committee, of which State School 
Commissioner E. E. White, of Ohio, was chairman, was ap- 
pointed to memorialize Congress on the estahiishment of 
such a bureau. This memorial was presented in the House 
of Eepresentatives, in June of the same year, by Hon. James 
A. Garfield, in a speech which is rich in the history of the 
educational sentiment of tliis country. After some unim.- 
portant modifications the bill passed both Houses, and on the 
16th of March, 1867, Hon. Henry Barnard was appointed first 
*' United Slates Commissioner of Education." 

Originally created a Department, it was two years later 
made a Bureau of the Interior, as it remains. Mr, Barnard 
held the oiSce hut three years, and was succeeded by Hon. 
John Eaton, who resigned in 1886, The present commis- 
sioner is Hon. N. H. E. Dawson. The function of the bureau 
is: 1. To collect such statistics and facts as shall show the 
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condition and progress of education in the several Slaicsuid 
territories ; and, 3. To diffuse such information 
the or^nization and mana^ment of schools and school bji- 
tenia, and methods of teaching, as shall aid the people of the 
United States in the establishment and maintenance of 
cient school systems, and otherwbc promote the cause of 
uducation throughout the country. 

A. DO est D PDBUCATIOSa. 

The ofQc6 issuM an annual report, and publishes occa- 
sional circulars of information, besides carrying on an ex- 
tensive correspondence in both hemiaphcres. Its nineteen 
reports make a valuable statement of a most interesting 
jieriod of our educational history. They completely coyw 
the quarter of a century since the war, and shed a flood of 
light upon the saving influences of a right training of yoaOi. 
Among the sixty or seventy circulars are included disciu- 
sions of American and foreign systems; elementary, sec- 
ondary, and collegiate instruction, and various phases 
them ; industrial, physical, and art training ; Sandergar 
t«n and normal schools; school architecture, cxposittcms. 
and legislation ; besides methods in porticuJar branches oF 
the curriculum. Its special reports on " Medical Educati(si," 
" Public Libraries," " Education and Labor," and 
and Crime," the "Theory of American Education,' 
" City School Systems of the United States," would be ct 
incalculable service it studied by every teacher. 



In the prosecution of its ofBcial duties there 
collected an educational library, in size and richness aa^l^ 
passed in this country. It contains eighteen thousand vol- 
umes and about fifty thousand pamphlets. It is full in more 
or less disconnected and diffuse but original material for 
the history of American education. This includes State and 
city reports, American and foreign educational jaumnlB, 
catalogues and special publications of college and otiitt 
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[ucational bodies, ecientific periodicals and papers, besides 
^ large collection of American text-books and foreigo school 
^Kocument^. 



In addition (o the libriipy and supplementing it, the 

. has the beginnings of an admirable educational 

^rousBum. It consists of clay and other models of primitive 

and civilized industry; art-work from city schools; globes, 

laps, charts, herbaria, school cabinets, portraits and busts 

£ educators ; Kindergarten and industrial exhibits, besides 

mens of apparatus and furniture. 

S. The Smithsonian Institution. 
A-hout this institution cluster some of the most grateful 
Sollections and the most cherished hopes of science, Ita 
a record of enviable service. 
1 the year 1829 there died in Genoa an Englishman, 
s Smithson. He had spent his life in travel and study, 
science, and a mj^n of leisure, he became an in- 
^toi and author. In an authorized biography of him 
1 a list of twenty papers published by him, mono- 
ipha chiefly, on scientific subjects, showing not only a 
mprehenaive interest and knowledge, but a familiarity 
"h the latest achievements of science. He was educated 
KDxford, and was a member of the Royal Society. He re- 
'med unmarried, never visited the United States, and, so 
[■ as known, in political sympathies was undemocratic. 
He belonged to the English aristocracy, and to the house of 
Percy made famous by Scott and Shakespeare.* 



fc 



BEIJGES7. 

Notwithstanding his Elnglish citizenship and his undemo- 

itic instincts, upon his death the United States Government 

made by provisional bequest the trustee of his large es- 
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tat*. The property was to ^ to his nephew; but, if 
tboiild die witliout heirs, fibould be committed to the United 
Btatfs (save a small annuity) " to found at Washington, nn- 
[ der the name of the Smitbaoniau Institution, an eGtabliib- 
meut for the increase and dilTuEion of knowledge amoiif> ' 
men." Upon the death of tins relative, Henry James Hun: 
^rford (1&35), the United States Government was informed 
from London of the conditions of the bequest, and the Hon. 
Kieliard Rush dispatched to receive it. The net amount »u 
five hundred and eight thousand three hundred and eighteen 
dollars, to which wore afterward added some small nsa, 
making in the aggrc^'ate about five hundred and fif^ Hoii- 
Band dollars. 



I 



Much doubt existed as to the original design of the testa- 
tor, and yet more as to the means to be employed. It look 
Congress nine yeurs to decide upon its disposition. The one 
condition, to provide " for the inci'caso and diffusion of 
knowledge amoug men," is very general. 

The impression almost uniformly present at first was that 
ISr. Smithson meant to bestow his fortune upon the cause of 
education, and that a school or college or univei-sity was the 
only mode of meeting the condition, So it was argued that 
this sliould be one of a number of colleges toward the crea- 
tion of a national university, the possession of which had 
been the hope of statesmen and scholars from the times of 
Washington and Jefferson. Others would have the annusl 
income used to maintain a cabinet of natimJ history, a mu- 
seum, or a general accumulating library. Indeed, this laet 
had the strongest minority support from Bufus Choate and 
others. It was suggested that tbe money be made a primary 
school fund for the city of Washington or for infant and 
Sunday school encouragement throughout the United States, 
or that it be applied to geographical or other explorations. 
One party (to the credit of our representativea a small one) 
proposed to refund tlie money to James Smithson'a brother, 
his proper heir, on the ground that the United States oouU 
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^'*iot legally become a trustee for individual benefactors. It 
■is needless to say the better judgineiits prevailed. The trust 

. liad been accepted, and its right use was a sacred obligation. 
It was early agreed by the committee to whom the wholo 
question was referred, and of which John Quincy Adams 
was chairman, that "no part of the fund should he applied 
to the education of children or youth nor to the establish- 
ment or support of any school, college, or university, insti- 
tute of education, nor ecclesiastical establishment." It was 
then proposed that there should be founded an institution for 
l^j^ical research, contributing to agriculture, war, engineer- 
ing, architecture, mining, commerce, and manufactures. 
John Quincy Adams pleaded for a great astronomical obser- 
Tatory rivaling those of Greenwich and Paris; Mr. Tappan 
for an institution after the plan of the Jardin des Plantes in 
Paris, The beat educated sentiment was converging upon 
an agency of physical or general research ; that a part or all 
of the proceeds of the fund should be appropriated "to a 
system of anniml awards" for original contributions to sci- 
ence and the useful arts, scientific collections, the publica- 
tion of scientific communications, and provisions for lectures. 
The very approach to the final organization in its delibera- 
tion, and the all-sided regard for ultimate efficiency, are pro- 
phetic of the conservative and comprehensive service of tl 
subsequent management. 



The formal act establishing the institution passed in 1847, 
the corporation being made to consist of the President, Vice- 
President, members of the Cabinet, the Chief-Justice of the 
Supreme Court, the Commissioner of Patents, the Mayor of 
Washington, and such other persons as these may elect to 
honorary membership. The immediate supervision rests 
with a Board of Regents composed of the Vice-President 
and Chief-Justice, the Mayor of Washington, three senators, 
three representatives, and six other persons, two of whom 
shall be iresidenta of Washington, Q, C., and four from the 
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States, no two from any one. From tho Board of 

one is cliosen to be ChanceUor, and by them a local eiecih 

Uvo officer called " Becretary." 

Tbo plan of internal orgaDization as submitted by Pni 
Joseph Henry, first secretary, and as finally adopted, in- 
cluded the following proviaions : Toward the incram xt 
knowledge — 1. Such systematio encouragement should be 
given as would stimulate to original research by rewinil! 
forscieutific memoirs; 2. An annual appropriation of mcme; 
should be made sufficient to generously compensate physiuJ 
research, Furtlicr, looking to the diffusion of knowledge, 
there should be published: 1. Regular reports on the prog- 
resB of different branches of knowledge ; 2. Occasionally, 
as may bo advisable, separate and less formal treatises on 
subjouls of general interest. More specifically the organia- 
tiou was made to include; 1. A museum; 2. A chemical 
laboratory; 3. A library; 4. A gallery of art; 5. Lectuie- 
rooms. 

The botanical collection was, after some years, Itaiif' 
ferred to the Agricultural Department, and to the Amy 
Medical Museum certain articles of professional interest. 
The library early acquired a valuable and, for this country, 
a rare collection of books, including philosophical and 
scientific transactions of learned Boctetiea throughout thB 
world. These wore finally turned over to the CongreBsionil 
Library (1866), where are annually deposited copies of ita 
exchanges, and publications of whateveir kind, Carrymg 
out the spirit of the original design— to co-operate with eii»t- 
ing societies and institutions as far as possible — the accumu- 
lations of the Art Gallery wore deposited with the Corconui 
Art Exhibit, in Washington; and, upon rebuilding in 166S, 
after the fire, by which both buildings and records were 
destroyed, it was decided to discontinue the regular lect- 
ures. There remains, then, the simple and single function 
of carrying forward, on a liberal scale, systematic physical 
research, and the publication to the world of it« verified 
concluBJons. It has been from the founding, an^ fomaiu, 
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P^Be policy of the regents and tlie secretary to do no work of 
PSwin TT"il i citi rn or collection or diffusion of knowledge, that 
is being done, or "can be as well undertaken, by existing 
Agencies. 

Extensive researches have been made in the broad field 
^rf ethnology, in the much-worked but promising one of 
astronoray, besides the more common flelda of science and 
meteorology ; moat of the last, however, being recently 
transferred to the Signal-Servioe Bureau. ^ 



The publications of the institution are of three kinds: 1. 
Contributions to knowledge. 2. Miscellaneous collectione. 
3. Annual reports. Of the first there have been about one 
hundred and fifty volumes, in wbich appear only memoirs, 
records of extensive original investigation and researches 
resulting in what are believed to be new truths, and to con- 
stitute positive additions to the sum of human knowledge. 
The misceUaDeoua collections comprise a series begun in 
1862, to present reports on the current state of our knowl- 
edge on particular branches of science; instructions for col- 
lecting and digesting facts ; lists and synopses of species in 
the organic and inorganic worlds; museum catalogues; re- 
ports of explorations; aids to bibliographical investigations, 
etc. Of these there are something more than a hundred vol- 
umes ; and of the annual reports thirty-eight. Besides these 
there are the occasional bulletins of the National Museum, 
and reports of special bureaus; the latter includirig ethno- 
logical studies of great value. 



Not the least important part of the Smithsonian organi- 
zation is the "National Museum." In the oiTginal act of 
establishment (1846) it was provided that " all objects of Mt, 
and of foreign and curious research, and all objects of natu- 
ral history, plants, and geological and mineralogical speci- 
mens, belonging or hereafter to belong to the United States, 
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which may be in Wasb-iiigton, and such like collect 
Tnade by the Coast and Interior Surveys, or by any ntlm I 
parties for the Government of the United States, iMta Im^ 
deposited in the rooms provided by the Smithsonian L " 

tion." This large accumulation of nmterials, besides beiugl 1 
record of past inveattgations, and affording a stimaliu to 1 
and opportunity for research, is an educational i^ienc? al I 
tlie most comprehensive reach. The materials are anaagtd | 
in Ave divisions: 

1. Anthropology, with three dcpartincnts. 

II. Zoology, with ten departments. 
III. Botany, in two departments, 
rv. Geology, in three departments. 

V, Exploration and Experiment, in four departmenta. 

Every precaution ia takon to make its resources serviw 
h\o to their intelligent use. Persons not ofijccrs of the 
institution may obtain access to the collection, for purpoMi 
of study, by filing an application, which must be indorted 
by the director. It has been described as " the best recoH 
of original research and investigation ever n 
country." 

Altogether, it may be said, no institution in this coonb? 
has more perfectly accomplisiied ita object, and none con- 
tributcd more generously to either the increase or tbe diffa- 

I of knowledge, than the Smithsonian Institution. Itl 
studies of tbe antiquities of America, and the encouragemeiit 
given to such studies by otliers, have more than justified iU 
establishment and rccc^nition by Government, 

S. Special Scientific Work. 



Among the earliest departments, and, at tliat time, ini 
undeveloped country, the most important, as it is to-daj per- 
haps the I)est matured of any in the comprehensive 
f- i>f scientific work by the General Government, is tibat of lite 
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"aited Stales Coast Survey. Its inaugTiration marks 
*^ocli in the growth of a national spirit. It dignified 
'*mal interests and influence. 

The enterprise was established under President Jefferson 
E1807), and was designed prinjarily to furnish accurate mapa 
wi the coaat ; to determine positions for, and establish nauti- 
cal and other signals ; to determine and mark the course and 
conditions of shore-currents, tides, and prevailing winds, 
and whatever should costributfl to the safety and efUciency 
of domestic and foreign commerce in our ports. The survey 
was put in charge of the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
work ordered after plana aubmitted by Prof. Hassler, a Swiss 
resident in this country, and who was made superintendent. 
Operations were begun on the New Jersey coast in 1816. 
The commission being transfei-red almost inunediately, how- 
ever, to the army and navy, the work was checked. It was 
fevived in 1833, and Mr. Hassler reappointed superintend- 
ent. At his death (1844) he was succeeded by Prof. A. D. 
Baclie, with whom the present system may be said to have 
EommeDced. For twenty years he was center and compass 
at the greatest single educational and scientific enterprise the 
Qovemment has ever undertaken. Under hia direction both 
Pacific and Atlantic coast lines were cut into sections, each 
with its own base-line ; and the survey set about making a 
Byratematic exploration and map of the entire shore. Trian- 
gulation frequently reached far inland, and through subse- 
quent years has covered adjacent States in a way to form 
the basis of their topographical surveys — thus rendering a 
double service. About the year 1870 the province of the sur- 
vey was enlarged by Congress, and the triangulatiou carried 
farther inland, with a view of covering the intervening sec- 
tion, " so as to form a geodetic connection " between the eastr 
em and western coasts, determining points in each State of 
tlie Union for needed local, geological, and topographical 
surveys. 

In addition to the immediate service it was meant to ren- 
der—the location of the coast-line, the mapping of barbOTs 
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awl other inlets, and the location of dan^rer-aignals— it' 
made numerous valuable hydrographic and magnetic A- 
eervatioiis ; carried on deep-sea soundiiiga and dredginp; 
studied ininutely, and for years, the tides from nine hirnW 
stations; mapped the Gulf tjtreum; perfected determinatiou 
of latitude and lon;^tude ; contributed data for calculating 
the meosurenicuts and curvature of the earth, and corrected 
vorialions of the magnetic needle. How much has been » 
M^impliahcd in all those resi>ects, or in each, and how ma- 
licntly sorviceahle have been tlie couclusions both to «» 
iiomics and U) nlstraet science, can not easily be overstated; 
ilu coutributionH to the " general welfare " give it a promi- 
iiont place in tlio fuix'tionK of the national Government It 
has been pronounced by Mr. J. D, Whitney " the only greal 
Hcieuttfic work in this country, which ha« been uninlernipfr 
ediy carried on for any considerable time ; and one of tlw 
few things done under the authority of the General QoTern- 
ment in which every American citizen can take pride.' 



The Department of the Interior early made surveys and 
explorations in the unoccupied territory of the Great West 
At the opening of the present century much of the l*-rritory 
lying between the Mississippi and the Pacific was a wild 
region. Till the second quarter of the century the Utali 
Basin was unknown, and far into the third quarter to\xb 
of Nevada and adjoining parts. To map its domain 
one of the first needs of the Government toward its selUe- 
ment. 

Very early, therefore, geographical exploring parties hid 
been scut into the more accessible of the little known part& 
Lewis and Clark made their memorable expedition along 
the upper Missouri and the Columbia in the three yean 
from 1804 to 1806. Major Pike, a year later, explored flio 
source of the Eio Grande. Major Long mapped the Plato 
Eiver in 1820, and Lieutenant Allen the head-waters ol the 
3(ifisifisippi twelve -jeKn^BKcx, &bcra.ttiis fnme timeOvMi 
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Bonneville, on leave of abaeuco fi-om the army, at his own 
cost, and for love of science, went into the Great Basin region, 
and, though he has rarely been noticed in its history, dia- 
covei-ed and described Salt Lake. Nicollet, under Govern- 
ment, again, esplored and surveyed Minnesota; and Fre- 
mont, in that fruitful transcontinental tour to the Pacific, 
gave his country (1842-1847), besides new views of the PlaUe 
and the Ulah Basin, the now magnificent California. Then 
came the gold discovery of 1849, and the Pacific Eailroad 
survey of 1852-'57 ; the fixing of the Northwestern boundary 
line, and i-esurveys and mapping of the larger Western riv- 
ers ; and the only really great geographical survey of the 
century in the United Sta,tes— that of the fortieth parallel- 
begun in the year 1867, by Clarence Kbig, under the direc- 
tion of the War Department. 

This survey covered a belt one hundred miles wide from 
north to south, and along the hne of the Central Pacific 
Railway, from the western boundary of Nevada to the east- 
em base of the Rocky Mountains. Its work covered seven 
years, and furnished material for the most accurate informa- 
tion then had, not only of the topography, but of the geologi- 
[^ and biological conditions as well, of the entire section. 
The published report comprises sis large volumes, with nu- 
8 elaborate illustrations. These volumes are : 



I 



I. Systematic Geology. 

II. Descriptive Geology. 
m. The Mining Industry. 
rV. Paleontology and Ornithology. 

V. Botany. 
VI. Microscopic Petrography. 



\ Many years before any such interest was shown by G 
ermnent, more or less systematic attempts were made 1: 
States or individuals to effect local geological surveys, Ahot^^ 
the time of the organization of the Coast Survey, Mr. Will 
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McOluro made a paiustakiiig esaminatioa of the Appall 
rliaiu oud the Piedmont region, together with the adjacenS 
Btatcs and Territoriea. He continued his observations tor 
Beyeral years, and into the West, visited the mining cenlere 
of Europe and America, and gave withal a permanent direc- 
tion to geological study in the United States. Am i " 
also, under the generous patronage of Stephen Van Kenssfr 
laer, surveyed the regions about Albany, New York, and the 
route of the Erie CanaJ. Kesultiug, no doubt, from these 
cshibitions of local interest, and suggested by the geograph- 
ical explorations then making, fifteen years later (ISM) a 
national survey was undertaken, in the appointment of G. 
W. Featheratonhaugh, an Englishman, to examine geologi- 
cally the Arkansas Territory ; he became, therefore, the fist 
" United States Gtcologist" David Dale Owen waa employed 
to explore and survey public mineral Lands in the u.ppa 
Mississippi Valley, an espedition which revealed a rich l«ai 
supply, as a few years later from two other surveys were 
made known the resources of copper. 

The systematic study of the Eocky Mountains b^»n, 
under Dr. F, V. Hayden, in the year 1853, along with tha 
paleontological investigations of Mr. F. B. Meek. Fifteen 
years later Dr. Hayden was appointed United States geolo- 
gist, and given charge of a scientiflc corps for the survey of 
the Territories. In the mean time, however, the resew^es 
begun by him were the commencement of the real geological 
investigation of the Great West. Besides his geographical 
and geological researches, he made large contributions also 
to the ethnography and philology of the numerous Indian 
tribes which he met along the Yellowstone and in neighlxH^ 
ing regions. In 1879 this and the previous commission were 
combined into the " United States Geological and Geographi- 
cal Survey," in which the two forces co-operate under one 
management. 

The work of Mr. J. W. Powell, present director of the 

survey, began twenty "seara a^ m «&. fts^Toratioii of lli* 

■ CoJoradoEiver, vfW.cUwaaifteea^^'>i™.^'s^-ai^i. "W^ 
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was employed by tlie dei)artinent to make an extended 
•tour and study of that i-egion, wliich he did in its geology, 
botany, zoology, and ethnology, publishing the results in 
1878 in five large and valuable volumes. The survey ia or- 
ganized under eleven departments, comprising general gla- 
.ejal and volcanic geology, archsean geology of the Appa- 
' Ischiau and Lake Superior regions, sb'uctural and historical 
\j geology of the Appalachian region, topographical * and 
* geological survey of Yellowstone Park, paleontology " 
' Bections, chemical and physical laboratories, microscopical 
lithography, and economic geology. 



i 



Since the survey of the fortieth parallel the most 
tant eervice of the Bureau of Engineers has been 
establishment and maintenance of the "Signal Service.' 
This term originally meant — still means in militant govern- 
ments and in the United States in war-times— an organized 
system of transmitting reports and messages between officers 
and the army or between posts of an army. It bas come to 
signify, in this period of our national peace, a system of 
conanaunicating inttilligence of storms or other approaching 
weather changes by flags or other device. The bureau has 
five hundred stations within the territory of the United 
States, twenty-five in Canada, three hundred and thirty-three 
f'-'^gn stations, and five hundred and sixty-three naval and 
merchant marine vessels, with all of which it co-operates in 
collecting simultaneous meteorological observations and 
publishing information. 

In addition to the familiar but little understood weather 
predictions, which, contrary to popular belief, constitute but 
a part of its service, the bureau's studies include the nature 

•For an intei'eptmg; presentBtioQ of tlis eliniigod meaning of "topogra- 
phy" Bee "Sdenee," September B3, 1887. The iesoe of tlio Bums journftl 
bIbo, ibr Julj S9, IBGT, has on elaborete Btatemcat of Vbe work of the party 
iB [lerfedjng a new mop of the United Bbitcs from thisso BorvefH. 
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and conditions of earthquakes, tornadoes, SooUb, et«. ; i 
Gtmcts chai^ sailing directioiis, and light lists For a 
nnrigatiou, and is coming to be recognized as one i 
BGrriceable scientific bureaus of Govenunent Fro; 
central office tri-daily reports are made of weather, 
direction, and temperature to the New York Asiiociatcd 
to the United States Associated Press, to two telegrap' 
panies, to nine individual papers, and to the Secret 
War. 



In the effort to add to scientific knowledge the 
States navy has been an active agent Its expedition 
been numerous and fniittul. Under its authority t6 
arctic was explored by Wilkes in 1835-'4S, and the 
by Kane and Hall in the years 1854 aad 1872 respec 
Rodgera visited the Pacific in 1853, and Captain '. 
Africa and the Dead Sea four years earlier. The & 
was explored about the same period, and shortly aft 
Mordecai went to the Crimea. In 1854 was made C 
Perry's historic voyage to Japan, which did so much 
opening up that country to Western influence. The Hi 
Elxpedition to the North in 1877-'78, and the recent 
cruise of three years in the same region, are well It 



I welljyuB 
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A service more in the line of pure sciei 
greater immediate economic ntihty, has been i 
the establishment and continued generous use of t] 
tional Observatory at Washington. 

Its organization was authorized (1643) as a "de 
charts and instruments for the navy."* It is loeJ 
Washington, with a branch observatory on Mare Isla 
the Pacific coast. Among its instruments are mur 

ia Baid t^ut I1:is Tcpxgnants of 4\e dominuit political pnrt] 
iafying the long-eliGriB\ie3. deaite o^ Sdtav Q.^i\lle^ d^doK^'ipMi 
e called ot oncellialSiiftrjiuAO'iaeriBSms- ^h 
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HEkOKit circles ; meridian transit, and prime verticals ; and 
^Ktra (a nine-incli and a twenty-six -inch) equatorial telescopes. 
lis prime object was and remains the improvement of navi- 
gation. E'or flyi ng boundaiies, and determining- the latitude 
and long^itude of cities it co-operates witli the Coast Survey ; 
and for the position of points abroad, with the navy. From 
its cki-ononietfira, time-balls are dropped' at noon in Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, New York, New Orleans, Washington, 
Hampton Roods, Savannah, and Newjwrt, Rhode Island. 
It has a very complete library of twelve thousand volmnes. 
Connected with the observatory is tlie Nautical Almanac 
Division, which publishes the "American Epheroeris," the 
"American Nautical Almanac," the "Atlantic Coasters' 
Nautical Almanac," and the " Pacific Coasters' Nautical 



Skill in farming and related industries, and familiarity 
with the principles which underlie thom, are obviously fun- 
damental in the United States. Washington has already 
been quoted as urging Govevnnient attention and enconr- 
ag^ensent to these interests. 

EecogTiilion has been given in the estahlishment of a 
Bureau of Agriculture in the Department of the Interior 
(1862), and though its services have been both numerous 
and widespread, and at times exceedingly fruitful, it is per- 
haps of all depai-tments of the Goveruunent least understood 
and most depreciated. The act creating it declares its fiinc- 
tions to be, "to acquire and diffuse among the people of the 
United States useful information on subjects connected with 
agriculture, in the most general and comprehensive sense of 
that word, and to procure, propagate, and distribute among 
the people new and valuable seeds." It has twelve special- 
ized departments, besides an e.vtensive museum and library. 
The former are : 1. Pomological Section. 2. Contagious 
Diseases of Animals. 3. Fertilization. 4. Entomoli^y. G. 
Seeds, 6. Forestry. 7. Chemistry. 8, Ornithology. 9, Plant 
Diseases, 10. Satistica. 11, Microscopy. 12, Animal Industry. 



I 
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Besiil<% a botanic or propagating garden at WasMngton^ 1 
its organization includes two experiment farms, one niuii- ] 
tained in the South, and the other in the West. 

i. Special Publications. 

Besides these organized serrioes contributed by tie nft- 
tional Grovernment to the ealargement of the sphere of nat- 
ural science, and the general diffusion of its beneficent ibm, 
there are certain incidental and secondary ones, though not 
the less positive in their educational bearings. 

Tliis larger service is shown first in the abundant litfits- 
ture of the departments, the annual and special reports, and 
the particiilar aud general histories of their respective duties. 
The deciRions of the Supreme Court, for example, number 
one hundred and twenty volumes and form the standards rf 
law and equity for the bare of the entire country; and tlis 
special reports of the Interior Department on the Indians, 
railroads, public lands, and labor, constitnte a fund of valu- 
able information. When Audubon's "Birds of America" 
was ready to publish, the magnitude of the undeiialdng, 
both in expense and execution, must have exceeded the pee- 
sibilities of ordinary means ; but the generosity of Astor, and 
the aid of the Department of State, gave the public oneo' 
the rarest works, and immortalized American science. Serr- 
iceable in a different way have been the publications by thii 
department of reports on the three great expositions— Puis 
in 18C7 and 1878, and Vienna in 187!!. In the publication of 
Wheaton's " International Law," also, the oHice renderai 
timely aid. The decennial census has been shown by Df. 
Harris to be full of the most significant educational intomu- 
tion to every locality. Three years before the first cenwi 
a volunie was published containing information on foreig" 
countries; in 1830 anothej* on "Home Industries." Th* 
treasury reports on commerce and navigation were sa^ 
the same year. The fl.rst inquiries on education were made 
in the aisth census (1840), whoso answers contributed to the 
general educational awakening of the period. 
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The anthropological atudiea also made by Surgeon Eax- 
, among civil-war recruits, deserve mention as among the 
fit careful and comprehensive of the kind made in this 
Einy other country. The " Medical and Surgical History 
the War of the Eebelhon," in six volumes, and the gen- 
1 "OfBcial History of the Civil War," in one hundred 
umes, will furnish an authoritative statement of the oc- 
rences of an eventful period. It is safe to say that the 
vemment itself, from the administrative side alone, is one 
the greatest educational forces of the counhy. 

BihlioQTaphlf. 

" The Duited States Enreau of Education — Anawerg to InqiiirieB 
at its Work and History," 1S83; "Origin and History of tlie Smitli- 
ian Institution," W. J. Rliees ; concerning the Smithsonian beqnest and 
final organization of the inatitutioD, mnch valuable mateiial ia con- 
led in tlio memoirs of John Quiacj Adams, edited bj C. F. Adams, 
tganiiation o( the Scientific Work of Goternaient," by J. W. PoweU, 
9 ; "Government Geological Surveys," " Nature," vol. lii, p, 266; also 
orth Amerieaa Review," voL cixi, p. 270; the " Cnited States Coaat 
Toy," "Amerfcan Journal of Science," vols, ilii, Iv, lii, liii, and 
r; "What has the Coast Survey done for Sdenco?" "Science," 
lember, 1B8S, p, B58; "Catalogue of Government Publications," bj 
1. Perley Poore ; and " What has been done for Education by the Goy- 
ment of the United Slates," John Eaton, " Eiiucalion," vol. iv, p, 278. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

CnXFVLSORT SCHOOL ATTBSDANCE. 

Oh the plane of the State, oiiforced attendance i* 
attempt Xo make ^hmI citizenship certain, by making educa- 
tion universal. It is not a niodi<m (tovice, though it hutta 
recent applicatioriH and new conditions. In its moet ns- 
j-ielding and narrow sense, it was autliorized and onfoKtd 
among the Hebrews by Joshua. Under Solon, the Albs' 
nians were enjoined to reach every child; and, "with the 
Spartans," says Mitford, "attendance upon Uie si/hools « 
made every man's concern."* 

Among more recent nations, Oermtui etates hod mode 
oxporiment of compulsory legislation as early as 1733; Bo' 
varia in 1803. The cantons of Switzerland, always forward 
in promoting tho general welfare, have had like providoM 
for more than half a century, and Denmark since 181ii 
Tho German syBtem was introduced into Greece twen^ 
years after, and into Sweden in 1842. Norway, since 11 ' 
has required even that pupils from private schools attend the 
public examinations; and, if found defioient, enter the pub- 
lic schools. England authorizes local boards to require the 



" Tol. i, p. 283. 
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^^^tendance of children between six and thirteen years of 
i^fe^. Following the example of England, Scotland almost 
^***>liediately revised the " Parochial and Burgh School Act " 
,^* 1869, and, while still retaining school fees, insei-ted a com- 
^^**lsory clause, providing that no child under thirteen may 
^*^ employed in any labor, except it he shown that he has 
attended, school at least three years, from Sve to thirteen, 
^*Xd is able to read and write. In more recent years the 
^^*ine principle has been tried with greater or less success in 
-■^taly, Japan, Prance, and other European and Oriental 
Countries. 

So much has been given of foreign educational legisla- 
"tion to afford a kind of setting for the numerous recent 
attempts in the United States to make really general partici- 
pation in the benefits of a free education. It will be seen that 
the problem is an old ooe; most of the applications are both 
recent and Western; the whole exceedingly complicated by 
the diffusion of authority, which characterizes our republi- 
can institutions. Yet how much simpler is the question in 
a new community, among a homogeneous people, without 
fixed institutions and with a high notion of learning and 
the regenerations of culture, may be seen in the prevalent 
sentimeiita of New England under the first administrations. 
The Massachusetts law of 1647, and tlie Connecticut code 
of 1650, were, both theoretically and practically, coercive, 
and efliciently administered. They early recognized and 
formulated the now common sentiment that the perma- 
nence of a representative government also demands an 
education coextensive with its sovereignty; that universal 
suflPrage is meaningless if not wedded to universal educa- 
tion, Tliat the public school fa the only agency for securing 
such citizenship has been sometimes questioned; that it is 
the most available means is generally accepted. The steps 
toward compulsory education have been taken, more or 
fewer of them, in most States. 

In the older sections the legalizing of free schools by au- 
thorizing localities to tax themselves for the common school- 
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tng waa thought to be an<l was a great advt 
instruction which had prevailed. It was 
the supremaey of the common iieed. Still, the law wbh 
permissive. Schools might be established and they 
not. Such a statute was on the books in Rhode lalaud lor 
twenty years, leaving no trace of ita existence oUierflai 
the system in Providptirc It was simply inopcrativB, Tbi 
histoiy of Poansylvauia is similar, and that of most Stall 
Boutli prior to 1870. The more recent provisions of StiH 
C'onstitutions (since 1820), especially those in the Northwe*, 
uru nimidalory upon school olScials, formulating Iho syatrai, 
ai)iMiinting the administration, fixing a minimum time, «ii 
regulating tlie tax, but not at the same time always eqiuDj 
constraining upon children and parents. 

Ma.sRachusetla requires that in every town there tnusl be 
kept at the ]iublic expense a sulBcient number of aclinol^ 
and for a minimum time, for the instruction of all the diil- 
dren who may legally attend. Michigan, Minneaofa, 0»- 
gon, and other States have somewhat similar provisiona | 
Nineteen States name a minimum school term, in some uiu- j 
form throughout the State, elsewhere varying with the den- ' 
sity of the population. The average required term in Ouft 
Stales is nearly four months and a half. Nino of tliein' 
withdraw from delinquent communities any sharing in Uu 
State school fund. Four States have enacted tnumt law^ 
upon the principle that, by establishing separate schools for 
tlie offcntliug or tniaut or disturbing class and enforcing 
their attendance, that of the majority would be satiafaclory. 
The like general results also have been sought in (ie 
effort to accommodate the public, to make attendance easy. 
Schools and school surroundings have been mode both more 
attractive and more safe. They have heen multiplied and 
so brought to each man's home. Tasks have been modified 



• ColorBiJo, Kentucky, Mississippi, Hew Totk, Oiiigon, Rhode IsliDil, 
Wlsconain, and Aiixoiut. In Michigiui tbo oSendin^ puny ia protecutoi m 
fotaaj otbec violatiau of \si«. 
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1(3 courses revised to fit the general want Industrial prnc- 
■o and the principles underlying it have been introduced 
to the better secondary schools, and an immediate value 
^^*kOs set upon their training'. 

_^^ The ultimate object of all these is the same as that of , and 
^^"stifies, compulsory attendance laws. Though considered 
***tly as devices, these indirect efforts have accomplished 
^ojnething. Attendance grows more regular. Terms have 
"^en lengthened (something more than a month since 
ISSO). Teachers have improved. NcverthclcBS, thousands 
*feniain away from, while within easy reach of, the best 
Schools. 

In populous districts, aud especially manufactui'ing cen- 
t^ips where it has been found profitable, child labor has 
*«bbed the school to replenish the family purse. To meet 
Ihis injustice, factory laws and the like restrictive eaacl^ 
anents have been passed, most of which have an educational 
Xiepect. New Hampshire and Ehode Island make it unlaw- 
ful for any child under ten years of age to be employed in 
any manufacturing industry. In Pennsylvania children 
under thirteen are excluded from silk, cotton, paper, and 
other specified factories and from the mines. Eight States* 
prohibit the employment of children under a designated age 
in any industry except upon evidence of recent prescribed 
schooling, the Pennsylvania law (a typical ono> providing 
that no child from thirteen to sixteen may be employed 
more than nine calendar months in a year, nor except after 
twelve weeks of schooling. This, again, is only a negative 
compulsion, and, as a means of securing a more general use 
of the schools, ranks with their multiplication and bettering, 
the improvement of teachers, and the revision and rational- 
izing of the school course. By one class of men it is urged 
that such indirect control is tJie only legitimate republican 
management. To others, positive enactments, the fixing of 

, New Jersey, New York, 
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a, inimmum attendanco, as well as a 
Kciits itself OH a passible tneans. 

With 11 coiiaei-vatism bom of tbe masses, tbc 9Uite«lii 
boon slow to oDoct, aud tlie udmJQistration slower to enfin 
Uio more coercive laws, A large and not unwholcw 
Uiisaezfaire is implicit in our State aud local life. I 
wbcin it shall be found that conditjona of daQgcruolos 
ri({ht tbemsclvca, or involve more dangerous delay, it is i 
to coD6de in the certainty that an orj^snized public will I 
them vigorously in hand. Upon the port of no small n 
bor of thiakinff tradesmen and educators, legisklon 
patrons, the tinio seema impending when the State, 
int-^ns to universal education, and so a means to p 
safety, stiould make the occeptanco of that educatioo ol 
tory. 

Sevenloen Slatis have such statutory provisions. HI 
chust'tta, in the act of 1858, required that every child bet 
the ages of eight and fourteen years should attend s 
for twelve weeks each year, six of which must be col 
tive. A penally was imposed for violation, and twenty 
later the term lengthened. South Carolina passed a U 
law in 18G6, and Connecticut and New Hampshire im 
ately after; New York in 1871, and California, Kansas 
Jersey, Rhode Island, and Vermont, the same year; ] 
and Wisconsin (1875), Michigan and Nevada (1879), 
(1880), Dakota (1882), Montana and Washmgton Terri 
(1883), and Hlinois (1885), 

Justice compels the admission that, as it stands on 
statute-books, the law is at beat inefficient, if not unmea 
Its execution is irregular, half-hearted, or ignored ; tht 
of ita enforcement ia often indefinitely placed, whil 
law not unfrequently carries no penalty for its infra 
either by officers or patrons. 

Bibliograplt!/, 
On compulsor; educstlon and aiX\cA (opios conauU "Social &( 
Q. L Harriaon, IS"!?', " Djiu:auc &Kial»es," L.F.Wacd, l&B^ ' 
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■•■ies," Ilcrbcrt Spencer, 1S65; "Higher Grounci," Angustus Jaoobaon, 
' " " Relation of EJuoatlon to Crime in New Eneianii," Rev. A. £. 

5^*lKe ; " Compulsoiy Education in Relation to Crime and Social Morals," 
^^*- W. T. Harris; "Compulsory Education," C. E. Korton, " Nation," 
^**. V, p. ISl. 
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^^ Viewed from the side of orgaaimtion, the acme of wise 
■Supervision is the working adjustment of each part of the 
^rsteni to itfi antecedent and subseq^ueut stages— a process 
teraaed grading. Given the various attainments of pupils 
«Mi the one side, and the logical or economic sequence of sub- 
jects on the other, gradation results in the co-ordination of 
the two into claases with their appropriate work. The classi- 
fication may be more or less conventional, and the nomen- 
clature wholly so — though, historically, the terms in use 
have a fairly definite content. The names " high-school," 
■'grammar-school,''' "elementary," "primary," ''intermedi- 
ate," and " secondary," at first descriptive only, have been 
niore or less specialized into terms of individual significance. 
From the standpoint of the college, "elementary" and 
"secondary" name two successive stages in the educational 
preparation for college studies; the "high-school" is one of 
the secoDttary agencies. As part of a city system, on the 
contrary, assuming the primary and higher grades, the high- 
school is the ctdmtnation only. h 

/. Primary Schools. 
Prior to about 1818, speaking generally, the only public 
schools wei-e the so-called "grammar-schools," They were 
in reality schools of mixed grades, with a comprehensive 
course of elementaiy and secondary instruction, often fitting 
for college, but to which children were not admitted except 
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sy had " learned m some other Bchool, or in sonu 
ty bi road the Eoglub language by Bpolliug the 
other way " was ttie private or doirifi sctioo!, oi 
— tlm tmlj simoe of primary inittructioD for many ye 

Tlie llrst low-grade scliool in New York city 
ill 182S, 1ty tlio "Infant School Society." Four years] 
was awiHtud by public lax, and ultimately became i 
■the common system. In moat other communitiee il>i 
tion came later, {n the West, of course, it came 

ornraniattion of States, and the original enactment off 

That it was not at first regarded as an essential fnt 
of tliH piiblic-BchooI jiyatcm appears in that, both in and uut 
of New England, for many years, it was — as is the niiidoft 
Kindorgarlpu— managi^d independently of other schoob : In 
Boston, until 18B4.» Moreover, it appears that among fl» 
earlieHt in(aiit«:hool.H were the Sunday clafses amonirt'iiur 
cbildren, who wore bmught together for instruction. TTiW 
only semi-religiouH at moet, and on the inBlniclioial 
io, in some towns, grew into the public primary uIh»L 
fotwithstunding its occasional exotic oi'igin, it is nnw i 
port of every public-school system, whether rural or urban. 
la cities it inchides about one half of all the pupils doinf 
elementary work, commands the best preparation and ex- 
perience of teachers, and most patient temper ; and ia, wilh- 
peculiarly characteristic of the contemporary commoit 

S. The Eindergarien. 
As another phase of child education belonging to the T» 
cent period is the Kindergarten. It is a recognition of tlw 
importance of a rational nurture of the young. The Bjttian 
originated with Friodrich Froebel. He was the embodiment 
of ila idea. With all its changes, it remains essentially his 
discovery. The flrst Kindergarten was that opened by Froebel 

" Annuls of tba Primaiy Schoola in Boston," by J. Wightninn, is » 
itatlva Bhttch, and voiy Bupucstivfl of improvomcnM in primarj in- 
], oavcring a. pciiod of ncarlj Ibits y<ULia. 
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If at Blankenburg, in Thiirmgia, barely half a century ^^H 
ll^. After ten years, by invitation of royal patrona^, he ^^^| 
Removed into Liebenthal, where, connected witb his school, ^^^| 
,llfl began the training of young women as Kindergarten [| 

teachers. Fi-oehel dying in 18S2, the cause of infant educa- 
tion was enthusiastically espoused and generously promoted 
,!^the Baronet Maj^nboltz-Biilow. Her zeal and intelli- ^^J 
gence intei-ested all Europe. She became the Kindergarten ^^^H 
apostle of the Continent. France, Italy, and England ^^^H 
adopted it. ^^H 

It was uitroduced into this country by pupils of Froebel ^^^| 
Jiimself, and his immediate European successors. Mr. Cari. ^^^| 
Soburz came to the United States in 1852. Three years after- ^^^| 
ward ho settled in Watertown, Wisconsin, where hia wife — ^^^ 
M herself an adept in the theory, and expert in practice, by 
attending con amore Froebel's own Iccture.'s and Kinder- 
garten in Hamburg " * — founded among the Germans a Kin- 
dergarten. Through Mrs. Schurz, Miss Peabody became ac- 
quainted (1859) with the Kindergarten idea, studied it from 
every available source, and the year following, "without a 
knowledge of the details of Froebel's system," opened a 
school in Boston, which, with about fifty children, was main- 
tained for many years. During this period Miss Peabody 
published the "Kindergarten Guide," through which her 
school became known far and wide. 

Becoming convinced, in 1867, that she had not the full 
Froebel idea, she went to Europe to study the system for 
herself. "An hour," she says, "in the Hanibiu-g Kioder- 
garten, opened her eyes." Upon her return to Boston she 
b^an anew her advocacy of the system. What Baroness 
Marenholtz-Biilow did for Europe, Miss Peabody has done 
for America. She was the earliest, as she has been one of 
the most persistent, advocates of its merits. Hers was 
first litei'ature on the subject — hers a pioneer labor. 

•For thh item, as for others Eero and tlifire mtliis pfltnginph.tJiaB 
giatetutlj aoknowlodges iodobteduesa to Mixs Eiiiabetb Pimbody. 
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In Uip tneaa time some attempts had been madebjl 
t«peaking conunuoitiee in Eobokeu (lB61)aDdNeKY<i 
to intriiduce tho Kindergarten ; but it met with! 
foralime, altbooglitltetwo scIiooIn named are;*) 
istence. About 1870 Mrs. Kriege and herdaoght 
Fbtti^r a tfraduata of the training-school of BaronMs 
Illoltz - GU-low — opened in Boston the tlrst true Eindi 
le Bcliool Htill continues, A year later a 
laHftobcd to a private school in New York city, and! 
^ow Mrs. KrauB-Boelte) made director. 
• graduate of tbe Froebcl Training School, muni 
•by tho widow of tho fiinnder. In this New Toi-k achorfl 
LU E. Blow, of St. Ijouih, was a p"pil. Upon her 
I, islio returned home to iutrodtice the system ii 
,]niblic Bchoolfl of St. Louis.* Dr. W. T. Harris, Supei 
'«nt of tho St. Louis Schools, had urged it for thiwyeaw; 
«nd in 1873 Miss Blow offered " to undertake gratuibiiulj 
tho instruction of one teacher appointed by the boanl.aBd 
to supervise and manage a Kindergarten, provided theVwri 
vould furnish the rooms and a salaried teacher." The otto 
iras accep(«d, and the first school opened ; the year folio*' 
Ing, three others. During the centennial year, thirty su^ 
classes were reported, and in the school year 187!I-'IW tins 
entire number enrolled in the St. Louis free public Kiudo- 
gartens was 7,828. 

Such wei-e the beginnings in Boston, New York, and 9L 
Louis— initiative centers. Outside these cities into oUiere, 
large and small, the interest was communicated, and school* 
established. A half-dozen enthusiastic, sensible Icucken 

* MLm Blow wim ilroady itdII trained in tha theory of tho ElnderglttcOi 
■nd more or ]aa faraitUr wltb Oie pntcticsl decntls of iM luium^reiiimit. Sbo 
had nude, tfao yaur berani ihs anivsl of Hlw Boolte, the offer to supcnlM 
a Kindnrgarton imd iDAtruct ona tcaobcr gratuitously, proviilod that llH 
boBrd would Jumiah rooms and pay tlia salary of tho pupiHeMlior, ^ 
pnglponod bognnnliig hor work for a yen, in ordor %o avail licmelf of thi 
Bilviuitatta of imiitbvr f onr's alud; of tlio ByBt«m in tbo ciGoUent Kiallerg■^ 
k'ti of UisB Boeltn.— EurioB. 
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-4 found place in American education for a new influenuH ; ■ 
^^ erected a new institution — the public, free infant-school } 1 
r*^ introduced it into flfl«en cities, in one hundred aml'l 
^4rty classes, and over four thousand pupils. 
' - In the five years, from 1874 to 1878, ninety-three new -I 
^iidergartens were established. Since the centennial year, .1 
*te number of schools has more than doubled, witli five^ 
^mes as many pupils. 

The first Kindergartens in the United States were privaf«^B 
jutd patronized chiefly by the well-to-do families able to pay ttM 
bnition. Soon were nndertalien schools for the poor and thtfl 
Imcared-f or — charity Kindergartens, that have done so m 
to put best influences and refined standards witbin the reach erf 1 
lihe waif and the neglected. Later caniepubhc Kindergartens 
Of the flrat class are the Model Kindergarten, of San 
EWncisco ; the Garfield Kindergarten, at Washington ; the 
Ia Porte Kindergarten, at La Porte, Lidiana ; and the Kraus 
Ifodel Kindergarten, New York city. Among the largest of 
charity Kindergarten enterprises are, or have been, those of 
Ban Francisco, Chicago, Philadelphia, and the Quincy Shaw 
B'ree Kindci^iartens of Boston and Cambridge. Besides, 
Bt Louis, San Francisco, Washington (D. C), Des Moinea 
(Iowa), Portland (Maine), Boston, Worcester, Ionia (Michi- 
gan), New York city and Oswego (N. Y.), Oolumhua and . 
Dayton (Ohio), Lancaster (Pennsylvania), Austin (Texas)^J 
and Janesville and Milwaukee (Wisconsin), support oneocfl 
more public Kindergartens. Boston has recently adopted B 
llie Quincy Shaw Kindergartens, which will hereafter berl 
supported as part of the common-school system. In Phil^ I 
delphia,* of the forty schools, nine are private, four are chap-" ■ 
ity, and eight public ; of the other nineteen, there are com- M 
bined private and charity classes, and sixteen under the I 
management of the Sub-Primary-School Society, partly sua* B 
tained by public funds. 1 

* Thoy have just bcon ranili! public ia their adoption by the Publift,S 
School BoMd. M 
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Altoffetlier, of the fo\ir hundred and seyeuteen 
forty per cent are jiublic, thirty per cent private, and Ou 
others charity or mixed classes. These public kindergarten 
represent sixteen States and twenty-five cities. Besides Uiei^ 
seven other cities contribute more or less of public monej 
tn Kindergarten instruction, aud so are pledged to the ide^ 
Those, in llie asirregate, represent a city population of foor 
millicm, aud a wide reach of country from MassachiueHi to 
Oaliforuia. After the individuals named, much credit for 
iht introduction is due to the voluntary societies that, )b 
most cities, have espoused the cause of free Kinderguteiu. 
The Bub-Primary-School Society in Philadelphia, the Fru 
Kindergarten A»sociatioti of Chicago, and the half-donn 
idtnilar organizations in San Francisco, are example«i of tllit 
co-operative spirit Prof. Felix Adler and the Society ot 
Ethical Culture in New York have mode the Twentj'-aeoooi 
Street Free Kindergarten a historic conHrmatirm of till 
regenerative power of cleanliness and tunocent pUy, and 
directed interests, and refined example, even among Ibt 
lowest. 

The work of Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw (daughter of Prof. 
I>. Agussiz), in Boston, was a remarkable charity. In 1S7T 
she started four schools among the poor at her own expense. 
The year following she opened fourteen more. All wen 
among the laboring and poorer classes, all free, and all an 
individual charity. The work extended to Cambridge, am! 
included about thirty schools, at an annual expense of fnnn 
thirty thousand to fifty thousand dollars. Their adoptkM 
hy the city • seems to be a forward movement 

In addition to the four hundred and seventeen Ejnda" 
gartcns there are several reliable training-schools for teach- 
ers. The first of these was that of the Krieges, in Boston, 
already noted. In 1876 there were five ; there are now forty- 
one, with four hundred and fifty-two pupil-toacbera, I^V 
State normals have Kindergartens attached. 

• Mft3,ia6a. 
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• • • • 


2 


8 


81 


• « • • 


ft ft ft • 


48 


157 


2,684 


1 


4 


12 


31 


446 


• • • • 


2 


8 


22 


868 


4 


1 


2 


8 


51 


• • • • 


• • • • 


1 


1 


27 


1 


• • • • 


8 


11 


192 


• • • • 


1 


3 


5 


69 


1 


• ft ft ft 


10 


19 


286 


• • • • 


1 


46 


86 


1,446 


1 


5 


16 


81 


725 


11 


1 


10 


19 


836 


1 


8 


71 


244 


6,081 


68 


1 


1 


4 


50 


1 


ft ft ft • 


1 


1 


80 


• • • « 


• ft ft • 


15 


28 


680 


2 


ft ft ft • 


60 


124 


2,813 


10 


11 


1 


1 


80 


• • • • 


• ft ft • 


84 


74 


850 


5 


2 


6 


13 


192 


• • • • 


1 


68 


108 


1,899 


26 


5 


5 


15 


186 


2 


1 


2 


2 


82 


• • • • 


1 




6 


116 


1 


• ft • • 




2 


17 


• • • • 


1 




1 


10 


• • • • 


• • « • 




1 


10 


• • ft • 


• ft • • 


31 


58 


2,491 


17 


• ft ft • 


11 


22 


195 


1 


8 




1 


26 


• • • • 


• • • • 




1 


10 


• • • • 


• * • • 




1 


50 


• » ft • 


1 


544 


1,256 


25,952 


158 


49 



Pupil- 
teachers. 



2 
88 

• ft ft 

10 



101 

82 

5 



18 
84 

4 

9 

25 



72 

» • • 

29 

8 

88 

12 

4 

» ft • 

18 



11 



80 



524 



lasmuch as the Kindergarten is in a state of transition, the table rep- 
rather the distribution by States than the actual number of institu- 
»r the number made public, though as far as possible the materials 
een oorrected for the present condition. 
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^H S. The High-School. 

^^H The oldest of the existing high-schools is 
^^F IaUh School, which admirably represents the 

of this secondary training. To Boston, also, must be ■ 
ited the Hrat typical high-BohooI — an institution ol the j 
looiiLli century cast, representing the boat English edua 

tTlie Eiigliidi High-School, Boston, was founded in 1 
Among lUl secondary schools it marks almost t" 
ftcttou oguiust the ti)edia>Tal clasaicism of the p 
oenturii-H. It is the American "real-school," founded^ 
the design of " furnishing young men of Boston, who n 
not intended for a collegiato course of study, and whohm I 
enjoyed the usual advantages of the ottier public echoali^ I 

• with the means of completing a good ElogUsh education.'' I 
Its threo years' course was made to include, besides Etif 1 
lisU, the French and Spanish languages; physics; 
matics, pure and ajiplied ; mental and moral science, rbeloitc^ 1 
and general history. It is emphatically a people's cotkgc, 
the thoroughness of whose instruction led Tillinghast to »y 
that " West Point was the best place in this country to get 

»an education, and that the English High-School in Boston 
was the nest." For almost twenty years, among all lli« 
cities, Boston stood alone in this public secondary education. 
New York, early in the century, incorporated certain of her 
academies, and bo postponed the adoption of the high-school; 
though the organization of the Rochester and Buffalo Semi- 
naries (1827) was under this name. As far as known, tha 
neit city to foUow was Philadelphia (1B37). Both in its 
inception and management the Central High-School wss 
particularly fortunate. Its course of study and constitution 

I were largely the work of Prof. Bache, then of Girard Col- 
lege. Prof. J, S. Hart was the first principal. In thia 
school Philadelphia, and Pennsylvania indeed, firat broke 
away from the damaging charge of " pauper schools," by 
declaring that "the benefits of the school were not to I* 
confined to the poor." T-ao ysaia later Baltimore City Col- 
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(the Boys' High-School) was founded, and iii 1849 the 

York Free Academy, now the City College. The high- 
ols of the four cities named were for boys exclusively, 
maintain their original rank as the best of their bind. 
jx attempt was made by Boston, in 183i), to establish a 
-school for girls. It failed, however, in a year, and the 
rprise was abandoned because of its great success — to 

such an education to both sexes involved too great ex- 
e. Providence opened its high-school for boys and girls 
143, It was many years befoi'e another community took 
le interest.* Philadelphia, three years after the opening 
le Central High-School (for boys), established a similar 
[or girls (1840J, It was organized, it seems, chiefly as a 
ling-school for teachers, but with an extended academic 
se. It is known as the Girls' High and Normal School, 
je graduates receive princixars and assistant's certifi- 
:. With the election of a city superintendent (1853) and 
'eadjuatcaent of her school system, Boston re-established 
lirls' High-School, but gave it, like that of Philadelphia, 
afessional bias. Twenty years after, the school was set 
nto two schools, one for academic instruction, the other 

training-school proper, Boston has now ten high- 
ols — sis open to both sexes, and one classical and one 
classical school for each sex. Cincinnati has two, dat- 
fpom 1S47, and St. Louis (1853), Chicago (1856), and 
oit (1858), one each, besides branch high-schools. By 

all of New England, and most States West, had ac- 
id the principle.! 

he "St. Louis School Report "for 1878 publishes a, list of 
hundred and forty-one cities, each with a population of 
atj-five hundred or more, which then had public high- 



rLe Lowell IIigh-3chao! (1831) was opened to both aoxes, but eeeaa 
re been rathor a mixed ticadBtoy Ihao a apecialized sooondiuy school, 
dr. J. F. Bohcock, Sccralary of the Now Haven (Connootiout) School 
littee, having made a carcnil and extended inquiry into the sntiject, 
B wna cot aware of any citf of the size of New Euvdii that had evea 
m of schools thitt hud not then OSGfi} iu high-K^iool all 
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■chools; lidding thftt in smaller cities, and other large m 
not reportiug, there were more than twice as many, T 
latest educational reports from cities of five thousand JiMf I 
itjuits and upward, show three hundred and forty-two atisi'l 
having high-schoola, with more than seventy tliouaiMd I 
pupils. 

By public schools in the Unil«d States are meant tlwM 
maintained at public cost, or under public coatrol— usiiallj 
boQi. School mana^ment everywhere has led uoifonn])' 
to some sort of gradation. The several grades are so ad- 
justed as to form together a system which, under the contnl 
of the State, is known as the conunon-school system. Hut 
the high-school, in some form, is as legitimate a part of tlu 
system as is the primary school, has f i-oquent historica] cob- 
firmation. It ia recognized not only in the published emXr 
ments of educators and statesmen, in school and collfp 
texts, courses of study, and systems of promotion, but inStalB 
Constitutions, and national and State appropriations o( ItfJ 
and money. Of the thir^-eight State Constitutinns, twentj- 
two speciff high-schools as an object of legislative aad gen- 
eral interest; three others direct a "general, suitaUe, and 
efBcient system," which shall be gratuitously open to Jl 
children between sis and twenty-one years of age; andoiXj 
" such grades of schools as are for the public good." 

Nevertheless, there have not been wanting those wf" 
deny the right of the State— certainly its duty— to pro^ ■ 
free secondary education. To understand the history aw 
general conditions of the legal phase of this question it ' 
necessary to summarize briefly the objections which ha" 
been made to the school. 

The first one seems to have been founded upon lie «f 
sumption that public schools are essentially chaiitable io*' 
tutions, and that their patrons have no right to demand"' 
expect more than elementary instruction. Others, wit* ' 
tinge of like assurance, have insisted that such coi 
learning has the effect to educate children out of 



cousiilaa^ 
oftlayM 



^^. 
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■wl sphere in life, and for the induBtrial good of Bociety 



^_^<3uld be withheld. One class objects that, as the higli- 



^h: _ . _ 

tool formed no part of the system of free schools as 
*lly established, it has now no constitutional rig-ht to exbt ; 
^^^d that tuition should be charged for all instruction beyond 
^Vie rudiments. It has been claimed, further, that but few 
^i^iildren are found iu these schools, and it is manifestly un- 
^%st to tax the general pubhc for their maintenance. In this 
^ame spirit also it lias been ai^^ued that, as the few who do 
attend come from families of afBuence, it is unfair to tax the 
"I>oor for their support.* 

Alt these questions, in some or other of their phases, have 
oome up for settlement before the law. Without comment- 
ing upon any of them, the following reports of cases are 
cited as showing the attitude of the courts, historically, upon 
the subject : 

Commonwealth of MASSACHL'SEns vs. the Town of Dkd- 

HAM, 1817. 

Indictment was found in the lower court against the 
town, in its corporate capacity, for failure to maintain at 
public expense a "grammar-schoolmaster, of good morals 
and well instructed in the Latin, Greek, and English lan- 
guages, to instruct children and youth in such languages." 
The finding was sustained by the Supreme Court, and the 
principle held that " every inhabitant had the right to par- 
ticipate in both descriptions of schools " + (lower and higher) , 

CusmNQ vs. Newbcktfokt, 18—. 

In a suit brought to restrain the collection of a tax for 
the support of a high-school, it was held that the " schools 
established by the town of Newburyport, Massachusetts, 



• In IStS, in Norwich, (Jonnecticul, it wna suid, wlicn atepa w 
lo aatablish a high-scljool, "It'a a shome to tas the poor to p 
eighteen bnndred dollurs a year for tenching children to raaka x't 
hooks nod gabble parifff-voiis.^^ 

+ Tyng'B " Hoports," MossaoliusoltB, vol. ivi, p, Ml. 
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though oxtonding instrnetion to brandies of knonlc%«l 
jrond Ihoeo required by Iho statutes, were yet tuWB ipuM 
Bchools, within the proper nteaning of Uukt t^rm, praviT 
for the benefit of oil the inhabitants, and that Ibetaxralti 
for the support of them were not illegal.'' * 

Btuart c( at. vs. School Dlstrkt No. 1, Kalanu 

Uichigan, 1874. 

Tliis was a case similar to the last, brought t< 
the eoUectioQ of nuch portion of the school-taxes ai 
against complauiants for the year 1878 as was voted (or 111 
Buppnrt of the high-school in that village, and for ibepiTV 
roont of the salary of tlio superintendent 

"While uomiually this is the end sought," said Juigil 
Codldy, in liiij deciaiun, " the real pui-jXHte is wider and vadljl 
wore coinpreheusive, . . . inasmuch ns it Hceks a ju^ii^l 
dftenniuaUou of the right of the school authorilits, ii 
arc called ' union school districts ' of the State, to levy tu* 1 
upon the goueral public for the support of what, in liiis 
State, are known as ' bigh'schoole,' and to make free, bytiucli 
taxation, instruction in other languages than the Euglish." 

It was held, in confirming the decision of the lower court, 
that " neither in our State policy, in our Constitution, nor in 
our laws do we And the primary school districts restricted io 
the branches of knowledge which the ofBcers may cause to 
bo taught, or the grade of instruction that may be given, if 
the voters consent, in regular form, to bear tbe expense and 
raise taxes for tbe purpose." t 

BiCHARDS I's. Raymond, La Salle County, Illinois, 187& 

This was a bill in equity to teM the constitutionalily of 
Boction 35 of tbe school law of HUaois, providing for tbe » 

* Hctcalf'i "Boports," UwMuiliiueCtB, vol. x, p. GOB. 

t A full report of this iQleresting ouw maj be fouod in tbo " HlcliigiK 
EoIiodI Baport" fur the year 1H71, p. 409. It wqh aUo held in ttiii caw Uul 
"tlmpowor to appoint a auporiDtendeat was iuaidaat to tlio fuU wnlTiii 
wliicli, bj law, tbd board lia» ovcc tlia nohools nC a dUtriot." 
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■ftKshment of high-schools to be operated under special 
liarters. It was held that " the law was constitutional, and 
fee levy and collection of a tax to maintain the school 
^88 proper, although tlie course of study prescribed was dif- 
?«rent from that contemplated l>y the law." * 

toWELL et al. vs. THE BOAHD OF EdDCATION OF SCHOOL DIS- 
TRICT No. 4, St. Clair County, Illinois, 1880. 
This case rested upon the right to require the study of 
Qemian in the public schools, and was brought by a num- 
ber of tax-payers against the village Board of Education to 
enjoin what they alleged was a misappropriation of the 
Bch-Ool-funds. The Supreme Court affirmed the judgments 
of the lower court, holding that there was nothing " to show 
tiiat the school was not an English school, in which the 
Ctnnnion medium of instruction ia the English language"; 
uid, further, that " the mere fact that the German language 
is one of the branches of study prescribed does not change 
its character as an English school." t 



Among secondary schools the American high-school is 
unique. It shares with academies and normal schools and 
college preparatory departments the privilege of fitting for 
university studies, but has also an independent function. 
The two services are not always distinct, though usually ao. 
The institution is now emphatically an industrial agency, 
fitting for business or trades; and, again, a school of ElngUsh 
culture, but excluding what is not narrowly American. 
Here it is classical and complete, looking to the college or 
the profession ; there, honored as the apex of the common- 
school system— the goal of school life. Usually its course 
is overci-owded, often with a biasi that obstrucia general de- 

• " Ninetj-aecond Illitioia," p, 612. 

i For a full proaeDtBlion of this case sd<1 the text of Judgo Scott's de- 
laiipo, eea "IllinoU School Eeport," r 
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Telopment; but, variously modified by material cot 
tiona or culture environmenta, by wealth and anc* 
hue yet cwlaiji well-marked functions, and falls into 
fairly discriminated. 

Its origin, its aims, its methods, all mark its kinsl; 
institutions below rather than above it. It appears 
CJinipletion of the one system ratht>r than an introdu 
the other. Viewed from the side of its organizatioi 
pares for life, not for learning; it fits for indusi 
study. And yet it seldom loses sight altogether of 
of culture. If the two ends are one, or if the means 
ends coincide, then will the function be single, 
somewhat homogeneous organization, however, it fre 
pxercises very diverse functions. 

That, in the one view, the demand for industrial t 
for business courses, studies in government, econom 
hiis not always been an intelligent one, goes without 
hut whether a rational or instinctive insight, the i 
organic relation of the high-school with tlio gradet 
has emphasized with many the impression that the s; 
all one; that, for the people, by a large majority, tl 
school is a finishing school, and, as such, should be 
to tlie immediate and pressing and understood want 

On the contrary, there is discernible a marked 
tional tendency toward centralisation. No part of i 
cational policy is better defined than the coustant. g 
governmental support and encouragement accorded 
tutions of learning. The conviction grows, in a mos' 
e way, that every child of every Common weaW: 
have access gratuitously, and without needless restrii 
every grade of education, from the most elemental" 
most comprehensive, which public wealth can buy ; 
step shall he -wanting; that no part shall be left w 
chance or to private enterprise. Each stage of the 
should fit itself to its neighbor. The elementary d 
tempt the work of the high-school, nor this of U^ 



r 
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* more must gaps be left between. This is the State's ideal. 
^■^^ a matter of fact, circumstances determine more or less of 
^-^^xlification. In sectioaa where other secondaiy agencies 
^^^^ and the college spirit prevaUs, the high-school becomes 
■■^ae legitimate fitting school. 

The attempt to give permanence and system to tliis rela- 
^^jm of the high-school and the university has worked out 
^^^ what is called the diploma system in Michigan, the High- 
^^chool Board in Minnesota, and commissioned high-schoois 
'^n half a dozen States, 

(I.) Micliigiin High-Schoola. 

Dating from 1837, the University of Michigan was au- 
thorized to establish, in the State, branch schools, to be under 
its direction, with uniform courses of study and tributary to 
it In three years seven such branches had been established. 
The reason assigned twelve years after for their decline was 
that "they were not able at the samo time to perform the 
functions of a common school and those of a branch of the 
university." * 

Nevertheless, as the years went on, the Superintendents 
Mayhew and Gregory and Shearman, and President Tappan, 
favored a closer union of the academies and public schools 
on the one hand, and the university on the other. In 1870 
it was recommended by the faculty of the university that a 
"commission of examiners" be appointed who should visit 
annually such schools as desired it, giving certificates to 
those pupils who were successful in examination, which 
should admit directly to the university. The year following 
a plan very similar was adopted. Pupils have since been 
received upon the diplomas of accredited schools. In 1871) 
there were eight such high-schools ; four years later thei'e 
were sixteen. Since 1884 the same conditions have been 
extended to, and accepted by, certain schools in New York, 
, Minnesota, and California. The experiment in 
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Uicbjgan is wholly voluntary, having its origin and iteto 
velopment in the readiness of both lower and higher sa 
) co-operate for their mutual advantage. 

(3.) MinniaoUi High-Sohoola. 
Seven years ago (1881) the State of Mimiesuta. atlempled 
to effect a similar union hy legislation. A '' Bigh-Schaol 
Board" was constituted for the encouragement of libad 
education in the State. Through this board the iawprorito 
[■ the rendering of pecuniary aid to such schools as BblU 
Lave " regular and oi-derly courses of study, enibractng iD 
the branches prescribed as requisite for admission to theoA' 
legiate department of the university." The New York pl>« 
is similar to this, the distribution of funds being made Bsi 
certitioates given by the " Board of Regents of the Universly 
of the State of New York." * 

(3.) Commissioned High-Sob oals. 

Following the experiment in tbese States, and especiallj 
in Michigan, as the ftrst attempt, the idea Las beea adopW 
in Indiana, Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas, and perhaps o&a 
Stales — not always, unfortunately, with careful guardi 
thrown about its application, like those in Michigan aid 
Minnesota. 

Since 1881 graduates of approved high-scLooIs in Call- 
foruia have been admitted to the State tlni versify; and sin* 
1878 graduates of the Hopkins Grammai^^hool, New Hswn. 
to Yale. Dartmouth has for ten years had a like arrangfr 
ment with local schools, and recently Eutgers. 



" Annnla of llie Boaton Primary School Committee," by J. WighUtft 
ISBO (comprises the bialory of priui»ry education for a large part of »'* 



• For a gmoTiil diBtnisait 
t and Colleges," 
., 1887, p. I 



1 of this subject, ace " RelatJons of llipliAJw")' 
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SllaTid, and is of general intcroal) ; " Courses and Ucthoda for Priiuarj, 
^^•ttmar, and Ungraded SehoolB," J. T. Prince, 1886 ; " District Schools," 
■ *^. Tajlor, 1834 [ "Graduating Syatom for Country Schools," A. L. 
_^^e, 1881; "The Kindergarten in America," Bteiger, 18T2 ; "The 
^^^dergartcn in tba Unitud Btatos," bj Kate B. Ford, " Michigan School 
^^^t Xart," 1877, p. 287; "Lectures ia the Training-Sehool for Kindergart- 
J^"**,*' Misfl E. F.Peabody, J886; "Ecports of the Bt. Loilis City ScboolB 
J^T l875-'76, 1876-'77, and 1878-'79," bj Dr. W. T. Harris, on the 
^-^^hjlOBopliy of the Kindergnrten " and the "History of the SjBtcro in 
^^ louia"; "The Hish^School and the College," C. W. Tufts, "New 
^^eland Journal of Education," February 12, 1885; "Relation of gcc- 
!^|~*^ary Edu«ition to tlio Amorican ETniTeraity Probleni," A. F. Weal, 
-^^-^tooEcdinga of the National Eduoational Asaoeiation," 1865; "The 
i^^Kletion of the High-School as a Factor in Public Education," H. IT. 
"^^^srgan, " New England Journal of Education," rol. lil. No. 24 ; " Eo- 
^^^K on PrcparaOon for College," " Proceedingg of the National Coundl 
■^C Education," 1884, p. 36 1 " City Scboo! Systems io the United SUtea," 
**>■ J. D. FhUbrick, 1680. 



CHAPTER XX. 



EDUCATIOS IN THE SOUTH. 



There are three ■well-deflned periods in the educational 
liistoiy of tlio Southr 1. The colonial period; 2. The ante- 
war period; 3. The period of reorganization. 

During the first of these, if the systems of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut be excepted, parts of the South were even 
better supplied with the means of education than most colo- 
nies North, This means only that throughout this period 
and for almcst the entire country the only established 
agencies were private and parochial schools, and these, 
in the early days of Georgia, South Carolina, and Vi^ 
ginia, were superior. The reorganization came a quarter 
of a century later in most of these States than in the 
North and West. 



r 
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L The Ante-Kor Period. 
la the BBOond period began the educational divergenn 
betveeo the twt> Hertinn^ The Sooth perfected existtug in 
tfitotioDS, adaiMinp ihem to the pecDliar social and govera- 
mental condhioiis. ^le North founded oew ones — the pub- 
lic &ee schot^ The coU^cs and academies and deaon 
tional leininaries met the tmnunon want of the finuidaiij 
inde|>endent planter, and, for anj~thing ntoro, sons 
sent to the North or abroad. It was ^dmated in 18SS, by 
eminent authority.* that for many years hefore the war to 
South paid annually to the North for books and education 
not less than five million dollara. And yet in most i 
aomething had been done looking toward common schools; 
but it was done half-heartedly, as will appear, and ii 
midst of the most unfavorable conditions. To those famiiiu 
with these conditions and the prevalent social and elliical 
standards, the common sentiment concemiiig public scbooll 
can not seem strange. 

Georgia as early as 1792 had taken steps for a high-grade 
school in each county, and in 1821 appropriated two hundrri- 
and fifty thousand dollars to their maintenance. Two jears 
later a like fund was set apart for the use of the elecientafy 
or ''poor schools." Beginnings were made inVirg^iafor* 
literary fund >n 1810, and a decade later in Kentucky. Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi, and Tennessee made appropriations of 
land. Seven of the States — Alabama, Delaware, Geofgia, 
Kentucky, Missouri, North Carolina, and South Carolina^ 
applied their shares of the surplus revenue in whole of in 
part to education. This alone aggregated three and a lu^ 
milliona, and under favorable conditions would have been • 
powerfiil factor in their school administration. Marylairf 
as early as 1S35 had a State School Superintendent sod 
ilhera later. Georgia, North Carolina, Louisiana, JT' 
i, Tennessee, Alahmna, and Kentucky each spent annn- 
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■_ on common schools for many years from one fourth to 
*e fourtha of a million doilare. The result of the effort 
' the establishment of systems in Baltimore, St. Louis, and 
lisville, with beginnings in New Orleans and Charleston, 
speaking broadly, all attempts at public education, us is 
* now, were stamped with failure from the beginning — 
H. failure, if by success is meant making the schools free 
I equally open to all without class implications.* Fics^ 
< ^neral better class sentiment of these States was, if not 
t^gonistic, at least indifferent to a froe education. In 
'Q it was asserted that the New England system was not 
itpted to Louisiana and the South. A Southern review 
d: "After ten years' trial it has been proved that the laws 
!!. not be carried out, that more than half the families in 
oiisiana wHl not accept of the mental food the State ofFera 
lier chUdi'en. Some parishes will not receive any of it."t 
was said of Texas about the same time that, while taxed 
leen. thousand dollars for public schools, there was not 
B in the State. Yet nearly every planter had a school in 
I own house. That the feeling sometimes appeared in 
onger antagonism is shown by another extract from the 
Qe authority (1858). After quoting those who, while ad- 
titing that the system had failed in rural districts, yet 
erted its success in New Orieans, the writer said, '" If the 
e be judged by its fruits, it is poisonous instead of salutary 
republican institions in our great cities." 

Further, under the most favoi-able circumstances, the 
WB that were enacted were, almost without exception, per- 
aaive only. In a report made to the Delaware Convention 
1843 was a section on education showing how fundaracnt- 
.y the citizenship of that Slate rested upon optional taxu- 
in. It said : 

" The report of the Massachu.setts Board of Education do- 
ires that the cardinal principle which lies at the founJai- 
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tion of their educational system is that all the children 
the Slate shall be educated by the State. Let it be distind 
remarked that this is not the principle of our school ^sta 
but that our Hyeteoi is founded upon the position thattheiM 
pie must educate their own children; and that all the 8fM 
should do or can do for aiiy useful effect is to organize tlu 
into communities, so as they may act together for tliat pw 
pose and help and encourage them to act efficiently, !0l 
school of every district is thus in the power of its mlai 
They can have as good schools as they wish, or an infenn 
school, or no schooL"* 

Most States, however, provided some means of schoolilj 
the children of those who were unable to educate their (Wit 
In South Carolina the schools were for all, preference bafl 
given to the poor. In Virginia these were paid for bylW 
State at the rate of four to eight cents per day. In gened 
this was the *' pauper system " that had worked such dissBU 
in one or two Northern Statae, and those who could 4 
otherwise would have nothing of it. The tendency to laip 
plantations also and small towns negatived the free-acboll 
impulse, 'while "the existence of slavery," says Basisfl 
" prevented the growth of a large middle class, out of wbM 
ranks the patrons of the common school are so strongly I* 
cruitod." 

S. Tlie Period of Reorganization. \ 

With the close of the war came new conditions, newn 
slilutions, and new standards of public policy and admini* 
tration. Taxable property had depreciated sixty per oenli 
a stroke, and four million illiterates were added to the schM 
population. The educational problem set for Bolutdon," 
has been said, was how to educate three times the number rf 
children with one third the money. School funds hail bW 
wasted in the conflict to the amount of millions. BaiJ* 
were gone, investments of every sort swept away, and p** 
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b3. security was valiieless. There was no currency, no ] 
&j)endent industry. Labor was disorganized. There WM 1 
Bcldll in the uae of tools, no co-operation. Private schools, i 
'•^A the prido of the South, were closed for want of patron- I 
'— There were no pubhc sehoola, but in their stead an I 
'Efcinastcring' ignorance of their beneficent influences; 
^■ieiice of their management and their accompanying in- J 
■Vitions; and, nest to the want of efficient teachers and I 
^ds and the prevailing indisposition to taxation, the ab-l 
*-«e of an established authority that could be used to gather f 
ba for an intelligent organization and oversight of edu- 1 
bsonal forces was the most serious obstacle. For ten years j 

«ducatioual affairs the executive energy and control were 
i^sa without. That it has not remained so is an index of ] 
^ marvelous elasticity of the Southern mind. 



Jn the year 1861 was opened a school at Fortress Monroe 
be colored youth — fugitive slaves — by the American Mis- 
onary Association. Immediately almost was formed the 
reedmen's Aid Society, which, all through the war, and 
Iterward until 1869, established schools and furnished 
3U9es and teachers, and may he said, along with the Mis- 
onary Association, to have initiated the work of negro edu- 
ition in the South. At the close of the war the society had j 
jc hundred teachers and many thousand pupils. 

In the eight years of its esistence it expended 11,330,000 ■ 
1 its work, which at its dissolution passed into the hands of I 
snomjnational agencies, by whom, during the war even, ( 
ihools and churches had been planted in half a dozen States. 



The Freedmen'8 Bureau was a Government institution, ] 
seated by act of Congress, March 3, 1865, as a "Bureau of >J 
Refugees, Freedmen, and Abandoned Lands." It soon took I 
le shorter name, and, while having other functions, als<:^ j 
•as predominantly serviceable as an educational agencyvj 
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i-urcliea, though not a few of the foundatioiis were unseo- 
rian ; and ultimatelj- drifted into or were absorhed by the 
iblic systems. Prominontly active among these agencies 
ere; 

1. The American Missionary Association. 

2. The Freedmen's Aid Society of the Methodist Episco- 
d Chtirch. 

3. The Presbyterian Board of Missions for Freedmen, 

4. The American Baptist Home Mission Society. 

5. The work of Congrcgationalists, Friends, Unitari- 

The first of these, the American Missionary Association, 
■as organized in 1866 for Southern work, and, nest to the 
ational Government, has been the largest contributor to 
lucatioQ in that section. In twenty years it has spent 
3,000,000, and has now under its control nine institutions 
)r superior and professional instruction, more tlian a dozen 
ormal schools, and fifty elementary and academic schools, 
dth an aggregate of nearly three hundred teachers and 
irenty thousand pupils. 

The Freedmen's Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Ihurch was organized in 1866 also, with a fourfold purpose 
unong negroes primarily, though their recent interest has 
xtended to whites also) : 1. The yireparation of ministers. 
, The preparation of teachers. 3. The education of physi- 
tans. 4. The elevation of colored women of the South, 
he society has charge of seven chartered university organi- 
itions in as many States— the Central Tennessee College, 
lark University, Geoi^ia, Claflin University, South Caro- 
na, New Orleans University, the Philander Smith College, 
jkansas, Kust University, Mississippi, and Wiley Univer- 
,ty, Texas. In addition to these, it supports three theologi- 
il schools, one medical college, two normal schools, and 
leven seminaries and academies. It has more than half a 
lUlion dollars invested in permanent school property, and 
aa collected and disbursed in twenty years $2,000,000. 

The Presbyterian Board expends annually in this 
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from 830,000 to |G0,0OO, and the Baptist Society about as! 
much, tbe latter having institutions at Washington, RichJ 
mond, Baltimore, Raleigh, Columbia, Augusta, Nas 
and New Orleana. 



Few men have given more to benevolent purpose^ 
more wisely, than George Foabody, Besides two and a half 
niillious to organized charity in London, $10,000 to the Esuo 
Arctic Expedition, and !(1S,000 to tbe London Exposition d 
1851, bo distributed in life and at his death nearly |6,000,DD(I 
for education in the United States. A table of these bene- 
factions is presented, setting forth his numeraus large gifU, 
and the magnitude of bis service to the South: 

BcrKfaclionn of Oeorge Peaboi!i/, 

INSTITUTIOS. imolBl. 

I. Library at Thetford, Vt »S,H" 

3. Librory at Newbury port, Mssa 1S,W 

S, Li brnry at Georgetown, D. C 1S,M 

4. Library Bt Peabodj, Moss ISWOt 

G. Library at Dacvera, Muss IS^W 

8. MuHiiuni at Harviird, Maea 16tl,0B 

T, Mufloum at Tale, Cunn 16O,0« 

B. Kenyon CoUeRO, Obio i5,W 

9. Washiagtoa and Lee Univflraity, Virginia IS,™! 

10. Pliillips Academy, Andover, Mass ^^ 

11, Peabody Academy, Salem, Maas 140,1100 

13. Peabody InatitaCe, Baiemora, Md 1,*00,100 

13. MaBftBchasctts niatori<»l Bodety K,M 

14, Maiyland Hiatorical Society !0.0<* 

IB. Peabody Fnnd Ibr the South S,1M|00) 

1 6, Londsn Charity g.KNjiW 

IT. Memorial Chuicb, Goorgctowo, Mass 

I. Sane Arctic Expedition 10^ ' 

I. London Eipositinn, 1851 lt,W , 

I. United Gtatea Sanitary Commis^iion '''"T I 

miasinn to Maryland 

I. To uphold the credit oFtbs South. 

Total , 
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K^K Impressed with the need of the more favored and wealthy 
^•^irtions of our nation to asBist the less fortunate, Mv. Pea- 
^*ody gave (Februaiy, 18H7) to E. C, Winthrop and fourteen 
fathers— tmsifies— one million dollars to be held in trust, and 
"""the income thereof apphed and used for the promotion of 
^intellectual, moral, and industrial education among the more 
^festitute portions of the Southern and Southwestern States 
of our Union." His purpose was as generous as his purse ; 
and, with the bias of a philanthropist only, he charged that 
the benefit should be " distributed among the entire popula- 
tion, mthout other distinction than their needs and the op- 
portunities of usefulness to them." The same year was 
added to this amount another $1,100,000 in Misaiaaippi State 
"bonds, and two years afterward, upon his death, a bequest of 
$1,000,000 in railroad, State, city, and bank bonds of various 
descriptions, and completing the total of $3,100,000. 

Dr. Bamas Sears, then President of Brown University, 
IS immediately made general agent of the board, and began 
e of the grandest educational experiments and the most 
sful labors of the century. At the same time, dona- 
18 of school text-books were tendered by prominent pub- 
ling houses to the amount of nearly one hundred and fifty 
ind volumes. 

\s early agreed by the board that only those should 
e aid who had first contributed to the support of their 
' own schools, and that the amount raised by the district must 
be twice that received from the fund. Further, schools aided 
must have at least a hundred pupils, with a teacher for every 
fifty; they must be graded, and must continue through the 
school year with an average attendance of not less than 
eighty-five per cent. With these careful guards against 
waste, the Peabody beneficence "gave the earliest impulse 
to the cause of common-school education, which was vital 
to the regeneration of the States impoverished and devastated 
by war." By requiring the best, and insisting upon local 
effort, it set standards and initiated habits of fundamental 
importance. By 1872 the cities of Savannah and Columbus, 
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Oeorgin, Natchez aiid Vicksburg, Mississippi, and a In 
others, had already become solf-Biipporting. 

It was early felt that, with public schools begun and U«t 
formulated, the furnishing of capable teachers, and 
skill ill industry, were of importance. So that, in Euiditinn 
to appropriation lo common achools, aid was applied <.Ui75) 
tn institutions having in view theno special trainings. In 
the twenty years aid has boon given to twelve States, i 
sliown in the table: 

SiatriiuHon of iht Ptahod^ Fitrtd, 

ST.MKS. AmouiiU. i HTATK8. AnUH 

1. AlikbUDU tDb,*^ a. SoulbCarolInB.. 

a. Arkuuu 11M,47& 

S. Floria« TI.OTG 

4. Ooor|{ia. lSt,lST 

s. LouUlBiw es,BTO 

e. MiMiuippl s3,aH8 

7. North C»roliM 188,3111 



10. TcxM UMII 

11. Vinfini* vi0 

IS. WMtViiRlntfc mp» 



In the year 1883, flfteen years after the Peabody donn- 
tioii, Mr. John P. Slater, of Norwich, Connecticut, convoyed 
to trustees f 1,000,000 cash to be invested for the education of 
the freedmen of the South. Hev. Atticus G, Haygood ha* 
been agent of the trust from the first. Its appropriation! 
have been principally devoted to the industrial elevation ol 
the colored youth, and to their medical education. These 
have averaged $30,000 a year, and extended to eleven Stattfi. 
omitting Florida and West Virginia in the Peabody list, 
and including Kentucky and the District of Columbia. lb 
aid has been given to about forty institutions annually (all 
for colored students), among Tvhich are Slate universities 
and normal schools, the Meharry Medical College, indus- 
trial schools, and female seminaries — the beet in tlie South. 
By its assistance have been introduced into Central Tennes- 
see College carpentry and printing; .shoemaldng, smithing, 
and a worfcahop mlo C\aaiia M^vwwlc^ ■, caxno:^ and hat- 
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ess making and paintiiig into Ctsrk UnnoBly, 

Host of tbcm Eewing aad geaenl hooKauiL for tlie cidk 

Cwo such benefactions, of so iride^vi 

Sconomically disposed as Uie Feabodjr i 

flu woi-ld scarcely seen elsewhen:. 



I 



In the mean time much had bera — ■^^win'Wi^fH \^ tta 
people for themselTCs. Even before the rrntmt'nf, md bal 
(ben years after the war, there were creditable b^iniriiigB <tf 
txOh State and city systems of graded flcbook; there int« 
Maperintendenls of State, city, and coonty; cstablidted sys- 
fkUas of taxation, courses of stodr, institateft, anoaadona, 
Mo. To this end were and have been aD the aerrices of the 
9!Foitii to the South, to make them independent, to (tlmMinti 
jCeU-snpporting institutions. Fundamental ideas in regaxA 
;1o education had to be given in regard lo Echook, and 
iteachets, and taxation, and State co-operalioa. L^JBlatkn 
3nDSt be directed, and le^lators themselves bnnight to right 
TJews. These, combined with wholesome indostrial and 
, BociaJ interests and more liberal governmental administra- 
/■ton, have doue much lo help on the new South. 
' Before 1870 every Southern State except Delaware had 
inade constitutional and somewhat of legislative provision 
far free schools and a general system. Twelve States had 
some form of State control; eight had county supervision. 
Konnal schools had been started in six States, and some 
I jwgress made in grading schools in the larger cities. Of 
I flia last, the bost specimens here, as elsewhere, were in cities. 
1 "le sistecn States show systems in cities whose combined 
■ icihooi census aggregates nearly seven hundred thousand, 
Ukil having a school enrollment of about three hundred 
Uioosand. These same cities repoi^ forty-five high-schools, 
*ith a membership of over eight thousand. Of these, Louis- 
' TiUe, New Orleans, Baltimore, St. Louis, and Bichmond^ 
lave nearly one half. 
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ten thousand to twelve thouaaad studonte. West Virginia 
Some of these schools have acquired a national reputo- 

saiid teachers. The Tusbegee Normal and ludustriaJ Scliool 

The Baltimore Normiil School for Colored Teaehers was e* 
tabiiBhed in 1864— two years before the State Normal School 
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This section has one third of the colleges and universities 
■^Caf the country, and nearly one third the instructors aud 
■B^dents. Prominent among the institutions are Tulaue 
"Vniyersity, New Orleans, to which Mr, Paul Tulane gener- 
mmaiy gave a million and a half of dollars for the education 
of the white youth of Louisiana ; the Vanderbilt University, 
ihe recipient from the Vanderhilts of one n:iilIion dollars ; 
flje University of the South, at Sewanec, Tennessee ; the 
■University of Missifisippi, the University of Vii^nia, and 
Johns Hopkiiis. In addition to the usual collegiate work, 
nineteen institutions in this group of States have three hun- 
dred graduate students doing special work. 



Besides the institutions for genei'al culture, the section 
has its full quota of professional schools. Of these, forty- 
eight are medical colleges, or departments, Delaware, Missis- 
sippi, South Carolina, Texas, and West Vii^nia, reporting 
none, and Maryland, Missouri, and the District of Colunihia, 
thirty of them. 

Twenty-live are law-schools, representing every Southern 
State except Delaware and Florida, The theological schools 
number forty-two, 

Altog^ether, the professional schools report nearly eight 
thousand students, more than half of whom are in the medi- 
cal colleges. 

S. General Condition. 

Without doubt a great work has been going on in the 
South these years. No form of education is without its 
representative. There are thirty-six: business schools, sis- 
teen for deaf-mutes, twelve for the blind, one, in Kentucky, 
for the feeble-minded, and five reformatories, two thirds of 
all of which have been founded and three fourths of them 
developed in the last score of years. The section has been 
profitably active in educational publications, and issues one 
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tlunl Uie eduoatioual journals of the United States. lis Stc 
liundrod libraries have an aggregate of three miiliou ytk- 
umos. lu university properties are valued at eleven milUnii 
dollars, and their productive endowments at twelve miUina 
diiUnrs; or, with one tliinl tlie superior institutions (liSont 
of 3fil), it haa one fourth tlio eiidowracnta. 

The relatively generous provision for the colored rwe, 
altio, where the great iguoranco c?at«r8, emphasizes the mug- 
nitudc of the work going on. Their schools are, for lb 
most part, separate, though coeducation of the races ia not 
unknown. Besides thirty-throe normal schools, forty-tour 
iwcondary schools, and eighteen colleges, Uiej have twenQ- 
Ihnto theological seminaries, four schools in law, and aii in 
medicine. Of the twenty-eight institutions for the deaf- 
mute anil hiiud, nine are for the negroes. These, with the 
public elomeutory schoob open to them, represent a school 
attendance of moi-e than a million of the colored race. 
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f Another interesting and suggestive phaso of Soutliem 
acation appeara in a comparative study of the expenditures 

for schools in the various States. In the decade just closed 
the actual outlay in the sixteen States has increased from 
»11,400,000 in 1878 to about $20,000,000 in 1888, or 8eventy--fiva 
pep cent. Again, the assessed valuation of ta-xable property 
in twelve Southern States from which returns are available 
ag;gTegates a little less than that of the State of New York ; 
the former nevertheless spent on the public schools, for the 
' year 188S-'86, $1,058,000 more than the hitter. Mississippi, 
Uissouri, and West Virginia each spend more mills to the 
dollar than does New York, and the last of them three times 
as much as does Michigan. 

The South is rapidly settling for itself the vexed problem 
I of education. 

Biolwjraphi/, 

"Schoola srd Univeraitiea North and Soalh," "De Bow's Review," 
1855, p. 646; "Opposition to the Free-School System in the South," 
" Aniericaa Sodal Sdenoe Jounial," vdL Ii, p. 92 ; " Sketch of Education 
in South Caroliua," R. Maans Daiis, 1S82 ; also, iu " Creoles of Louisi- 
ana," by G. W. Cable, aco "The School m aster," chap, iiiiii, p. 268, for 
a picture of education before the war, 

DpoQ the later period consult " The Frecdmcn during the War," Gen- 
eral 0. 0. Howard, "Princeton Eeview," May and September, 1886; 
■' Our Southern Colleges and Scboole," 0. F. Smith, " Atlantic Monthly," 
October, 1884, p. 542 ; " Proceedings of the National Blducatianal Aaso- 
ciation," 1884 (fifty pages by Robert BinRhnin, Rev. A, D, Mayo, B. T. 
WaahinRton, Miaa Clara Conway, and others, in a very valuable disoua- 
aion) ; "Twenty Tears of Negro Education," J. M. Keating, "Popular 
Bdeoee Monthly," November, 1885; "The Cobo of the Negro," Key. 
Atticus G. Ilaygood; "The South, the North, and the Nation keeping 
School," Rev. A. D. Mayo ; " The Negro Question," by G, W. Cable, 
" New York Tribune," March 4, 1888 ; " Edncation in South Carolina," 
by Mayor Courtney. On the question of " Federal Aid to Education," 
see discuaeion by J. L.M.Curry, "Circular of Information, No. S," 1884; 
H. R. Waite, " Princeton Review," May, 1884, p. 218 ; and D. H. Cham- 
berlain, "Princeton Review," March, 1887. Consult also the "Annual 
Reports of the Feabodj and Slater Funda," and o( the "Freedmen's Aid 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church." 
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CHAPTEIt XXI. 

7CATIOS OF WOSISH. 



^P Thi: caption is hiTG used iii iU most (^neral sig^ 

lo iiicliido the educational recognitioa accorded tol 
rtiid women in tho United States, The popular sentfl 
tjiiioliinii; the question haa beon an index to tlie attita 
tht' public upon many others. Woman's right to the HI 

»wt culture has shared the national creed — the privileg* H ■ 
•very individual to make the most of himself. A centucyol 
ber etlu<:atioTi admirably illustrates the evolution of an ido 
among a people already committed to the doctrine of pe^ 
Bonal aoTPreignty, predisposed to a wholesome rocognilion 
of individual rights. It is in keeping with the character oF 

I a free people that no class, and no one of any class, shall Is 
hindered in a rational participation in ajl manner of gooil 
and enjoyment. In the degree that the people have become 
less sctllsli and more rational, lees individual and more pe> 
Bonol, Iho privileges of superior training Lave become Imb 
exclusive. 
In the last century tlie United BUtfes stood beside olher 
nations touching the education of girls. No European gov- 
eniment made anything like the same provision for the two 
Boxes. The educational institutions of Prussia were first 
co-ordinated into a state system in the common law of 17M. 
There had been fichools of a kind for girls for a hundied 
years, but " far less efllcient than for boys," And it is raid 
that not till 1804 had any one in Prussia courage to start a 
seminary for female teachers. Tlie English acbools oamo 
even later, Girton College being opened eight years after 
Vassar. It can not seem strange, then, that American schools 
have been only recently opened to girls.* 
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EThe steps in the ileYelopment of tliis best sentiment, from 
ifference to interest, ivliile not always distinctly apparent, 
'^Bre distinguishable. There came first the girls' ac^emies, 
~aiiany of which remain. Within the same generation, this 
-secondary training had the effect to greatly increase the 
demand for the advanced. Refused admission to tlie estab- 
lished colleges, women sought to found others for them- 
BelveH. With so much granted, access to institutions for 
young men was not long delayed — not to all, but to tho 
younger colleges, and, generally, those most in aympatliy 
with the spirit of the time. It was to be expected that tho 
older and more conservative institutions, the product of a 
long past, and with established functions and courses, should 
more slowly accept the change. Even these, however, form 
an interesting class, making concessions recently, and giving 
assurances of their good intentions. Further, to concede 
the general education of women is, among a busy, practical, 
here-and-now people, to concede the use of that education, 

r looking toward the general welfare. Tlie professional train- 
ing of women easily follows their admitted general culture. 
The subject'is resolved, then, under the several heads 
enumerated, viz. : 

1. Girls' seminaries and academies. 
3. Colleges for women only. 
3. Colleges admitting women. 
. College " annexes," and examiuations. 
. Women in the professions. 

1. Girls' Seminaries. 

The story of the rise of giria' schools in the United States 

p almost biographical, so interwoven is it with the lives of 

1 the first Iialf of the c«utnry, whose names 

9 have become historical. Mrs. Emma Willard, 
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nthogirlaofacily whose puronta would wish them lobe thuBuduiatad 
naoof the oitf, lu to give auoh aono toall the boya at tlic citj'a 
10 funds (it any city could endure the eipcaee of It." 
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II Verniont and New York; Mias Catherine E. Beecier, 
Connecticut anil Oliio; Mary Lyon, in Massachusetts; urd 
HiHs Grant, in New Biunjiehiro, did for girlhood and 
what HoraM Mann did for school systems — brought them Id 
consciousness; what Mary Carpeulvr and Mary SomRrriUt 
did in England. 

After a short servioe Jn Bradford Academy (1604), Mm 
Willanl (then Misa Emma Hart) opened a school for young 

ies at Middlebury, Vermont (1808J. Six years later it VU 
made a boarding-sthool, imd the curriculum extruded. Is 
1819 aho removed, by invitation, to Waterford, NewYotl, 
and two years later founded the celebrated Troy Femili 
Seminary,* to which, for sovontcen years, says a recent Be- 
geals' Rcpoi-t, "aho brought unparalleled success." Whil» 
here she prepared and published, in an address, a "Plan for 
improving Female Education," wiiich, being submitted lo 
the Now York Legislature, secured fo Waterford Academy, 
and a few other proposed girls' schools, a share, for the flnt 
time, in the Literature Fund, or Stale appropriation for 
acadomiea. The "Plan " was a sensible aud coraprebensivB 
discussion of the " education of girls." 

Her published address and the fame of her feaching 
reached other States, and similar institutions were founded 
in Georgia, Kentucky, Illinois, Michigan, etc., besides om 
at Bogota, in South America, aud another at Atliens, Greece, 
as a school for the preparation of native tcacliers. She vis- 
ited Europe twice, first in 1830, and again twenty-throe yeu* 
later, to attend the World's Edueationiil Conference at Lnn- 
ddu — both times inspecting schools, conferring with the niosl 
eminent foreign educators, and studying systems; received 
in France as the friend of Lafayette, and everywhere wel- 
comed, both for her womanhood and her profesaion.t 



i Mr». Willard wu u sooceatiful author, sIju), of tw« h!ntrhri|j ^tlM- 
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EMiss Beecher, bom in 1800, and educated in Connecticut, 
ned, when twenty-two years of age, at Hailford, in that 
^3tate, an academy for young ladies, which is said to have 
"fceen for ten years ao successful as to have atlracted studenla 
rWroiD. every State in the Union, She was assisted by her sis- 
"ter Harriet, the pupils frequently numbering more than one 
"hundred and fifty. In 1833, settling in Cincinnati, she again 
opened a seminary, which failing health, after two years, 
compelled her to abandon. She immediately gave her in- 
fluence to the forming of public sentiment on the subject of 
female educatioii, and, through a National Board and Socie- 
ty, to the enlargement of its facilities. For forty years she 
was a controlling spirit in tho organization, which sent hun- 
dreds of teachers to Western schools, to the Territories, and 
to the South.* 

Since the active period of these two women, young ladies' 
seminaries have become both fashionable and numerous. 
There are reported two hundred and seven institutions now of 
I about the same grade as the Troy Seminary, most of which 
' have been founded within a generation. Of the^o, Ken- 
tucky, Virginia, Georgia, Tennessee, and Missouri have each 
more than a dozen ; Ohio has eleven, and North Carolina, 
New York, and Alabama, ten each, these nine States having 
more than half the whole number. In seven Southern States 
are forty-seven per cent of them. About two thirds of them 
are authorized to confer degrees, though the course is vari- 
ous as to scope and fullness. 

S. Colleges for Women. 
One of the oldest of the higher grade schools was the 
somewhat famous Wesleyan Seminary and Female College 

United Statea, a universal history, a number of liiatorical cliarU, and works 
on pliyaiDlog7, aatroaainy, and morula. 

* Miss Bcother was the autlior of tcxt-boolis on aritlimetio, mental and 
moral scicnoo, a " Coiirso of CalistlieiiitH " for jouiig ladies, and one ortno 
books OD remnlc education. 
24 
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Bt'a Hill, Maincs founded in 1821. In the West 
lorille, Oliio (I8S4) ; but as all earlier and coiiUm|» 

y BBTvices were eclipsed by tie beneficent 
Smma Willard, »o tlie Inter founding of colleges naa uof 
uili<-aDt buaide Mary Lyon and Mount Holyoki 

Three yeai-s tlio senior of Miss Becchcr, Mary Lyon began 
Uvicliiiig wliilo yot a girl, ftnd from 1821 for tliirteeu jtM 
was continaously iu the scbuul-room, ten years of tlie ta» 
witli Misa Grant at liondonderry aud Ipswich, NewHiq^ 
Bhiro, teaching and studying. During^ tliese years originilad 
the idea of a seminary ^' which should be to young voma 
wluit the college is to young men." Aft^r many delaysaod 
much opposition, funds amounting to eight thousand doUui 
liad beou collected; South Hodley, UaBsachusetts, was flied 
U])on for the location, and Mount Holyoke Female Seminuj 
wus incorporated February 10, 1636. It was opened the ti- 
lowing year, all students being required to Live wilLin tb« 
institution and to assist in domestic duties. 

Tlie course occupied three years, and received grnduatts 
from other seminaries and academies of New Elnglatid. For 
many years it was mainly devoted to preparing teacherBfor 
public and private schools, fumisbing in the first twen^ 
ycftis (1837-'57) seven hundred and twenty-four teachers oot 
of ten hundred and sixty pupils leaving the institution. 
Beyond this, however, the school was designed to give and 
did afford a solid, extensive, and woll-hutunced English »bA 
clnsaical education to its pupils. It provided three yean of 
Latin, two of mathematics, three e»oh of gtmeral history 
aud literature, three of physical science and mental and 
moral science. The instruction was meaut for culture, not 
mere accomplishments. The whole work and management 
of the institution were adapted not to girls, but to women of 
mature character and con-siderable attainments. 

The seminary has recently been incorporated as a collegf 
and. authorized to confer degrees. 

Elmira Female College, founded in 1855, claims to havi 
boon "the first in this cuuntiy, and, so far as known, 
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1 the world that offered to women the same advaa- 

Liid adopted the same standard for graduation as col- 

s and universities for the other sex," " The course was 

^B small advance over that of Mount Holyote.t It reqmred 

3nore Latin, added Greek and the modem langnages, and 

4^ve more mathematics, all included in a four years' course, 

and leading to d^rees. 

There was noticeable a growing spirit of approbation in 
ihe public. Interest was here and there manifested by the 
investment of capital, by Legislatures and churches, in the 
"new experiment," The sentiment was spreading beyond 
the centers where it originated, and scliools were multiply- 
ing, perhaps too rapidly. Of the two hundred institutions 
of this class now in existence, more than half had their origin 
' jmor to Vassar College, which dates from this period (1861). 
' The preceding decade had witnessed a great wave of interest 
on this subject. 

As the earlier standards were set by Troy, Hartford, and 
Uouut Holyoke, so the more recent date from Vassar, Smith, 
Wellesley, and Bryn Mawr, 

Of these, Vassar came first by almost ten years, the act of 
incorporation dating January, 1861, The war coming on, 
the work waa hindered, though never entirely stopped, the 
institution opening in 1866 with three hundred students. 
The founder, Matthew Vassar, looking to the "necessity of 
providing such an education for the women of this country 
as would be adequate to give Iheni a position of intellectual 
equality with men in doniestic and social life," purposed, he 
says, to devote a liberal portion of his estate " to promoting 
their education in literature, science, and art," endowing an 
institution so liberally as "to secure to it the elevated char- 
acter, the stability, and the j>ermanency of our best col- 

• " Now York HJBtorical and Statiatieal Eocord " (18E5>, p. 869. 

+ Monnt Holyoko baa TeooQiJy taken steps to expind tho course nnd con- 
fer det-roBB, ForofrealioadrBliBbleskelcliof lhiHBi;liools6a"EdU'»tiun," 
April, 1888, p. m. 
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IcpM." • The buUdings ar^ located on b farm of two hci» 1 
tired acres, beautifully sitiialed, near PougbkeeiMie on Ibl-HD 
Uuilaon, tho whole valued at seveu huttdred ttnd fi% IbM- 1 
sand dollars. It is suvpUed with an observatory, ovetnliick | 
from the first Prof. Haria Mitchell liaa presided, a n 
a librury of fifteen thousand volumes, a larg^e and well-c» 
duwed art-gallery, music- rooms, and gyniuasium. 

The collegiate courae cutbts four years, and has nine it- 
partmenia, besides music, drawing, and painting. Itfifacal^ 
utunbers twenty-two professors, among; whom have bem 
from the foundation some whose names ore familiarij 
known to tho oaliicated public, and giro ^arautce of thee^ 
ccllenoo of the Vussar work ; Prof. Sanborn Tenney, fbl 
naturalUt ; Prof. T, J. Bat-kuH, now Preaident of Psctaf 
Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn; Prof. Cooley, the phyadit! 
and Dr. Muria Mitcholl.t the wcll-knowu astronomer and 
mathematician . 

Wellesley CoHpeb, a few miles out of Boston, is the gift, 
no far as grounds and buildings are concerned, of Ur, Hen; 
F. iJurant. Tlie farm consisU of four hundred acres, with 
groves and lakes and lawns, and, with improvermeut& i< 
estimated to be worth two million dollars. The first and 
largest structure was intended to accommodate three hun- 
dred students. For some years tlie averse attendance hat 
been twice tliat. To provide for this increase, cottages haw 
l*een built in the place of, large structures, and a system of 
home-life management introduced, not the Icaal attractiw 
of the Wellesley adminwtration. 

The institution is well supplied with apparatus, labon> 
toriM — physical and chemical— a hall with a capacity d 
seven hundred, and a library of thirty tliousaod volunw. 
admirably catalogued after the Dewey system. The college 
was opened to students in 1875 with a faculty of thirty, and 
an extended course of study. The first experience of Wdl- | 



• " Officii Hintoiy of Vuasar College " (1870), p. 8, 
tBwSgned,lBaa, 
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uey coincided with that of Vasaar — young ladies were 
poorly fitted to do the work offered. Of the three hundred 
■nd fifty who entered VBSsar ten years before, less than a 
Ihird were well prex»ared. Fitting-classes wei-o a necessity. 
jCbat in Wollesley, however, was dropped in 1881, and the 
present facidty of seventy-flve is engaged in collegiate in- 
i^ruction only. 

I The course is very complete — covers five years, including, 
besides four modern languages, Greek and Latin (vrith xwst- 
graduate courses), science and history, embracing an extend- 
ed course Ln political and social science and constitutional 
liistory. The work in botany requires three years, and is en- 
forced and supplemented by a morphological laboratory and 
a working library of more than one thousand volumes. The 1 
'lihysical laboratory, with its special library, is quite a 
plete. Of mathematics, the president, in her report for 1883,1 
Said : " I know of no Amexican college where more inteUi*! 
gent or more advanced undergraduate work has been at^ 
tempted than that accomplished by those seniors who havel 
been reading Dosfcr's ' Determinants,' Howison's ' Ana~1 
lytdcs of Three Dimensions,' Watson's ' Theoretical Astp 
omy,' and calculating the orbit of the new comet from data 
obtained at Harvard." 

Smith College was established about the same time as 
Wellesley, through the beneficence of Sophia Smith. It 
has an endowment of 1^400,000, an art-gallery costing $30,000, 
and a full collegiate course of instruction. The professor- 
aliips are eqiially divided between the sexes. Wells Col- J 
lege, of like grade, was foimded two years oai'lier. 1 

Bryn-Mavrr, the most recent institution of this class, wftS n 
opened in 1886. It is located near Philadelphia, and was 
founded by the late Joseph W. Taylor, M. D. It has a limit- 
ed number of students, a productive endowment of nearly a 
million dollars, and opens with great promise. No prepara- . 

•See ilrticlo "Wollcaley College" in " Eduealion," January, 1 
g.818. 
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tory clans is suataincd. For undei^rraduates, the "group 
Hjrstom " ' of studies is employed. Graduate study is pro- 
Tided for and encouraged, the institutioii conferring no W 
orory degrees, but offering annual fellowships in history, 
birtloKy, Greek, and matliematica. The gymnasium u jmh 
nounccd by Dr. Sargent the largest and most complete b 
women in the United States. 

3. Coeducation of the Sexes in College. 

Whatever lat«r means may accomplish for wonian'a edu- 
cation, the first schools and Beminiu-ies, with all thdr i» 
quont show and little careful study, with much of accom* 
plishment and little of discipline, fitted the general mind 
and the feminine mind for something better. 

The something better came, not all at once, nca' mUioot 
opposition, nor equally throughout the land, but occaaoB- 
ally, with varying aucceas, at Middlebury and Hartford; in 
Maine, Ohio, and Michigan; in Voasar and Wellealey;»i 
occasional success compelling confidence ; sometimes fail- 
ing; always working with limited moans, but with ever; 
favorable experiment answering questions of health, capwu- 
ty, and demand. With these settled or settling, tlie oeit 
question was that of eoe<Iucation. Is its intellectual com- 
petition safe for the girl 1 Morally, is it wise ? PhysicnUj, 
is it prudent ? 

From Oberlin came an early answer. The institution wM 
opened as the Collegiate Institute (1833). Both sexw hare beea 
admitted from the first. After sevcuteeQ years the achad 
was incorporated as Oberlin College, under the presidoicj' 
of Rev. Charles O. Finney. From the start it has been 
ultra-radical — since 1835 no distinction being made either tf 
to sex or race. In addition to the preparatory department, 
which has always been large, are theological, classical, philo- 
sophical, and literary departments, and a " ladies' coune." 
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is last diiFers from others in tlmt it oraits all the Greek, 
most of the Latin, and, in mathematics the calculus, adding 
French and drawing. It leads to no degree, but is followed 
by a certified diploma. Since 1837 women, upon applica- 
tion, have been admitted to the regidar academic courses as 
candidates for a degree. The present attendance is from 
twelve hundred to fourteen hundred, fifty-flve per cent of 
whom arc women. 

The table, indicating the selection of work by the two 
sexeR, is taken from the official report of the institution for 
I886-'87: 



I 



COUBSES. 


Mod. 


Wnmen. 
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9. PhUosophica. 
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Next to Oberlin as a pioneer in coeducation, though two 
decades later, was Antioch, at Yellow Springs, Ohio, The 
institution was opened (1853) under Horace Maun, one of 
whose aims was to make its advantagea, whatever they were, 
equally open to both sexes. About one third of the attend- 
ance since its establishment has been of young women, usu- 
ally mature and efficient. It is not too much to say that no 
one has seriously questioned coeducation at Yellow Springs. 
The conditions may have been different, the circumstances 
more favorable than those found elsewhere, but it appears 
that Antioch, whether from the point of view of intellectual 
capacity, or physical endurance, or moral purity, afBrms 
the wisdom of the esperimont in coeducation. So entirely 
satisfactory and without criticism have been the moral in- 
fluences, that a prominent literary man* was led to say, 
some years since, that " young men were first called gentle- 
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mrn at Antioch." Tliu ppeecnt faculty consists uf 
Qra of whom aro women. 

Ill IMG Karlhatn College, Indiuiia, a Friends' Eckw1,id- 
iiiitted both kcxcg, and tke luduuui State Univeisitj in iSSI, 
The iicxt your woinun wure udmitUKl to BobIod Univerei^, 
and two years lulur In Swartlimorc Colle^ and the UniTW- 
■ity of Misatmri. Tlwy wore formally admitted to Miohigu 
Uiiivrwity in 1870, and to Cornell iu 1874. In UieWtquw 
tiT of B L*Dlury, even, it has bocntho rule ratber tliauUiBei- 
cepUou to grant them full privileges in tho newly establiihed 
inHtitutiouH. Host State endowments an? coeducatiooal. OC 
Uirw) huiidrcd and forty-five coUejfes and iinivet^tiM re- 
porting to tho Nntiiinal Bureau of Education, and ucliuivt 
uf tliiMo for women alone, two liuiidrotl and four are coedii' 
culioniil. Thirty^ight of the forty eight scliools of sciena 
«ndow<^ with the national land grant are coeducational, u 
nro vlurcu of the iudepundonl Hclioola of tlie same clnsi. 

i. E.vaviinatimut atul Anjiexes. 

OontcmporaiT with tho founding of Smith and Well* 
ley, an organisation was formed in Boston (1873) whose ain 
was to aid in the more liberal and thorough education ti 
woman in the higher branebes. Arrangemeuta were made 
with tho Harvai-d authorities to hold examinations for 
womon simitar to those, and under the same conditions, ac- 
corded them by the Edinhurgh, Oxford, and Cambridge 
Universities. Tlieso were first held (1874) in Cambridge, 
MassachuRctta, though similar ones are now offered 
ally at Now York, Philadelphia, and Cincinnati, also by the 
Han-aid authorities, in all respects equivalent to and on the 
same conditions as tlie regular oxamiuation of men for ad- 
mission to imiycrsity classes. 

After five years' experience it was proposed to provide 
for instruction as well as examination, the new organizatioa 
being incorporated as the "Society for the Collegiate In- 
Btniction of Women by Professors and other Instructors of 
Harvard OoUega." Thn fonncr has recently dissolvtd, tiU 
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actions being assumed and the duties performed by tbe 
' later organization. A dozen Harvard professors are mem- 
"bers of the corporation, of which Mrs. Elizabeth Agassiz is 
president. The " Annex " bears no official i-elation to Hai> 
Tard ; the nataes of its graduates do not appear in the coilege 
.1 catalogue. Instruction is given by Harvard professors who 
' have taken a personaJ interest in the matter, and are under 
Gtmtract with the "Society," Fifty members of the uni- 
versity faculty are on the " Annex " staff, and offer eighty- 
one courses, as follows: Hebrew (two), Sanskrit (two), Ital- 
ij ian (two), astronomy (two), philosophy, pohtical economy, 
1] music, physics, and chemistry (three each), fine arts (four), 
German (five), Gi-eek, French, mathematics, and natural his- 
tory (six each), Latin (seven), English (eight), and history 
(ten). 

The first year twenty-seven women were admitted, and 
twenty-four courses taken; most of the students were ma- 
ture; many have been teachers. The second year the 
courses were doubled, and the attendance increased, thei-e 
being one hundred students now ; the average for nine years 
has been above fifty. In 1883-'&1 the students were drawn 
from twelve States, seven outside of New England. The 
Harvard Annex has been called the "American Girton," 
and is said by Prof. Goodwin to offer "better advantages 
to women than any institution [in this country] offered 
young men in 1865." Tuition is two hundred dollars a 
year. The society owns its building, and lins one hundred 
thousand dollars' endowment. 

Next to the Harvard examination for women, both in 
time and in the dignity of the undertaking, is that of Colum- 
bia Ckillege. After an entrance eKamination, a course of 
study (without instruction) is offered, embracing the follow- 
ing nine groups : 

1. The English language and literature. 
3. Modem languages and foreign literature, 
. The Latin language and literature. 
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4. Tlio Greek langiia^ aiid literature. 

r>. History tuid political science. 

I It. Moral and iatolloctuol pMlosopLy. 

7. Idatliematics. 

H. Physics, choinistiT', and hygione. 

I 9. Natural liislory, geology, paleontology, bol 
BoBlogy. 

The euuree covers four years, oud is prescribed for Qie 
first two; in tike Harvard Annex the instructiou oSived ii 
alttif^ther elective. Arrangements have been rucently iasf- 
ing in Columbia to offer instruction also, as in Uarvard. 

5. Ansociation of Collegiate AlumntE. 
I Seven years ago (1882) there was formed in Boston Ui 
' "Aaaociation of Collegiate Alumns?," representing Vasaar, 
Wellealoy, Smith, Oberlin, Wisconsin, and Boston Uaive^ 
sities. Within one year it enrolled two hundred and 
four members, admitting graduates, also, from Cornell, 
Michigan, Masaaohusetta Institute of Teclmology, Wesleyao 
University, Syracuse, KansaJi, and Northweatem. Tiie object 
ifi said to ho "to luiite alumnie of different institutions for 
practical educational work." It offers adTanlages for home 
and advanced study, and covers a wide range of iuvtstiga- 
tion. The present memherehip ia about five hundred, rep- 
resenting fifteen institutions in nearly as many Stalee. 
Branch organiiations have been formed in Washington, 
Chicago, New York, San Francisco, Philadelphia, Poagh- 
keepsie, and Cleveland, and perhaps one or two other places. 
Members have been doing more or leas special and graduatfl 
work in political and sanitary science, in a study of the 
"Occupations of Women," " Health Statistics," and "Local 
Histories." There hoA been recently organized, also, by the 
society a "Bureau of Collegiate Information," whose ob- 
ject is " to collect trustworthy facts and statistics concern- 
ing the history of the movcmoot for the collegiate educii- 
I tioQ of women." 
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\ Of the departments for special training' of women, that 
t medicine is best established, and of the ministrj least. 
t among Friends, for more than two centuries, women 
lave performed ministerial functions, as among Moravians 
also, there being one instance at least of a woman hold- 
ing regularly and discharging the duties of a bishopric. 
The like may be said in general of women among Univer- 
salists and Unitarians, who have ordained them preachers 
and pastors, as have the Protestant Methodist and Baptist 
CJhurches. Mrs. Antoinette Brown Blackwell, a graduate 
of Oberliu iu 1847, finished the theological course also in 
the same institution three years afterward. At first re- 
fused a license to preach, she was subsequently ordained 
pastor of a church in New York, Eev, Olympia Brown, 
Rev. Phebe Hanafoi-d, and others followed both in tha 
seminary and in the pulpit. In 1880 there were in the 
Tlnited States one hundi-ed and sixty-five pulpits regular- 
ly occupied by women, most of whom had taken more or 
loss of theological training in the schools of their respective 
churches, 

Boston University, Noi-thwesfem University, Chicago, 
and St. lawrence University, New York, have been es- 
pecially forward in extending the privileges of their di- 



To the Drs. BlackweU, Elizabeth and Emily, sisters, is 
due more than to any other single agency the early though 
slow recognitiou accorded to women by the medical institu- 
tions of the country. In the year 1847, the former and 
elder of the two, having read in Charleston and Philadel- 
phia, applied for admission to (he medical schools of the 
latter and afterward of New York and Boston, being uni- 
formly refused. She was finally admitted to the Medical 
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School of Geueva, New York, by vote of the atudenls. S 
gnuliiutMl itt 1S49, and, upon gotn^ abroail, studied 
Paris iinil London, practictid successfully iu fureigu hot- 
piUilH, and returned iu 1854 to the United States, In Nor 
Yiirk Mh« was lustrunicutal iu entahUshing tlie "InGnna'j 
f(ir Womi'ii and Children," to ivhich was attached Uuruen 
y«iin< afterward a modicul collc^, 

During the studies of Bliss Ulackwell in Geneva Col- 
le^o, there hod been organized in BoRton a "Female Med- 
ical EducatioQ Association," which led (1848) to the »■ 
tablislimeiit of the New Enf^land Female Medical College. 
In 1874 it was merged iu the Boston University. 'Hie 
Woman's Medical College of PenuBylvania, founded in 
1850 aud gniduating its Brst clasa the next year, has oow 
n fucutty ooiisiatiug uf both men and wonien of high so- 
viul and profiisHiunal standing and scientific attainments, 
buildings imd apparatus, lecture-roouiB, and laboratories of 
modem completeness and design. The University of 
Uk'Iiigau organized a medical department about 18I>0, and 
tweuty years later admitted women to it, as to all other 
departments, on equal terms with men. In tho same yest 
also was opened tlio " Woman's Hospital MekUcoI Col- 
lege," Chicago. Iu tweuty years from Miss Blackwell'i 
gnuluation at Geneva, half a dozen institutions received 
women regularly, and more than five hundred gradualo 
were practicing their profession. There ar3 now about one 
tliouaaud in practice, and of one hundred and twenty-six 
medical schools, exclusive of dental, pharmaceutical, and 
veterinary courses, thirty-six admit both sexes ou equal 
terms. These schools represent eighteen States and the 
District of Columbia, and such large cities, with all their 
hospital and clinical advantages, as New York, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Baltimore, Louisville, 
Cincinnati, and Woahington. Besides these coeducatol 
schools there are six independeut institutions, as si 
the table, for women only: 
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Medieal Colleges admiuing K'onWH. 

^Uopathie. Icdkoa EolccUo Medical Collogo, 
. "Vnivereity of Southern CaliforaU, diannpolis, Ind. 

1*8 Anpelea. Iow«MedlcalCollege,DcsMomeB 

Cooper McJicBl CoUege, San Fnm- Arneri™ Medical Coilego, St. Louia, 
eisoo, Cal. "»■ 

i ■nnivBreity of California, San Fran- American EclMtio Medical College, 
,^g^ CinoiDDati, O. 

tfmveraity of Colorado, Bonlder. Eclcctio Medical loBtitato, Cioda- 
Howard UoiverHity, 'WiiBHugloQ, "" ' 

^- ^- Bomaopalkii!. 

^"Sl)"?'"''*^""'*''""'"''^ H^i^nnmn Medical College and 

Qulncy^CoIlegc of M^didne, Quin- eJton Un'^e^^lJ^^n, Ma«8. 

I Ii ii' !■ nt ■ ■ J c Dnivetsitj of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 

Iowa Collogo of Phyaieiana »nd Snr- u' h 

Colluec of PhyBiciaQB and Suiccona, , . ,, 

Keok k I e "> Louis, Mo. 

„ „ . I,. ' . . . „ DniTersity of NobraBka, Lincoln, Nob. 

Colleee of rhvaicians and SnrjreouB, „ ... n j- , .-. ., .t -i- i_ 

Breiijin Mima Pulte Medioal Coilego, New York, 

College, 
Minucaota Koflpital CoUogo, Minno- 

apolis, Miun. Fkysio-Mediec 

lTiilTerBityofNobnuika,Lineoln,N«b. tn,„^^tr^-^ii =.-. .1 

n t .. 1 . n .. ,. 1 .. . ir^hyBio-MedioolluBtituI 

OmahaMtHlicalCDllDee.OiuBna.Nflb. „. . „ .. , „ „ 

■r J .. a. 1 tTt. 1 n I ■ T PiivBio-Mfldical CoUei 

Leauird Medical School, Koleigb, 

N. C. 

DniverailyofWooBter,ClEV0lBnd,O. Ikd^endent IkhaoU/or Women. 
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Tho liisUiry of the legal education of woman ia lirief .• 
About twMity years after Dr. Blackwell left Geneva Cd- 
IpiTp, Wiuliintftoa Uiiiveraity, St, Ijouis, admitted a joung 
lufly to the dcimrtiueut of law, Tho nt'xt year one wo 
udinitUst lu tlie luwu bar, aiid three olliers eiiruUed atilit- 
[ d'tuU (if Uie Law School of Chica^ University. TlwniDe 

u- from the same institutiou Mra. Ada H. Keple; WM 

'en tlio degree of Bachelor of Laws, though she was n- 
f uHed for two years permi»rioo to practice. 

Wotuon wore first adinittoil to the Iowa Univeraity Law 
School in 1872. Beven years later Miss Clara Foltz recuitd 
judirmont to compel the directors of Hastings College of Law, 
in the Univonity of California, to admit her as a studmit. 

Now, after twenty years, though comparatively fow nw 
the privilege, women are admitted lo moet law schools, ani 
ftro practicinff at tho bur in Maine, Massachusetts, Conneeti- 
cvit, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota, California, 
Oregon, Michigan, Migsouri, Wiaconsin, Texas, Dintrict of 
C-ohimbia, and tho Territories of Wyoming, Washington, 
and Utah. A woman ia Professor of Commercial lav in 
Ildckfiird, Illinois, and the priacipal legal newspaper of 
Chicago and the West is edited by a woman. Tlie Equitf 
Club of Michigan and the Woman's International Bar Ano- 
oiation are organizations of wumeu lawyers, both TJdi ft 
considerable membership. 



One accom|Nui intent and couaequenoe of the longneglvct 
of female education was the ^rcat proponderance of main 
teachers in the schools, both puhlic and private. The eight- 
wnth century had its dame-schools both in England and 
her colonies. Bright girla occasionally taught in a quirt 
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ray, and tlie mothers themselves, leaming of pastor or 

father, BometJmes instructed their own. children. From the 

I later Bchools of Mrs. WjLard, and especially from Mount 

I Holyoke, young ladies went out to teach more than sixty 

H Jeara ago. The teachers sent West hy Miss Beecher were 

F principally well-educated young women. Nevertheless, 

! they were not only few, as compared with the great body 

' -of teachers, but they were indiffci-ently regarded among 

patrons and school officers and oven among teachers theni- 

sdyes. Women were not allowed to take part in the teoch- 

©ib' gatherings, though toward the middle of the century it 

■WBS granted that they might submit commimications to he 

read by their gentlemen friends. 

As late as 1845 Mr. Barnard asserts that in the entire 
State of Khode Island, except Providence and the primary 
departments of a few large central districts, there were prob- 
ably not more than a dozen female teachers employed, A 
like state of affairs existed throughout the newer West and 
the South. 

Yet there wore forces at work in moat sections to change 
this arrangement. When the first State Normal School waa 
opened at Lexington, Massachusetts, it was, as it has re- 
mained, for women only. Of twenty-nine students who en- 
tared at Albany a few years afterwajd, sixteen wore women. 
A like proportion obtained at New Britain, Connecticut, in 
1850. Before the middle of the century the New York 
academies also began sending out young women from their 
teachers' classes; and after twenty years' exi>erionce in Maa- 
sachusetts with four normal schools, eighty-seven per cent 
of the students were found to be women. So rapidly had 
the proportion of men decreased that it attracted the atten- 
tion of the Swedish visitor, Siljestrom, in 1854, who com- 
mented ui>on it favorably ; of Bishop Fraser, ten years 
later; and of Francis Adams, who criticised it in his recent 
visit to this country in 1875. Tlie impulse waa a part of 
the general movement which estabhshcd normal schools, 
State systems, supervision, etc, in the first half of the centr 
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Eln tliirteen States, it will be seen, male teachers yet pre- 
niiiaffi; these are all Southern States except ^diana. 
~^l even liGi* the gaiu in the proportion of women teachers 
^^ scarcely less tlian for the thirteen States Bhown in the 
^**>Bcediag table, Georgia, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
^**^d Vermont made no gain, and Arkansas and Maine pre- 
^^^at the anomaly of employing constantly fewer women 
^^'^^achera for the last twelve years. 
_ In cities, especially the larger ones, tlie preponderance of 
"^-^male teachers is most noticeable. In sixty-nine cities of 
^^le "United States, employing more than one hundred teach- 
^^rs each, more than ninetyMane x>er cent are women. In but 
'^TTelve of them does the proportion fall below ninety per 
^jent, while in seventeen of them it is ninety-flve per cent or 
^>Ter. A few cities are typical of the most radical policy of 
employing women. Twelve cities in seven States reporting 
an aggregate of three hundred and nine teachers, and repre- 
BBDting a school population of thLrtj-'lhree thousand five 
hundred, employ women teachers only. .^M 

7. School Suffrage of Women. ^B 

As showing a different relation of women to education, 
but promising', in its consequences, tbeir school suffrage and 
service on educational boards of control, are deserving of 
attention. 

T'ifteen States — California, Colorado, Illinois, Iowa, 
Ijouisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire. New York, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, and Wisconsin, and the Territories of Idaho, 
Montana, and Washington — admit them to both these 
privileges. 

In Iowa the State Board of Examiners, created to en- 
courage training in the science and art of teaching, is com- 
posed of four ex-offido members and two others, one of 
whom must be a woman. In Oregon the privilege among 

men of voting upon school questions is confined to 
idows. Twelve States extend their educational service tg 
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county superin tendency, and six make women cligibt< 
any cduealional office in the State. 

" InWilecluiil EJucation for ■Women," by E. Shireff, 1862; "Thi 
lege, ibc Market, anil the Court," bj Caroline H. Doll, 1867; "Thi 
e»] Edumtioo of Women," by J. Orton, 1873 ; " Si;]ioDla foe Girls 
GolkgCB for Women" (^Uah), by C. K. Foscoe, 187U-, "Smiih 
lege," OarotiQO E. Billiard, "Education," September, 1887; "Well 
College," Jcui Kiocalil, "EduDation," JsDuarj, IS8T; "Biyn-Miin 
lege," "EduoRtion," Septeinbcr, 1886; "Women in Col]ege*,'"'Pw 
ings nf Ihc New York University Conrocatioo,'" 188S, p, 417 ; " Wi 
in EngUsb UnlrerBitics," "Tale Ecview," Julj, 1886; "The Ame 
Oirl Graduate," T, W. Hlgginaon, " Critic," December 4, 1886; " W. 
of the Twentieth Century," F. K. Carey, "Prinoeton RcTiew," Septe 
and NoTembor, 1B84; "Progrcaa o^ Coedncatlon," "The Forum,' 
gust, 1887. p. 631 ; "The Bsrvurd Annex," G. C. Eggtestao, "Tbe < 
ury Uagazine," September, 188i; also "Education," toI. vt, p. 
"Hiehigan School Report," 1879, p. 142, and " Eduenlion," May I 
"Women as PcofoBsional Teachers," May Uackintueh, "Edncst 
April 4, 1887. Consult, also, "Dereditj," by W. K. Brooks, dil 
on " IntelleetuBl Differences betneeo Hen and Women " ; " Female 
cation from a Medical Point oE View," T. S. Clouston, " Popular Sc 
Uonlhlf," December, 1883, and Jonuniy, 1884 ; " Higher Edocatii 
Women" (adverse), by Mrs. E, Lynn Lynton, " Popular Science U 
ly," December, 1886 ; and " Advaueed Education for Women," by 
Stevens, " Forum," Mireh, 1889. 



CONCLUSION. ^^ 

Whatever confidence one may feel in the general so 
ness of the idea of education here sought to be aketche 
however well satisfied one may be with the work of exii 
schools, from this brief study of them no conclusion c 
be less warraatedt\ia,i\\Wt'Ccti»,^e'«'^OTld idea of ei 
is altogefher Qie "Vie^, ot tooS. win s^am^ ^i^'Atess. 



COSCLUSION. 

*>«adied a final form. With three teachers in four having 
fio special titaess for the work ; schools but Els months in 
twelve ; the avew^^ school period less than five years ; but 
sixty-one per cent of minors over six years of age in school ; 
bid two million (sixteen per cent) illiterate voters in the 
country, there is abundant room for criticism. — not, indeed, 
npoD the schools as such, but upon the general public senti- 
ment which makes these things possible, and even common. 
Che schools come in for their share of this responsibility. 

Along with this deficiency, and perhaps the occasioa of 
i^ are certain unsettled social and educational questions that 
are of peculiar interest, and may well claim the most serious 
attention of every one : 

1. It betrays neither lack of confidence, nor want of ap- 
preciation of what has been done, to say that no suiBcient 
means has yet been found to provide a supply of qualified 
teachers. 

2. How beat to honor the complex nature of the child, 
Bnd, while shaping the understanding mind, to bring up 
fouth with sound bodies and a love for truth, is still in the 
fitage of jwrsonal opinion. 

3. There is no general agreement among legislators or 
educators as fo the relation which the public schools should 
Bustffln to industrial training, either manual or technical. 

4. The supreme importance of infant and primary edu- 
cation is only beginning to be appreciated by the commu- 
nity, and this only in cities. 

5. Free public higher, and professional education, has 
still numerous opponents; as does anything like coerdva 
I^islation in the interests of school attendance. 

6. Closely related to this is the question of extra-school 
training, which is diuly assuming graver proportions. How 
may the hundreds of thousands be reached who, too old for 
school, or prevented by industry and poverty— the day-labor- 
er, the recent immigrant, the street Arab, the orphan, tha 
young offender — are practically illiterate ! How accoi 
^ate the inteUJgeat and willing, but ba^-e^uca^ja^ ^(TcWi 
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I 

I 



— ' ^ 

wte Wilt I higktT sldll in Ids tnd« I The tees to ^^^H 
fokfie Iihnriei^ and lectons, u>d evening BchD(A|^^^| 
■iii swa il y facnhi^ n*?' be put for this cxtra-schoeMRBI 
atano, bwf* b«K bnl raeentlj tried outside the few centoH n 
«f ckkCB when lint inliadaccd. 

7. nuaDr, what emstitiites a citizenship ednralion- 
bov to eompKn nt edacMkia with special ciric and ed- 
m M J rt mt JTB a p titud e s i s only b^uning to claim genial 
and sjvtematie aOentMO, and chiefiv of the coUt^es. Tlut 
Ifae aDmiBon dementw? schools have a definite citiKen-toak' 
it^ fimctiMi is In- no mems geuenllj accepted. 

Hotwithslaiidisg' all this indectsoo, and sometimes di^ 
agraement, and perhaps bec«ee of the fact, there is a wide- 
■frtad publk- interest in edacation in all its phases, each tt 
bv tux been before for half a oentuty. The public ednO- 
tioB aocietieB in large cities are onlv conspicuous exaiA- 
ples of an irapnlse that is stirriug rural as ^ell as nitan 
oommnnities alike. It means faith in the common school 
as a civilizing and purifying agency ; it means a patriots 
interest in home industry ; an unselfish concern for tlit 
next generations. 

Much of this general activity may be ascribed to a com' 
mon familiarity with the systems of other stattis and nations. 
Acquaintance with one's neighbor's success is a great quick- 
ener to home enterprise. A generation since, European 
schools were chiefly known to Americans through a half- 

I dozen volumes. How great a service these few did 1 Bui 
now. what with the easier intercourse, the frequent inlenni- 
gration, the translation of foreign literature, the prominence 
given to modem-lwjgnage study, and the tnterchflnge ol 
views in international expositions and conferences, the 
school systems of Europe are, in a general way, mow fa- 
miliar to many an American teacher than are those of Lis 
own country. 

This comparative study of educational institutions, veij 
elementary and -very sa'pftTftt\ai.\\.itva.-3\ife,'g.ves a kind of ptf 
spective to the neoaier "vviswa tA (««J«> i 
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them in their universal relations. This concern, 
ready heen suggested, is not monopolized by the 
i; but instances of it may be seen in every State, 
. sections, among business men, and lawyers, and 
r, physicians, and laborers. Common-school ques- 
being studied by college presidents and professors, 
I to their own labors; by economists and histo- 
d the outlook is hopeful. 

this comprehensive study of education in all its 
3an save our people from a national tendency to 
xtremes and ride hobbies. These problems and 
th which the public is still experimenting, and in 
'esence wise men stand confounded, confronted 

settlers also, with every subsequent generation, 
iiem have, been settled before, but " are constant- 
ng," it has been said, " because of our ignorance of 
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t«rieB m, 87 ; normal Bchoola, 13S, 
187; Boboal T^orts, 155. 

Michigan University, «i - education 
in, 372; oisutiveE, 196; graduate 
courses, 301 ; history in, 176 ; law 
loctoree in, 21S; Bchool of Politi- 
cal Science, 1 61 ; Bcienoe and art of 
teaching in, 148 : aeminaries, 183 ; 
special couisea, 1B6. 

ACddleBei County Teachers' Aasoci- 



Militaiy ( 






, _.. , Institute of Virginia, 

289 ; poet schools, 340 ; tactics in 

sehools, U33, 240. 
MmorBviUe iPo.) Normal School, 

136. 
Milton, John, 71. 
Minimum Bchool term, 838. 
MinncBota Ujrh^hool Byatom, 34S. 
Missouri, coeducation in, "'" ■ tT"'- 

versitj Normal School, 

ors to schools, 114. 




1806 rai 

Mitehnll, MIm IIwIb, KIS. 
' Miford. «u<l. 
I UnJel Bohnoli of 8. U. tlatl, 1=9, 

138; re>»nt, IM. 
' Moleru Jnntfungu Mndlei, Ut, ITO. 
I Blodufn Dorriuil scliooln, IM. 

l.tficUediicaliuU, Sia. 

ianw, a r. u., 1U1. 

Mnn», Joiloilwh, Usognph;, AH, 
' MciHer,«,B. 

, MuDDUMroks Omniniu?, saa. 
Murnv.Kntclu^QiBntmar, nSl Eng- 

llnblioHler, <T. 
Muwmiu, National, 9T4. »G: Naw 
York, a\ ; nf CoiajMnliie ZmIo- 
ly, 174; of Buicnoo iDil Art, ST3; 
'' ■ Tnjlool, 117*. 

'twclicTH* Imtltuto, BOAtOU, 



onaliBiulerantiflA, S31; Mqro- 
D, STL SIG; ObBsrvalaty, 8;JS; 

DnlTcnrlly prcppo»od, WS. 
K«liii»lhi»tflrj-.1«0. 1«, IM. 
NdvbI AiMuluiiiy, S4t : orohitoctuiv 

In Dnivcnlty of Mlehlgui, S4S; 

oilucatian, MO 1 BiponililurwioUi* 

Dnllod Blsu«, S;iJ : oba«rvDtor]r, 

849; warcilli-so, Sl». 
Nnutlml tntlnini;, HO. 
NavT, department ut'tlin, 941. 
Nehraakftiiehoolli.nd..w\. 
Neuf, Jiwcpli, " I'lnn (^ KduMtiaii ,'' 

ui. 

Hvgntiva ?oni[<u1>0T7 Icglnlktiua, 

Sas-MO. 
Nelll, E. D., 18.18,81,83. 

NuUierlaaas, ijea oi' ftea lohool, 0, 

Now Annlerdnm, 10. 

Nowbotrr I.ibmrj, 29B. 

Neir Bntaia Normal SohiX)!, lOfl, 

Ui. 
Nowburjport liigh-eehool case, Wl. 
NBwCuniii>cticut, 89. 
Now England Pnmor.Ba, Ofi. 
Now Englnnd pMiIm-Book, B6, 
New England, earl; BchoolB in, H. 
New HnmpBliiro, early gohoola in, 

BO; aehool-funi 85. 
Now llomiony (Indiona) Conuounitj 

Scliooi, 113. 



New Haven ealonjr, IS, Gl ; Tnlntiit 
Aobool, sil. 

Now JerHT, Ciill^e of,7l;fWbilli| 
IM ; Newark, inrly ■olunta.eii 
Mujiflr-tnx, 8* : prior to Uu Km- 
lution, BT: reading drde, tU; 
■chool-Aiad, 8d. 

New Mcxiui, Otste tohinl nfllw, 

Nuw OrleMii, (mpcrviaioD to, 110. 

Now World, the. i. 

New York, aalooiat, fis 
vision, lot ; oounty lunir 
114; fM blila 84; Iit«h- 
(•yBtum, BS8', hialMy of ediiu— m> 
In, 9. IK; Indimriil Tntnitiir- 
Sohool, 1*1: lotWi" " 
fUDiia, W< : •vitfA I 
n-imrls, IW.; 8i>cletyIJl .,,. , 
KtBto Hvnum, 101 ; n. Now Eiu- 
Und, bi. 

NljjhtHiahiMlat SQO. 

Nomsnolatura or iDdiutriiJ ednv- 
(ioD, S23. 

Non-secUirlaiil*in in cotIiw«, Tl, 
S03, aOH ; in Mifaooli, 101. 

NonoBl Nolinola, ItiS; art, UI;Cw- 
nocticut, 133 j ourrlouium 0^ lU; 
oniotura or, 128; iite in 
ited gtatsa, 1ST ; io tbi 
: in New York, IM; il 
....v ..u-.c-aity, 14S; modem, It); 
nl^ootedlo, inBoMnn, 189; sTDu 
UniretHlty of North Carolina, 14(; 
origin ot,\3S; private, 184; mli- 
Uo, IM ; State, 180 ; tablo <k, 10. 

North American Eevlew, hO. 

Nnrthend, Charles, 133. 

Nurthwextem Educational Anoeil- 
ti'in, 128. 

Norwood, teacber on Somen 
14. 



oaflyjiMi 
tha Uniti 
South,! 



Rilth-aGhoola, 340; „ , 
gohool in Boston, 181. 

0>Bcrvatoriei, 164, E22. 
"OdlouBKatoBill,''" 






, ^ aohool ofBcert, 1I>1. 
^uiu, L-uivi-Lby education oUiuw, fit; 
Bchool a,;«nt, ISl ; School Jonrail, 
152 ; sohool ayatem, origin «f| Hii 



"Old SoBth" movemont, 879. 
Olmated, DenisoD, 81, 122, \6i; graJ- 

mitinjt theaiB, 1^8. 
Open syetem, the, 18B. 
Oniinanoo of 1785, 88, 88 ; of 1787, 



Oriyiu (if uiirtiiBl fchoolii, IBij. 
Oswego Trainin^-Schoul, 137, HI. 
Ottawa UnlvDrsity, Kaoaaa, peJa- 

^D<^cs in, 115. 
Owen. B. D., BoryBy of mineral 



, isluid Bchool of, 



Palmer, Pro£ 6. 

tivea, IBS. 
Famphlot literuturo in coUcgo llbra- 

lies, 306. 
Parallel courses in college, 189, 199. 
Pirdee School of Scioncs, 227- 
Pari:th«3 in Connecticut, 97, 93. 
Punsh schools in tbe United Stutan, 

268; of Germany, 6. 
Pnrton, James, 294. 
Pauper aohools, 63. 
Ptttroons, Dnlcti, in New York, 10. 
Payne, Josepli, 160. 
Payco W. H., 121. 
Peabody fimtl, S6i; distribuUon of, 

3SG. 
Penbody, George, bonoGiclionB of, 

851. 
Peabody Library, Baltimore, vii, 

Feflbodj, iliisa E,, and the Kindor- 

rart«n, Saa. 
"Peace poiioy" with the Indiaas, 

Pedagogical library, 310 ; mnsenni, 

271; literature, 148. 
Pedagogy, college trying in, lU ; 

in European univeraitios, lis : i- 



Penn Charter School, 65, 83, 69. 

Pennsylvania, county Buperx'iaion, 
115; history of education in, 51, 
150 ; Hiatonoal Society, 287 ; paa- 
per BchoolB, 62, flS ; prior to the 
Bevolution, 51: echool-fundsj 86; 
School Journal, 162; Bolmol-tax, 

FeiioilicaL), eduoatioiml, 151 ; in oot- 

Fei^ins'a Institution for the Blind, 
»9. 

Permiincnt fiinda and tocnl taxes, 93. 

FennissiVB school legislation, 828. 

Perry, Captain, expedition to Japan, 
S:!2. 

Phi Beta Kappa Krateroity, 76. 

Fhiladelphia, Bcadcmy founded, 71; 
Academy of Natural Sciences, 98fl, 
Wi ; city Bchool ayatcm, 111 ; nor- 
mal school, 13j ; pauper sobools, 
63 ; public library, SBl. 

Philbnclt, J. D., 112, 117, 155, 

PhillipB Academics, 71. 

Philclogical studies, 173, 

Philosopbical olubs, 277; societies, 
267. 

FhllOEDphy, OB TclsCod 4o cdai<atioQ, 
118; m American colleges, 139. 

FLjsical Hcieacet, 159. 

Physios, 16u; in early Harvard, M, 



Pickering, Prof., laboratory of, 161, 
Fiokott, Albert, 121. 



Miohi(^n, 104. 
Pierson, Rev. A.,Kector of Yale, 39. 
Pike Major, expedition of, B18, 
Pike's Arithmetic, 67, h 

"Plan of Education" (Noflf),149, ,■ 
Plato, B, 7. ■ 

Plymouth Colony achooli, 15, \ 

Plymouth masters, GO. ' 

Political education, 179 
" Polltlca! Ethies" (Licber), 175. 
Political Sdenoe, Columbia School 

of, 180 ; Johns Hopkins School of, 

183 : Michigan School of. 161 ; 

Quarleriy Journal, 153 ; White 

school of, 181. 
Folitica in early Uarvard, SO, 
Polyteehnio achooU, 2i& 



I S98 INI 

Pornblinn, ipnBili of, T». 

fowdf. Hmot J. v., DifMlar nf 

I'nvtlai kIwdIi tar Macbrn, IJV. 
rnrtt, r«puin K. tL,sau. 

fniiitnUuii of bw^vn, HT, 14S. 
PlvpuHol7 MkonU, TO, 33«, 3«>. 
"-■ItjrWriui Buani br fraoJiDeQ, 

)'n>ib}t«riMn unhonlii, gw. 
Pn«urib*il raunw. tbt^ 19* ; of IIiu^ 

vard. 1M. 
Prinui? H-hooli, 131 ; of Uanlon, RS, 

is°, sas. 
PttiMc, J. T.,"C<nitw» umI ll«tb- 

otU," im, 
FrilM* Libnn, tki, ma. 
FiiDwh'n t.'o|la(t, Ti, iiTi flnt 

ch*ir In clitioiUtry, liU; gnidiuttE 

warmth Vi% 
i'rinHiilm itf thn common-* 

Pnnlliig proul, tbr, nt Harvard, 

Prlralol)' vndnvod ttuivi-nitiv, WB, 

£(4, MM. 
rHvntuiicboabjIM; niirmal mIiooIh, 

l^nwrional libnric*, SOI : oduM- 
tiunof<i»(«iian,STS; Hhoobiacha 
South, 8S»; ttuJka, ISf. 

rroAurinun, tfae, SOS; libeial, tSI 



PrrtvsUntUni and IVm schnolit, 9. 
PrawnUut Rtfarmed Diiluli Chureh. 

BCbOOl of, 10. 
Provideiipo, l{. 1., school report of, 
15S; Ruporvitlon Iii, 110. 
I Pnnin<»», Oalliollo, BBS. 

FruMiaii ecbool RyMem, IS*. 
I FsBliD-Book, the Sew EnicUnil. 

Payeholocj in nrirmal schools, 139, 
148; Journal of, 1&3; pedairo(ri«), 
140; school of, in tha Dniveraity 
ol'th« Paciflc, 144. 

PaUiiiUlonsor Bnieau of Education, 
BIO; of Hniithsouuui InsCitutioD. 
81 .-i. 

Public Educttlioii Socirtj of Philn- 
delphis. 111. 




Public, KbnuiN MT; 

vlioob, \Si : aabonh m ihcSoalli, 
m : iibraria in ihs gouh, in 

PubllQ Sohuol KodMy of Nus ^nA, 

as, IW. 
Puritanx, it, 
Purruont, PUilcut-ii, 11, IS, aM. 



Un, KIB, HI, 
Quanerljr Journal ofEciifiiinnai, UL 
Qnrvn*!) CoHnce rtnuKM, li. 
<^ick, R.H.,1M. 1fi». 
(juiiwf , Jndah, 91, SI. 



RnBnowiiH!, 140. 
Iblfiffb, Sir W., ». 
ICate bills, le, ig. u, S5, 
RcBiliiui booloi, 07. 
Kvndini; circles, £TB, Sftl. 
Reading schoola, BuMim, . _ 
ICccoil i-nll^tes, IM, IM. 
KclwixILilnry. SM. 
KufonnaKon, tbo, awl froc H'luiidi 
KuromtMOrin, SftO ; iiHlattrisI In 

ing in, £Ci. 
RcfonDHJ Duldi Churdi, 10. 
Kefiimi wthoul 
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BwoiiU of the DniTereitv uf Ibl 
StBtoofNo* York, 20a. 

Buulations in larly llsnaid, &i 
in William and Mnj OMtft, H. 

S«11«H1B tests in Title, 43. 

BnuiMnnce, ths Amenoan, tX, 

lieiwselaer fidhool, ths, sat. 

Bcoiga Dilation, period at. It; iuUa 
South, 847, 

Kcpnrta, of cducaliotiBl infililiiUDW, 
1B4; of city BTiOcmH, IM; of b4- 
lopH, I5T: of^Honico Mann, IM; 
of St. Lnuia, IW, 

Ranmuntative toirn govaranuinl ill 
New England, 14. 16. 

"Republic," Die, nf Ptato, T, 

RocrvutioD Indianii, tM. 

Review coumes in colleee, 143, 

Bevolulionorj' period, 61. 

Kheims, nonnal sohool at, 116. 

Bhode Island, tnt schools in, II, 
49 ; hialorv of ednoiHon in, IM, 
29»; lotteries in, 68; earlv Hat 
oFedocntion, 68; Sohool Comml" 
sinner, 106; school fbea, 64: sehooV 
(UBda, 6»J •*— ' — ■ 



iff, k. J., acd the Oliio uphoota, 

' J. B., aSB. 

Ian latiils, New Jersey, 91. 

ibouse, David, ^S7. 

ing, W. A., 22t 

tson, John, 8. 

ndiwD, A., 10 12. 

n bUtoff, GoldBralth, AT. 

1 Tabic, th« oftho V/sit, 2T». 

\ixj Sehool, ibe, 16; early loaoli- 

of 60. 

SDciotr of LondoD, SB, *0 ; 
(in of. 28fl. 

(inlcliairof So'iGDoe, SSfi. 
lit, J. Seott, 223. £31. 
ill, Williiuii, las, laa. 
<F9 College, TS. 



School system, American, L 

101. 
Scbool-tax, 10, as. 
Scliool term. 19, 4», 32». 
" ScAKJ-ord«M«j?," 56, U9. 
Schnrz, Ure, Curl, S33. 



icicntific BcadomieH, S86 1 dopart- 
meats in oollofies, SSS; joumala, 
lUi; nark of ^vommeDt, SIS. 

icotltmd, educatioD in, T. 

lears, Hamas, ageoL of Pcabody 

)ocandai7 Bchoola, S3S; oftheRcvo- 

lutionary period, 70. 
<GctioQBof NatioiinlEilucallonal As- 



■ry'B Nontiral School, 241. 
.SB of early college prosidanta, 
ofteaoherB, 12, 15 53. 
I, early achouU of, IS ; library, 

) lands, Bl. 

,■8, Sir Edwin, 12,31. 

'randacD Training-Scbool, 111. 

■ooi aDfaooi, 39. 
■f. Thomas, 84. 
idt'a " UuUory of Education," 



j1 Icbb 18. 

>i-fuDds, 33; Burlington, New 
sey, SI; eommissioner of, in 
itb Carolina, 89. 
>ljoQTnalB, 151. 
>t1andB luuiold, 91, 
ilnuuWrs' Club th- ""' 
il ol' l>eaign, the, 



r Worn 

J of library eooooray, SOB. 
il of Mines Quarterly, 153. 
ll of pSTobology, 144. 
il Bocietks, 9B, 98, 100. 
■ - - BD, SSI. 



] Secley, Prof., 170. 
I Seminaries, ladies', 883 ; in the uni- 
I VGiBity, 183. 
Seventeontb eanturyj 2. 
; Sewing, inatraetion m-j W. j 

Sharp Library oflSew York, 598. 

Shaw, John A., Superintendent of 
New Orleans Saboola, 110. 

Sbaw, Hrs. Q. A., Kindcrgutenti 
supported by, SSH, 

Sbcffield Scientific SetnetrW. ^S;S. 
I Sbepord, Thooua, 20. 

Shcrmno, Oenend W. T., 289, 2M. 

Sibley Bdentiflc School, Sl^. 

Signal Service, 821. 

Si^-method in dsaf-miitc iDHtmo- 
tion, iM5. 

Siaourncy, Mrs. L. IL, 121. 

BiUimon, Benjamin, Bfi, 162; Jour- 
nal, 292. 

Blat«r iiind, 858. 

■• Small wliiwls " of Holland, 6. 

Smart, J. II.. l^'4. 

Smith C'ullctto, 060. 

Smith, Goldwtn, ISl. 

Rmitb, Prof. Waller, SMI. 

Smitbuon bequest, tlu), Bll. 

Smitbson, Jainea, 311. 

Smitbsoniiin, the, HOB, 111, BIS; 
- '■-- Henry 



315. 



814; 



15; trol 



Societies for the promotion 
schools, 118; general, 285; ai 
tiflo, 28«; tcBcliera', 120. 
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Society for ths PropugMlon of Iho 
OoBpel, 63, V4. 

SocioCy lor the CalUiriiiu iDBtruutioa 
of Women, sra. 

Society of ArtH in MwwioliiiKtbi In- 
atitute ofTechnoloio', iW. 

Society to encourage Btuiliea at 
Uome, 380 ; for home oolture, SSO. 

Soldicra' orpbiuiB' homes, 253. 

Sotnora InUiid, Hcfaoal on, 14. 

South Carolina, CollegD of, 1(3, 171, 
176, 179, aOi, MM; oolonial edu- 
CatiOD, 58, 59; ooloniznUon of, 
G3 ; luodem loii{[ii'>tP" '"i, 1^1 ', 
Dormal nchooU in, 131 ; public 
Bohoola in, 868 ; recent oilacatioD 
in, S60 ; school-fonita of, 86. 

fiDuth, J., introduclion to Euglish, 
63. 

South, the colonial, B8; lute-war 
period, S48 ; educaLion in, 347 : 
geaenil oonoiUou of, S59 ; period 
of reorganiiation, KO ; puhlio- 
school system of, 657. 

Spanish, mitruction in, at Colum- 
bU, 17!. 

Spnrks, Jiired, 176. 

Bpecial Indian echooln, 36i). 

Bpollinn-books, 66. 

Springfield, supervision erf', 111. 

fiprin? GardeQ Institute, S26. 

Sqnodrona in Rhode Island, 96. 

SUges in tho development of school 
BysteniB. 94. 

Stanford, "The Art of Beading," 67. 

State Control, Boards of, 107; gen- 
eral view of, l&r. 

State Libraries, 30a. 

State Monnal Behools, ISO. 

States of Northn-eet Territory, SS, 

BtBta Cniversiliea, 20B, 207, 808. 

StiUdBtics, school, 161. 

Slilea, Ezra, 65. 

Story, Joseph, 122, 17B, 188. 

HtnnuhtOD, SO. 

Btowo, Prof. 0. JB., 121, 180. 

Studies in history and politjcol 
science, 179. 18^ 

Stnyvmaot, 11. 

SitbspripUon Bcbpols, 265. 

Sully, J., \B0. 

Sumner, W.G.,^1. 

SuperintAdcnt of Sc^oq\«, "iis^' 




Sopervlsion of Bohools, M, 101, lOt, 
113 ; city, 109 ; county, 1 IS ; «d;, 
IM, 113; forma of, 96; in Sc» 
York, 101, 111 ; State, 101, m, 
lOB. 

Juperviaoiy nniversitr, 202, 

JurpluH revenue, 91, MS. 

Survey, Comt, 316; goognpbiiil, 
318; gcologienl, S19. 

5wamp3«nd (rront, 00. 

J Wflrthmore Collego, oo-ednotim In, 



choois of, i. 
in, at Harvirl, 
Systems, colonial school, 43. 

Table of State Unlvendtiei, M. 

Tappan, David, 73. ■ 

TomxQ, Uonry T., PreHdeot « 
sfichifnn tlmveralty, 196, WL 

Tbx», looal aohoal, »i. 

Teachers, colonial, 60; ftnwKM: 
efficient, 127 1 Institute of, in Oldo, 
124; of the BevolidJonBry period, 
M; preparation of, IIT, IM, l«, 
142: proportion ot' the Mtm, IBO ; 
reading drolea, 3S3 ; tCipert ta, 
60 ; nervices and pay, li. 

Technological eduistion, 2£1 ; tadlh 
ties, 289. 

Tcuncnt, Rev. VTiliiam, 67, JZ. 

Tennusee land gnmtii for wllapi. 
8S ; Dniveruity of, 204. 

Torma, school^ 19, 4» G2, 829. 

Territorial damm oftlie eoloiuei|M' 

Territory, growth of, in tJie ThOti 
Btotea, 7S. 

Texas school lands, 91. 

Text-boohs, elementary, BS, M. 

Theological curriculUDi, ail; hU- 
cation, 310; librarica, SOI : IdId- 
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Weknor, Miss A. E., 28". 
Tiotaor, Ghoieo, 188, 16'J. 
Tilliaghast 838. 
Tompkins County (N. Y.) Institute, 

Topography, changed juennin^ of, 

ToffiiB ScientiflD Sohool, 327. 
Town inaeting, the, 16. 
Township Bystem, the, Bii, 115. 
TowD, the, in ^W Euyland, 9!; 

UbruriuB, 3CN>. 
Town, Salem, V2i. 
Tnietote, Milton, 71. 
Traiiu, growth of, in tho United 

SlatoB, 80. 
Trkde-schoolB, 231. 
TranailJon, period of, 79. 
Tmnslatiun of pedagogical worba, 

160. 
Trcatjes with IndianB, £56. 
Trinity School New York, 5S, T4. 
Troy Female Seminary, 3M. 
Truant laws, SS8. 
TulanB UniTorail;^, 300. 
Types of univereity, 202. 

Unfortaaate claiBe?, educutioQ of, 

SIS. 
DDion of Connecticut coIonieB, 48. 
Dnion of Utrecht, 6. 
Unioa CoUoge, eni^neenn^ In, 

University A 

Univeraity, Chaut«uiufl, Z81 ; nor- 
nml HcboolB in. 113 ; of North Car- 
olina 14B, 180; of Pennsyivam*, 
TT, ITS, lEO; of the city of Now 
York, 145, les; of thePadfle, 144; 
of the State of New York, 74, 203 ; 
of Vir^nitt, 189; organisation, 24, 
aoa ; privately endowed, 204, 208 ; 

Unsi'ttlod oduoiitional (lueBtionB, 883. 

Unsnld scliDol landa, 91. 

Utiai CnQventinn, 131. 

Dtilitv of modem languages, 170, 

Ctrocbt, Union of, 5. 

VnsBar Colletra, 887. 

Vermont, colonial ByEitern, SO ; fee 

IiIIIb, SO; local BuperTJBioD, 114; 

University of, 204. 
Veterinary Hcht.ols, 220, 234, 230. 
Virginia) colonial university, 13, 30 ; 

early achoola, 12, 14; landoeBMOn, 



1, ifl ; physics in 



59; literature fund, 88; Unlvenri 



WabBsh College. 120. 

Wade, L. 8., 113. 

Wnener free Institute, 321. 

Wait, OreoD & Co., JonroBl < 
lai. 

Wallace, 8. T., 222. 

Warner Ohservatory, 160. 

War of 1812, 70. 

Washington Academy 79. 

WushitiKten, Oeorge, 30S: Chanod 
lor of William and Mary CoUe" 
34, 77 ; on higher edueation, 1 



Wdlealey Goflego, 368. 
Western Academic Inetltnte, 181. 
Weat«rn Baptist Educaliunal 1 

Western oUeijes, I9B. 
Western College Society, 119. 
Western Literaiy InBtitut" "" 
Westera Keserve, 85, 89: iioiies 

1£0. 
WcsHield Normal School, 131. _ 
West Point MiliUiy Academy, 2a}i^ 
Wharton School of Fman« -'^" 

Economv, ISO. 
Wheaton,'"IntemalioDalLaw," 
WhecdoQ, Professor. 1T6. 
Wheelook, Eleazar, 7B, 264. 
White, Andrew D., 176, 181, IS^ 



White School of History mid Poli£! 
cal Science, 181. 

Wiggles wortb, 30. 

Wiirbtnian, Joseph, 233. 

Wilkes (Captain) Expedition, BSt 

Willard. Mn. Emma, ISI, 264. 

Willard, President of Harvard, 20. 

William of nonaud,G. 

WilliamandMary of England, 33. 

Willinin and Mary Oollegc,30; Clisn- 
eullor of, 84; uurricnlum of, 35, 
IttO ; Frcneh in, 171 ; murritwe • t 
profesaorB, 37 ; phjiii« in, 100 ; 
CI. Harvard, 3S. 
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WUliams College foimded, 75 ; ex- I 
}4orin^ parties, 164; history in, ' 
175; iM^imge diurs, 171; phys- 
ios in, 16u. 

Wilson, John, 20. 

Windsor, Juntin. Narrative and Crit- 
ical IlLstory or America, 178. 

Winterbotham, 72. 

Winthrop, John, 8, 20. 

Wisoonsm Univeraity, training in 

WoodSi^, W." C, 151. 

Woolman's *' First Book," 66. 

Woolaey, T. D., 197. 

Women, collefres for, S65 ; exdaded 
from early tcaobers' aasoeiations, 
121 ' bilker education of, S62 ; 
theoioi^oal edocation of, 375 ; med- 
ical education ofl 375 ; in normal 
schools, 379 ; in European ftchoola, 
862 ; ar) teaichera, 51, 878 ; \egaX 



edneation of; 378 ; sciiool soflbge 

for, 381. 
Wouter Van TwiDer, 10. 
Wiiting-eeiKM^ Bosfeoii, 69. 

Yale C<dlege, fbondiii^ of, 37 ; aided 
by the Stele, 77 ; eheinistiy in, 
162 ; oooraea in eeonomieB, 183 ; 
eariy embarraasments of^ 89; elw- 
tiona in, 197 ; graduate instne- 
tion, 901 ; hiatoiy in, 175; luodera 
languages in^ 172 : physics io, 160, 
161 : theological instruction Id, 163. 

Tale College Socnety, 119. 

Yale, Elihu, 40. 

Zealand school law, 3. 
Zimmermann, CcMmpaiative Gram- 

mar, 173. 
Zo5logy insiniction, 166; Museum 

of, 274. 



THE END. 



[BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 



■ The author rleird llie " leacbinu srt" tram ■ pdenlUte point or tI( 
I tsBl* ordinaiy eiperiei)ceB bv bruiiriiig Uiem to UiecritsrioD of piicbi 
Ibw. PrliB. 81.75. 



I On Teaching English, 

_ ...TH DETAILED EXAMPLES, AN 
rHITION OF POSrEY. Price. $l.*j. 

HionQot's Principles and Practice of Teaching, 



S IHQOIRT WTO THK 




jlldwia's Art of School Managemeat. 

i Tlil»lii« yen hclpftil hsDd-bonk tor tbe Wacbai . — .^ . . 

I Ucil »aewstlotia in rei^rd Ui all the delatle ol icbool-ruom nork, uid li< 

I nMntgcli lubfttodTPnlB^e. Prlca,(I.M. 
reenwood's Principles of Education Practicallj Applied. 
~ ! object if Ihie work IbronEbout is to ImprcBB this iinportHnt qneetlon 
_,_ii l6e mliid of the loachEr: ••Iloa ihaU I tearh mas to kam m^pupUi 
beafme ulf-reHartt. independent^ iruaUy nun antt wo^imiUu vtom^nf" Price, 
«1,00. 

Sully's Outlines of Psrchology, 

WTTB SPECIAL HEFERENCB TO THE THKORT OP K 
Priie, g3.«P. 

Sollj's Hand-Book of Psychology, 

ON THB BASIB OF 0CTLINK9 OF PSTCaoLOaT. A practica: 
lion of the di^nieuti of Mental Sdenee. with Bper.inl applii-ntlonii Ir 
of Tcachiiig, designed for (he ner of Schooia, Teacbera, Readlnu C'ln 
blDdelila generally. I'rice, 41.K. 

Bain's Moral Science. 

A COMFENDIU.H UF ETIIICa. DtTlriea into two dlviainna. Tli 
thaTheopyof " ' 



andard bi 



eatly: . 



iddiTiiion-i 



the BlhicBl 



andaummarj. Price. 1 1 -^^ 
He Arthur's Edncation, 



Hodgson's Errors in the Use 



De«f rlntlTe OflWkiEn^ bc 
elaa niai/iti. 

D. APPLKTON & CO., PuWLahota, 
Mew York, Boston, CUJoogo, Atlmla, Bon Frti 
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EDUCATION IN RELATION 
MANUAL INDUSTRY. 

Bj Anrnna M*cAnTitD«, LL, D, ISmo. Goth, (l.SO. 
"Mr.HMAithnt'ftbl* trnitlog It ilBtlinica to adspt to ttii n«ul meltwli 91 



luD I H*l>ni or mulmanul Nienc* sml miauil act. Hoil* 
■ sf lniiiiilcUl wlacillun Id Prune " ~ 

lewfxl. Hr. HacArthai 



nnerM* at luriulHil wlacillun Id Prance, BvlKlum, Hninia. Ooi 



IbaeuteEOTiiniinniUihiMM UkanDitiF(uMcct.>uil enkble evsr; plrludtej 
to t«cii|» * pnEllcal ediicallaii wlilcb woald BI them for ure In thli vorid. Tilt 
n'mMii buok ■liunlit ba»r«AiIIjf niul ftnd meiltMtcd uiioii. Tbe dlHii»I(ia ii 
or l>Wli InpotUniw."- MUmli^iitla nMie Udgir. 

"Thp liiiv ■■■!■ •■«n not be too gmXlj nrgifl. It flwi 

MtliUtJil N. -..t vwJuaaoniDlrlel.lbeiianibcrDtnrlnai 

aiidwnrtiii ' ' iiTdHtloD atlalDad. America li baUnl Id 

iwllT* |i""'' ''luf thalmiKnUtlaDofforBlBnwoABiBli 

tlmpla ' <B ailtmnlai hryoiiiw men to tnhi Uu- 

MlvH rti\\, ■ iiiinlHu. TbeneeasHTorinlnlBf-adMn'i 

•art lb« Tuimi uiir. .iitniur <.i uh'iiih iru uiida erMetit iD tbU »urk. tlbwlMc 

mt\r hnlprul i^i miawn. mb li mcnilmn th« TBrictT of einphirmanta whbi Otl 

. IMD pnrilvo. and EtiFt tlio (nrconi •IniiidT rpichni hy Ihem. K «<r*M u ■ Ut 

lorj lucl aucjduiHnllB of bol* ntolluK tu luduadlea. «o(] ia vvrj vvi wrlllwu"- 

"Th« MlroMtM nf Indulrlnl «dnutl<in In aclinnla will flnd ■ rancanpliu 
IBMinalar tbe wtrolc aUbJootlaKr.UwArtbut'a bocik."— ^;0HnI{fcIltl!h;nmH•■ 
" A MMlbloand mnchntwded iilna fir Ihn mtahliahmenl iiT arhwita for Indit- 
tTTbylhoalaLe, auppnitml by tba pnietlciailluilniiliin of what hubeeiwxiiB- 
pllihnl tor thu fcooA oT tho abite br audi acboola In IbreiRii coaDlilH. Gnil 

Palaco KihlblUun bar Innirlnrllj In InrinBIrlat ariwork. aHe Kl°«iu aiMblM 
tliaXouth KenninictDii Hutsuni. witli lu annrixod «rt-scb«ilii, at a coal e/ali alU- 
Ion dollara."- Th4 VrUk. 

"Tha aim orihe book la aacolnetir ttatsd, at It onsht lo b«, ta U» pnlU): 
■WbatlBlndi»lrU]adiieitlDt)l Whnlare Itg marita and nbjwu.and. aboniil, 
wbil noirardaea It !»«>«■ nrntDtalering to Mine naenii pnrpoMlD Owniicllal 
ana uf llhF' Thsaeara qncMiona about which we are dcrply conceniM til M 
coantiT. and Uia mmbiir hai opaajed to aaawer tbem, not by ag abMnct dlMii' 
alon or teobnlcal biitnuitlan. bat bj giving a tall and aciimle accsBUI at M 
eiperlmanla In Indnalrlai tnUnlni wlilcb have beau actually aud iBCcniliAT 
carried oal lu Knropa."— .y»i(j yjr* San. 



Intnraalli 



— A'jio nJToo*^ O; 



pliodielaQcaandtb«iuent1arlt."~jV<w Turk Journal qf COrnnu 
Jbr«& bt all booiicOm ; or ttntbji mall, pott-paid, mracrlptqffl 
Sew York: D. ATPLETON & CO.. 1, 3, i 6 Boud S 



A HISTORY or THE 
TiriTED STATES AID ITS PEOPLEi 

FOR THE USE OF SCSO OLS. 

BY EDWARD EGGLE8T0N. 



1 
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i 



Dr. Egglestoti's new History of the United Stales is 

e of the most interesting and attractive school-books 

' published. The author has used hie art as a atory- 

teller, and hia experience as a writer, to make American 

History BomettiJng living, liunian, and real, and therefore 

e]ightfal. The illastratious have been seonrcd from 

tiginal sources, and the artists engaged upon the work 

IbcludeBomeof the most noted and expert in this country. 



CHIC 



UNB, Sept. '. 

)t only B Dew America 



"Dr. £g|[lestoa tiOB prepnnad Dot only b new Amcricua teKt-boob, bat 
baa pntparBd it on > plan oombining ao maay Bilvantnitfeii tbut Amencuu 
many j-eanout of school trill find It delightlul reaJinjtt uthouffli primBiilf 
daaignBd Ibraohool use. There is oiiinjiactad in It aiiBrmttveofoiirdcTelop- 
ment from the aarlle«t times tu the present. . . . Adornifij; nnd eu livening 
It Bra maps whiub keep pace with thu Btorj' mid muke liiinliiar by ooIofh 
Biitl drawiBgii, Hpociallj oniitrived for episodoB and epochs, nil the surround- 
Intp irhloh fuslcii not mcrulv eventt but tbair lull riiitiiiflciiiics on the mitid. 
These mapa are to be cordially commcndod. . . . The liUsrary style of the 
boob is worthy of its schnlaiitia oliopacter. Edward Kgalenton has long 
loved the tuoction of the teacher. He hns lenic pmuticed itie art of vritioe 
good English. Coniblnina that apirit and 9iia art, he oflers what will 
probably not be challeniKd us the inodt pleasing, the most oonvenlent, antl 
the mial fascinating popular teirt yet produoud upon tile aiibjeot that ought 
to be dearest to Amencaii youtb." 



Introduction price, $1.05. 
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APPLETONS' READERS, 



SOME DISTIKGUISHIKG FEATURES. 

Modem llatliodi made e»>y.— KdocailoD iaa progreeBiTe bcIctch. Miit 

[rsdln^T" U ml'l Dni»fred Id IIigso bnokt, and teacbors wlia h»F uli'liM 
■Dd fuUowed UilB method hnvs Breutly imiirovud tbalr bcUooIb. 

Word and Fhonio Method.— By taUsg U flrei words wilta whlcb tha ifM 
U quite rimitlar, anil wbleh coulain Bound* eaeiiy diBClriiraliibed and EoaHni- 
allT recncrlii);, both tcDnber and poptt will flud Uifl roanda a ereat iKlp In 
reading new woida as wul] ait En acquiring a dlaliuct arliculation. 

SpelliDg,— Words >e1acted rrom the Ipa^ianB are giveti for Bpellit^ w11l> 
escb pteco, tbu» atr^rdlni; tbe bndl oi>i>orliinlty lOr oral and wrillen tiwUiiC- 
■■etons B( well nx Tir delloltlaiia. In Ihe Third, Poarth, and Fiitb Rudfn. 
ended eierclata In tpeliinj analfHtH, lo^lher wIlli daily leaiona nt wordi albD 
ml^apflUed or mlaproDonnt^Bd, ara plaoed Jo the Appeudix Air conaUut itnd;. 
With Ibese OesdeiB du " SpeQiit" will be Deeded. 

ninitradonl.—The iUaetntlonB are heantlfDl itnd altractin. and are "O 
ailBpled to Burva ae a baala fur Ibe iBomfKe and Ibuugtit leiaonB UialanH 

Helpa for Teaohew.— fcnebefs will find in these hooks a Bimple pkn 16U 
vll] LTi-'Btly aldlhom; while the notes, qaesllno.^, Bnd BnggnalianB will help lli> 
tcaeher to impart the mciBt Inatnictiou and the best cntture, which matei IlK 
reading liMson aomelbInK more than a mere naming of words. 

Oral Roading.— Proper oral cipreneion depends on iJie Bens*. Gelthown" 

(he k*y-nm» to ProftsBor BaUey's oioollent lafaons on aeeent, emphaBll, ioHr 
tion, and general vocal tjiprcssloa, tliat are placed aa readiag-lestoDB Is Ux 
Third, Fonrth, and Fmii Readcra. 

BalMtioni.— The selecllonB embrace eems ofliterHtcre frotn leading anthmi 
No Dlher rcadimi Inclnde such a wide range of Ihonghl, ahowtoe Irum the sw 
pis stories Ibr ebilrireu in (bo earlier books. In tbe cicnds fmm the beet aLtb-iT> 
In the Fourth and Fifth, un lly of deeiga and a just appreciation uf the nHdiul 
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IndorMmentl,— These Rcadera hare received lbs Indoraemc 
r note ia the United Rlilas. but the best proof of tl 

D. APPLETON d CO., Pub/iahera. 

NEW YORK, BOSTON*, dHlCWW, 



(APPLETONS 
TANDARD GEOGRAPHIE: 
PP 



Comprehensive, A ttractive, up to Date. 



THE SERIES: 

ppletons' Elementary Geography. 

Tbia book trente tho BUbjuct objoctivol;, makes knoirlodfre pnweds 
deflnitions, and presonCs facte in their lo^col coanGdioiie, Ukliif; 
gradual ateps from the known to the luiknawii. Tbe work U dcBif^aed 
la bo elementarr, cot only in name and size, but alsu in tho style 
and quality of ita mattor nod development of the Hubject. Tlie illua- 
trotiotia have been selei.'ted with great cans, aiid the maps ore dietiuot, 
untncumbcrod with namea, abourale, and uttractive. 

Introduction price, 55 cents. 
Appletons' Higher Geogjaphy. 

»ThiB Yoluma id not a repetition of the Elementary, ei 
tcr or mode of davelupioj; the subject In it the earth ia viewed ar a 
whole, and the |;reat faota of political as depending on tlie phyaioal 
geography are fully ouplained. Qrcat prominence it (riven to eoru- 
meroe and londin;; Industries aa tho result of physical (Conditions. The 
maps challenge oomparisoo in point of corroetriees, lUntiuetueas, and 
attiatio finish. Special Stato editions, vith lai^ Ixjautirul maps and 
deecnptive matter, Bupplied without addidonal expanse. 

Introduction price, $1.25. I 

Appletons' Physical Geography. I 

The new Plijiiiual Geoj^upliy alands unrivaloi anions text-booln o^ 
the suhjeot. Its list of authors Includes such eminent sciaiitiflo 
spcualiets as Quackenbos, Newberry, Hitchoook, Stevooi^, Gannett, 
Dall, Uerriam, Britton, Lieutenant Stoney, George F. Knni, and 
otheis, presenting an array of talent never bofaro united in the mak- 
iu([ of B single test-book. 

Introduction price, $1.60, 

Bpfdmmar^i.foraaminniinn.wm bttrat.pott-palil, to ttarhm and nAoet- 
<lJI«™. Bn rtaipl e^ Ok inlraiucUim print. 

Witrat lermi made to seliooU foe introdueKim and ixchange. 
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* APPLETONS' 

MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 

FOUR VOJ.l'MES. 

Beautirully Uluslrated. The Objective Method 
Practical) y Applied. 



THE SERIES; 

I. Numbers Illustrated 

Anil tiipllci] In L&npuagF, Drawing, uitl Retding Lfshdi 
An Arithmclio for IVimary ScIiuoIh. Bj ANDREW ;. 
lUCKOFF, LL. D., bb.1 K. C. DAVIS. 

InlrtHluctlaa tirCc*. 36 Cl^nt■. 

II. Numbers Applied. 

A CornpWlii Arithmetic for ftll (irmltw. Prepared en te 
Iniluctlve McihoJ, witli mnof new unci capvciKllj pnvUcil 
fcftturc*. By ANDREW J. RICKOFF, I.L.D. 

III. Numbers Symbolized. 

An Elpuiotitarj Algelim. Bj DAVID H. SENSENiO. tL &, 
I'rofesnor ot Malbclnatics In the State Nonnal Sctoul U 
We»l Ohcitcr, Pa. 



IV. Numbers Universalized. 

An Adranivd Algebra. By DAVID M. SF.N'^F.MO, U.il 

TliflBO books are tho rosult of eit^nded rcucaroh, na to the bent mvllioii' 
now in iiN>, niKl many jaoTH' praotical experiaDco in clam-ruoai work a\i 
Hbuol Hupervujon. 

SiHil farftiU dofTipUvt arealar. Spiaimeii. mpie* aiU be mvOtd (e 
] Uaclurs at IM iaCroducCioH prieea. 

D. AFPLETON &, CO., rci.i.:BHi!Bs, 
w YovK, Boans, Cbuuao, 



H APPLETONS' 

pTANDARD SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP 

Free Practical Writing in the School-Room. , 
PREPARED BY LYMAN D. SMITH. 

LEAD-PENCIL COURSE . . TH&EE NUMBERS. ] 

SUORT COURSE, TRACISG . . TWO NUMBERS. 

tjaoRT COURSE .... SEVEN NUllBERa \ 

GRAMMAR COURSE . . . SEVEN NUMBERS. | 

LEADING FEATURES. 

I. WrllinR made tlic cipiMaion of thnnj;ht. Wnrd-hnllilliie anU 
bnildltiit cuiiMliuUiig; iuteiusiing iutgoauu-lcsBODf. The enDUDcei ki 
EoKliib lltorature. 

8. Wdllni Uufht ipHholicallj. No tediom 
laolatEd Jftion. jet ill iho ailianUi^e of Bucb drilli 

4. Tbemavsmeut 

G. So euggeutcd size of utlllDp, ntiicli lesda papila to shiv, rathrr Lbun to 

A. Size of wrltiae ledDced bo gradoallj' from one book to inotber ai lo be 
Impercciitlble tu Ibe pupil. 

T. Onded colnmna ; wberqbv Ihe eciipa of tDOTcmcot >i]iibL'( ILe pupil to 
gradually and naiatuWj acquira tlio fore.nrm moiBmeot. 

8. Better gradatluD ttum la fouod In any uthcr eerier. 

ft. A ihort coano can be oai^lly amiaged from tbo leries wUliont affi-tllng the 

10, Tbej »ro in accordance wilb the modem mMhode orieschlug. 
Thla njeleni. thDS dealing wfib whole lellerB, word*, and senleneep. riipidi* 
■ilvaiicea [be impll b; ntups tbat aro natural. ^rogree^lTa. graded, clear, and 

INTBOUTJCTOBY PRICKS. 

LadpendlCcmno. Tbrcelfoii. . . Dcrdoieii. McenU. 

Short Connie. SDvea^oi." . 



APPLETONS' SCIENCE TEXT-BOOKS, 



Id rrDpoDw to tb« pvn'iDK tntrrat tn llic stud; of th« Xatunl 9A 
«i«w. uid » ikmiuid for ImproviKl leivbooks rcpnwciitiiie tlie mm 
tfwunli phve* ul adeutUlc kuoiTJcd;;c, and Ihc prcienl iclin ud 
■liUiiiDit flelil of iDTMilgkikHi, uratignDients have lieiai luiilo tor Ibe 
pulillnuon of ■ taiea o( Mtt-tMuka lo oiTor thv «hul« ApIiI of rnniit- 
iluily Id lli'^b hJioobt, Aoadonlca, iniJ all Bi^hools of «imil>r grade. 

Tliu lulluniog are now ready. Oihcri in prrparDtion. 

THE ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. By Froronwr F, W. 
Climu, Cliemiit of Die l^niUil KlaUn Geological ttuney. Itmi, 
AflU prtgca. 

THE ESSENTIALS OF ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, 

AND HYGIENE, lly IIo.ikr K. TRAinr. H. U., ^nitur Ii 
■peulor uf lliG Si}w Vurk UuilM 'if lluiilth. 12uio, 29V paget. 

ELEMENTARY ZOOLOGY. By C. F. lIoLrM, Fellow of iha 
Ni'w Ymit Aiademy of SiTiinioe, t'orrcajiundiDi; UodImt Uuiiaw 
Kodi^Ijt, vU: : kikI J. II. lloLnica, M. D., Curalor of Kuiilofu iil 
Anicrhain UuHaiiin of Nalutal BUlvry, Cimtrftl Puk, New Ttiii. 
Vimo, 'Mi pai^a. 

A COMPEND OF GEOLOGY. My JusEm U V^nt, Protwwr 
ot OcologT and Kaliiml llielory in Iho Uiiivorslty of Califumit; 
aiilbnror "eicmi^uia of Ocolnf{v," hIu, ISidO, SUtf pBgn. 

APPLIED GEOLOGY. A Trra'lMi oa the Industrial Rotathnu nl 
UL4i1')|;lt.til .'ltriLctiin>. Ity Kauukl G. Wiixiahs, Profenitor uf tlrti- 
cr»l iind EtoDoniic Geology in Cornell CniTcrsity. ISino, 3S6 p^p* 

DESCRIPTIVE BOTANY. A Pntrtical Guide u> the ChHll. 
cjillon ot Plsntx, with a Pupulir riora. By Eliu A. YoinuM. 
llmo, 33 A pagcR. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY. By Romirr Bkhtict, P.LS, 

I'TorirBBor of lloEaiiy In King's Cullepe, Londnii. Adapted to AniAii 
cui Suhools and propiLn.<d u a Sequel to " Dt«criptive Botauy," b] 
Eum A, YouiixN». I2n>o, SBZ pages. 

THE ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By J. 

LADRtHri LiL-anLiN, Pb. D., AsaUtout ProfcHsor of Pulitical Enm- 
oiuy in Harvard Unlvurrity. limo. 

Foripeclmon enplen. terma Tor lutrorlnellan, ealalootia. and prlCO-Hat OfiU 
oar pnbllwtlotir, wrlieiopnlillflhiTBnlotilieradJn^s bPlow. 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 

HEW fOW, BOSTON, WRMWl, «.T^J*.X«., a*N FRANCI*CO. 
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APPLETONS' 

Physical Geography 

Prupm'ed nn a new and original plan, Rlchlj illu=lriili!il with cn- 
^raviii;;H, ilia^ratne, and maps in color, and including a separate chophjr 
OB the geological biatory and tbu physical features of tLe Uuiled Btalea, 

JOHN D. QUACKENBOS, A.M., M. D., 

Adjubct l'ri>fi»s«rortlioEn|tIlahLu!Eusc<i and IJlenttire.CaTutuliIuColleEa, 
New Tort Uleram Editur. 
JOHN S. NEWBERRY, M. D., LL. D., 

Profeaaiir of Geology and P»]«™MTogy, Ciiiumbla (;ollegB. 
CHARLES H. HITCHCOCK, Ph. D.. 

Prufefior or GeokiEy anil MlDcrilogy, Uartinuutii CoUi'ES. 
W. LE CONTE STEVENS, Ph. D., 

HENRY GANNETT, E. M.. 

Chief Geographer of tho UnlWil Stales lleologtcil Burve)', 
WILLIAM H. DALL. 

or tho United Stales National UuKuni. 
C. HART MERRIAM, M. D., 

Omitboldjist of the DepartmeDt of AerieaDnre. 
NATHANIEL L. BRITTON, E. M,, Ph.D., 

GEORGE F. KUNZ, 

Goiu Kipoct and Miuenileglst with MesBTd. TilTany ,t Co,, N< 
Lieutenant GEORGE M. STONEY, 
Naval Dvpartmont, Wulilngton. 

Tbe nniqua and valuable feature! embodied in Applctona' Kern 
PhjEical Geographj' place it, at once, In adTuncs of an; iroiic of the hind 
heretofore isBued. The eorpa of icientiGc specialisls enlisted in the 
preparation of this book prescDta an arraj of talent never before 
united in the mnkia<; of a, einglc text-book. The confidence of teachcra 
everywhere must at once be secured when it is known that such a work 
is on the market. 

TVifW for inlrodvelioti or ezamiaaliort, gl.GO, Sptrimm pagw, Oe^ 
foraardcd on ap/Jicatum. 

D. APPLETON & CO,, Publishers, 

NEW YOdK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, ATLANTA, SAN FRANCISCO. 



SULLY'S TWO GREAT WORKS. 



Outlines of Psychology, with Special Refereaee 
to the Theory of Education. 
A Tcit-liook for Colleges. By Jameb Stu-r, A.M., Ei- 
•minor for tliu .Moral Scihuous Tripoa in the Univerntj cf 
Gambrlilgu, «to., eta, 
" A book llial hM iivtia long vftnted by uU who mrc GUgnged la tte 
DusincR* of teaching kod dGiiro to muter its prindple«. In tba fiitt 
plM«^ It is ui elaborate treatise on ttie hiuiiaQ mind, of indepeiidail 
mptit M rcproaeuiing the laical and beat work of all sclioula of piijcho- 
lugkul lni|uiry. lint of e^ual Importance, and what will be prized u t 
new and nioat dmirable fcalure of a work on mental science, arc the 
edueatianal applicatloni tliot arc made tbroU){boiit in sepamie text mil 
trpe, HO that, with Che explication of mental plicnomoDA, there ooUMB U 
oiuw tbe applieatixD to tho an i]r olucuttou." 

Crown Svo. PrioG, |3,l)0. 



Teacher's Hand-Book of Psychology. 

Od tlio BaniA o( "Outlines of rBjuhology." B/ Jauh 
ScLLT, M. A. 
A practical eipodtion at the element* of Mental Svlcnoe, with ■p*' 
da] applications to tbe Art of Toachltig, designed for tbc use of Scboob, 
TeaohorB, Reading Cirolei, and Studonu gGnevftllf. This t>aub U nott 
mere abridgment of tbe autbor'n " Outlines," but liaa been maiul;* re- 
wriLton for a more direct educational purpose, nod is eBsentiallj a U'* 
work. It haa been heictofore aaDounocd aa "Elemcnta of Pajcholog;." 
NOTE, — JVo AmtrUan abridgmatti ar tdllumi of Mr. Sullg'tMorh 
art aulkoriied eieept Ihim ptAlithad by Ike vndcrtii^ned. 
l!mo, 414 pages. Price, {1-60. 
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